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OUR MESS.——JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN, 


CHAPTER LVII.—THE * RONI FETE.” 


THERE is no epidemic more catching 
than excitement. The fussy manner 
and feverish bustle of the people about 
you, are sure, after a time, to com- 
municate themselves to you—the very 
irritation they create being what, the 
physicians call a predisposing cause. 
I became an illustration in point, as the 
hour of this ball drew nigh. At first 
I could not but wonder how, in tlhe 
midst of such stupendous events as 
were then taking place—in the héart 
of a city garrisoned by an efemy— 
with every thing that could wound na- 
tional pride and offend national honour 
—even French levity could raise itself 
to the enjoyment of fashionable fri- 
volity ; but, by degrees, the continual 
recurrence of the subject familiarized 
my mind to it, wore off my first and 
more natural impressions, and at last 
I began, like my neighbours, not only 
to listen with patience, but even to join 
in the various discussions with anima- 
tion and interest, 

No sooner had the report gained 
currency that Lady Charlotte was in 
possession of blank. invitations, than 
our hotel was besieged by half Paris— 
the unfortunate endeavouring, by every 
species of flattery, and every imagina- 
ble stratagem, to obtain tickets; the 
lucky ones all anxious to find out the 
mystery of her ladyship’s success, which 
at first seemed almost incredible. The 
various surmises, guesses, hints, allu- 
sions, and subterfuges which followéd 
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each other in rapid sticcession, as this 
motley mob of fashionables came and 
went, and went and came again, amused 
me considerably—the tnore so, perhaps, 
as the occasion called into full play all 
my cousin Julia’s powers of hippatnt 
raillery and sarcasm, both of which she 
exercised without scruple, but nevér 
within range of discovery by any of 
her victims, 

Every thing gave way to the coh- 
venience of this splendid féte. The 
eight o'clock dinner was anticipated by 
full two hours—no other subject of 
conversation was ever broached b the 
company—and at nine the carriages 
were ordered to the door, it belt 
wisely calculated that if we reached 
our destination at eleven we should 
esteem ourselves fortunate. 

How often, as the dashing equipage 
whirls past to some scene of pleasure, 
where beauty, and rank, and richés 
await the sated votary of fashion, will 
the glaré of the carriage laiips fall 
upon the gloomy footway, where, wét 
and weary, some melancholy figure 
steals along with downcast head and 
plodding step—his thoughts turned 
ever to some accustomed scene of 
wretchedness, where want ard misery, 
disease, neglect, decay, all herd to- 
gether, and fiot even hope can enter. 
‘The poor man, startled, looks ip—the 
rich oné, lolling back upon his easy 
cushion, Casts & downward glance— 
theif éyés méet—it is but a second— 
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there is no sympathy between them 
—the course of one lies north, the 
other south... Thus at each moment 
did my sad heart turn away from all 
the splendour of the preparation about 
me, to wonder with myself how, even 
for an instant, I could forget my own 
path in life, which, opening with every 
prospect of happiness, yet now offered 
not a hope for the future. Between 
these two alternate states the hours 
crept on. As I sat beside Juliain the 
carriage, I couldn't but mark that 
something weighed also on her spirits. 
More silent than usual, she replied, 
when spoken to, with effort, and more 
than once returned wrong answers to 
my mother, who talked away unceas- 
ingly of the ball and the guests. 

It was near midnight when we drove 
into the large archway of the Hotel de 
Rohan, where Madame de Roni held 
her court. Brilliantly lighted with 
lamps of various colours, the very 
equipages were made a part of the 
spectacle, as they shone in bright and 
changeful hues, reflected from gor- 
geous housings, gilded trappings, and 
costly liveries. A large, dark-coloured 
travelling carriage, with a single pair 
of horses, stood in the corner of the 
court, the only thing to distinguish it 
being two mounted light dragoons, 
who waited beside it, and a chasseur 
in green and gold uniform, who stood 
at the door. This simple equipage 
belonged to the King of Prussia. 
Around on every side were spendidly 
appointed carriages, glittering with 
emblazonry and gilding, from which, as 
the guests descended and entered the 
marble vestibule, names of European 
celebrity were called out, and repeated 
from voice to voice along the lofty cor- 
ridors. Le Prince de Schwartzenberg, 
Count Pozzo di Borgo, le Duc de 
Dalberg, mi Lord Cathcart, le Comte 
de Nesselrode, Monsicur Talleyrand 
de Perigord, with others equally noble 
and exalted, followed in rapid suc- 
cession. 

Our turn came at last; and as we 
reached the hall we found O’Grady 
waiting for our arrival. 

“There's no use in attempting to 
get forward for some time,” said he ; 
“so follow me, and I'll secure you a 
more comfortable place to wait in.” 

As he spoke he passed through the 
hall, and, whispering a few words to a 
servant, a door was opened in the 


wainscot, admitting us to a small and 
neatly fitted up library, where a good 
fire and some easy chairs awaited us. 

‘‘ | see your surprise,” said O'Grady, 
as my mother looked about her with 
astonishment at his perfect acquaint- 
ance with the whole locality; “but I 
can't explain—it’s part of my secret: 
meanwhile, Jack, I have another for 
your ear,” said he, in a low whisper, 
as he drew me aside into a corner. 
« T have made a very singular discovery, 
Jack, to-day, and | have a notion it may 
leadtomore. I met, by accident, at the 
adjutant-general’s table, the brother of 
a French officer whose life I saved at 
Nivelle ; he remembered my name in a 
moment, and we became sworn friends. 
I accepted his offer of a seat in his car- 
riage to this ball, and on the way he 
informed me that he was the chief of 
the secret police of Paris, whose busi- 
ness it is to watch all the doings of the 
regular police and report upon them to 
Fouché, whose spies are in every salon 
and at every dinner-table in the capital. 
I have no time at present to repeat any 
of the extraordinary stories he told me 
of this horrible system; but just as we 
entered the court-yard of this hotel, 
our carriage was jammed up in the line, 
and detained for some minutes. Guil- 
lemain suddenly let down the glass, and 
gave a low, peculiar whistle, which, if 
I had not been paying considerable at- 
tention to every thing about him, might 
have escaped my notice. In about a 
minute after a man, with a hat slouched 
over his face, and a large cravat cover- 
ing his mouth, approached the carriage. 
They conversed together for some time, 
and I could perceive that the new comer 
spoke his French in a broken manner 
and with a foreign accent. By aslight 
movement of the horses one of the 
lamps threw the light full upon this 
man’s face; I fixed my eyes rapidl 
on him, and. recognised—whom, Pink 
you?—but you’d never guess— no 
other than your old antagonist, Ulick 
Burke!” 

“Ulick Burke! You mnst have been 
mistaken.” 

**No, no. I knew him at once: the 
light rested on him for full five minutes, 
and I had time enough to scan every 
feature of his face. I could swear to 
the man now. He left us at last, and 
I watched him, ’till he disappeared 
among the crowd of servants that 
filled the court-yard. 
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*¢ That's one of your people,’ said 
I, carelessly, as Guillemain drew up 
the glass, and sat back in the car- 
riage. 

«¢ Yes, and a thorough scoundrel he 
is—capable of any thing.’ 

*¢ He’s not French,’ said I, with the 
same indifference of manner I had 
feigned at first. 

“‘ Guillemain started as I spoke; and 
I half feared I had destroyed all by 
venturing too much ; at length, after 
a short pause, he replied—‘ You're 
right, he’s not French; but we have 
them of all nations—Poles, Swedes, 
Germans, Italians, Greeks that fel- 
low is English.’ 

“«¢ Say Irish, rather,’ said I, deter- 
mining to risk all—to know all. 

*€ You know him, then ?’ said Guil- 
lemain hurriedly : ‘ where did you see 
Fitzgerald ?” 

“ ¢ Fitzgerald!’ said I, repeating the 
name after him; and then affecting 
disappointment, added—‘ that’s not the 
name.’ 

«Ha! I knew you were mistaken,’ 
said Guillemain with animation ; ‘ the 
fellow told me he defies recognition ; 
and I certainly have tried him often 
among his countrymen, and he has 
never been detected; and yet he knows 
the English thoroughly and intimately. 
It was through him | first found out 
these very people we are going to.’ 

“Here, Jack, he entered upon a 
long account of our worthy host, who, 
with great wealth, great pretensions, 
and as great vulgarity, came to Paris 
some weeks ago in that mighty flood 
of all sorts of people that flocked here 
since the peace. Their desire to be 
ranked among the fashionable enter- 
tainers of the day was soon reported 
to the minister of police, who, after 
considering how far such a house might 
be useful, where persons of all shades 
of political opinion might meet— 
friends of the Bourbons, Jacobites, 
Napoleonists, the men of ’88, and the 
admirers of the old regime—measures 
were accordingly taken that their invi- 
tations should go out to the first per- 
sons in Paris, and more still, should be 
accepted by them. 

‘While these worthy people are 
therefore distributing their hospitalities 
with all the good faith imaginable, their 
hotel is nothing more nor less than a 
cabinet de police, where Fouché and his 
agents are unravelling the intrigues of 
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Paris, or weaving fresh ones for their 
own objects.” 

‘* Infamous system! but how comes 
it, Phil, that they have never discovered 
their anomalous position ?” 

«* What a question, Jack! Vulgar 
pretension is a triple shield that no eye 
can pierce; and as you know the 
parties e 

«‘ Know them! no, I never heard of 
them before.” 

“ What, Jack! Is your memory so 
short-lived ; and yet there was a pretty 
girlin the house who might have rested 
longer in your memory.” 

The announcement of Lady Char- 
lotte and my cousin’s names by the 
servant at the foot of the stairs, broke 
up our conference; and we had only 
time to join our party as we fell 
into that closely-wedged phalanx that 
wound its slow length up the spacious 
staircase. O'Grady’s last words had 
excited my curiosity to the highest 
pitch ; but as he preceded me with my 
mother on his arm, I was unable to 
ask for an explanation. 

At last we reached the antechamber, 
from which a vista of salons *suddenly 
broke upon the view; and although 
anticipating much, I had formed no 
conception whatever of the splendour 
of the scene before me. More brilliant 
than noonday itself, the room was a 
blaze of wax lights; the ceilings of 
fretted gold and blue enamel, glittering 
like a gorgeous firmament; the walls 
were covered with pictures in costly 
frames of Venetian taste; but the de- 
corations, magnificent and princely as 
they were, were as nothing to that 
splendid crowd of jewelled dames and 
glittering nobles ; of all that was dis- 
tinguished in beauty, in rank, in mili- 
tary glory, or in the great contest of 
political life. Here were the greatest 
nemes of Europe—the kings and 
princes of the earth, the leaders of 
mighty armies, the generals of a hun- 
dred battles: here was the collective 
greatness of the world—all that can 
influence mankind— hereditary rank, 
military power, stupendous intellect, 
beauty, wealth—mixing in the vast 
vortex of fashionable dissipation, and 
plunging into all the excesses of volup- 
tuous pleasure. The band of the Im- 
perial Guard stationed near the stair- 
case, were playing with all the delicious 
softness of their national instrument 
—the Russian Horn—a favourite ma- 
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zurka of the emperor's as we entered ; 
and a partial silence reigned among the 
hundred listeners. 

O'Grady conveyed my mother 
through the crowd to a seat, where, 
having placed my cousin beside her, he 
once more came near me. 

« Jack,” whispered he, “come a little 
this way.” He drew aside a curtain 
as he spoke, and we entered a boudoir, 
where a buffet of refreshments was 

laced; here the scene was ludicrous 
In the extreme, from the mcongruous 
mixture of persons of so many nations 
and languages who were chatting away 
and hobnobbing to each other in all the 
dismembered phrases of every tongue 
in Europe; roars of laughter, however, 
poured from one corner of the room, 
whither O'Grady directed his steps, 
still holding my arm. A group of 
Cossack officers in full scarlet costume, 
their loose trowsers slashed with gold 
embroidery, and thrust into wide boots 
of yellow leather, stood in a circle 
round a person whom we could not yet 
perceive ; but who, we were enabled 
to discover, was exercising his powers 
of amusement for this semi-savage 
audience, whose wild shouts of laughter 
broke forth at every moment. We 
made our way at length through the 
erowd, and my eyes at last fell upon 
the figure within. I stared—I rubbed 
my eyes—I actually began to doubt 
my very senses, when suddenly turning 
his joyous face, beaming with good 
humour towards me, he held forth his 
hand and called out—* Captain, my 
darling, the top of the morning to 
you. This beats Stephen’s Green, 
doesn’t it ?” 

- Mr. Paul Rooney,” said I. 

« No, no, Monsieur de Roni, if you 
please,” said he, again breaking out 
into a fit of laughing. “Lord help 
you, man, l’ve been christened since [ 
came abroad. Let me present you to 
my friends.” Here Paul poked a tall 
Cossack in the ribs to attract his atten- 
tion, and then pointing to me, said— 
“This ig Captain Hinton; his name's 
a poser; a cross between chincough 
and a house key. Eh, old fellow ?” 

A Tartar grin was the reply to 
this very intelligible speech; but a 
bumper of champagne~made every 
thing comprehensible between them. 
Mr. Rooney's hilarity soon showed me 
that he had not forgotten his native 
habits; and was steadily bent upon 





drinking glass for glass with his com- 
pany, even though they only came in 
detachments; with Bashkir chiefs, 
Pomeranian barons, Rhine graafs, and 
Polish counts, he seemed as intimate 
as though he had passed as much of 
his time in the Caucasus, as the Four 
Courts ; and was as familiar with the 
banks of the Don as ever he had been 
with those of the Dodder. 

“ And is it really our old friend 
Mrs. Paul who entertains this host of 
ezars and princes ?” 

“Is it really only now that you've 
guessed it?” said O'Grady, as he 
earried me away with him through the 
saloon. “ But I see Lady Charlotte 
is amongst her friends, and your cousin 
is dancing, so now let’s make the most 
of our time. I say, Jack, your lady 
mother scarcely supposes that her host 
is the same person she once called on 
for his bill. By Jove, what a discovery 
it would be to her ; and the little girl 
she had such a horror of is now the 
belle of Paris. Youremember Louisa 
Bellew, don’t you? Seven thousand 
a year, my boy, and beauty worth 
double the money; but there she is, 
and how handsome.” 

As he spoke, a lady passed us leaning 
on her partner’s arm, her head turned 
slightly over her shoulder. 1 caught 
but one glance, and as | did so, the 
rushing torrent of blood that mounted 
to my face made my very brain grow 
dizzy. I knew not where I stood—I 
sprang forward to speak to her, and 
then became rooted to the ground. It 
was she, indeed—beautiful as ever I 
had seen her: her pale face wore the 
very look I had last seen the night I 
saved her from the flood. 

‘«* Did you observe her companion 2?” 
said O'Grady, who fortunately had not 
noticed my confusion. “It was De 
Vere. I knew he was here; and I sus- 
pect I see his plans.” 

“ De Vere!” said I, starting. De 
Vere with Miss Bellew! Are you 
certain ?” 

“ Quite certain—I seldom mistake 
a. face, and his I can’t forget. But 
here’s Guillemain. I'll join you in a 
moment.” 

So saying, O'Grady left my side, and 
I saw him take the arm of a small 
man in black, who was standing at a 
doorway. The rush of sensations that 
crowded on me as I stood there alone, 


made me forget the time, and I knew 
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not that O'Grady had been above half 
an hour away when he again came to 
my side. 

“ How the plot thickens, Hinton,” 
said he, in a low whisper. “ Only 
think, the. villain Burke has actually 
made the hand and fortune of that 
lovely girl the price of obtaining secret 
information from De Vere of the 
proceedings of the British embassy, 
Guillemain did not confess this to me, 
but he spoke in such a way, that with 
my knowledge of all parties, I made 
out the clue.” 

“Burke! what influence has he 
over her ?” 

“ None over her, but much over the 
Rooneys, whoni, independent of threats 
about exposing their real condition in 
life, he has persuaded that such a 
marriage for their ward secures them 
in fashionable society for ever. This 
with Paul would do nothing; but 
Madame de Roni, as you know, sets 
a high price on such a treasure ; be- 
sides, he is in possession of some family 
secret about her mother, which he 
uses as a means of intimidation to 
Paul, who would rather die than hurt 
Miss Bellew’s feelings. Now, Jack, 


De Vere only wants intellect to be as 


great a scoundrel as master Ulick ; so 
we must rescue this poor girl, come 
what will.” 

“We must and we will,” said I, 
with a tone of eagerness that. made 
O’Grady start. 

. Not a moment is to be lost,” said 
he, after a brief pause. “I'll try 
what ean be done with Guillemain.” 

An opening of the crowd as he 
spoke compelled us to fall back, and as 
we did.so, I could perceive that an 
avenue was made along the room, 

“ One of the sovereigns,” whispered 
O'Grady. 

I leaned forward, and perceived two 
aid-de-eamps in green uniform, who 
were retreating step by step slowly 
before some persons further back. 

“The Emperor of Russia,” whis- 

reid a voice near me; and the same 
instant I saw the tall and fine-looking 
figure of Alexander, his broad massive 
forehead, and frank, manly face turning 
from side to side as he acknowledged 
thesalutations of the room, Onhis arm 
he supported a lady, whose nodding 
lumes, waved im eoncert with every 

clination of the Czar himself. Curious 
to see what royal personage shared thus 
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with him the homage of the assembly, 
I stooped to catch a glance—the lad 
turned—our eyes met—a slight flush 
coloured her eheek, as she quickly 
moved her head away—it was Mrs. 
Paul Rooney herself! yes, she whom I 
had once seen with an effort to subdue 
her pride of station, when led in to 
dinner by some Irish attorney-general, 
or some going judge of assize, now 
leaned on the arm of an emperor, and 
divided with him the honours of the 
moment. 

While O’Grady sought out his new 
friend, the minister of police, I went 
in search of my mother and Lady Julia, 
whom I found surrounded by a knot 
of their own acquaintances, actively 
engaged in surmises as to the lady of 
the house—her rank, fortune, and pre- 
tensions, For some time I could not but 
feel amused at the absurd assertions of 
many of the party, who affeeted to 
know all about Madame de Roni and 
her secret mission at Paris. 

“My dear John,” said my mother 
in a whisper, “ you must find out all 
about her. Your friend, the colonel, 
is evidently in the secret. Pray, now, 
don’t forget it. But really you seem 
ina dream. There’s Beulwitz paying 
Julia all the attention imaginable the 
entire evening, and you've never 
gone near her.—Apropos,. have you 
seen this ward of Madame de Roni? 
she is very pretty, and they speak of 
her as a very suitable person” (this 
phrase was a kind of cant with my 
mother and her set, which expressed in 
brief that a lady was enormously rich 
and a very desirable match for a man 
with nothing)—* I forget the name ?” 

“ Miss Bellew, perhaps,” said I, 
trembling lest any recollection of ever 
having heard it before should cross her 
mind. 

« Yes, that’s the name: somehow 
it seems familiar tome. Do you know 
her yet? for my friend Lady Middletoa 
knows every one and will introduce 

ou.” 
tan Oh, I have the pleasure of bei 
aequainted with her already,” said }, 
turning away to hide my confusion. 

“That's quite proper,” said her 
ladyship encouragingly. “ But here 
she comes: I think you must intro- 
duce me, John.” 

As my mother spoke, Louisa Bellew 
came up, leaning on a lady’s arm. 
moment's hesitation on my part woul 
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have only augmented the embarrass- 
ment which increased at every instant ; 
so I stepped forward and pronounced 
her name. No sooner had the words 
** Miss Bellew” escaped my lips, than 
she turned round, her large full eyes 
were fixed upon me doubtingly for a 
second, and her face grew deep scarlet, 
and then as suddenly pale again. She 
made an effort to speak, but could 
not: a tottering weakness seemed to 
creep over her frame; and as she 
sees her companion’s arm closely I 
eard her mutter — 

“ Oh, pray move on!” 

* Lady Charlotte Hinton— Miss 
Bellew,” said the lady at her side, 
who had paid no attention whatever 
to Louisa Bellew's azitated manner. 

My mother smiled in her sweetest 
manner; while Miss Bellew’s acknow- 
ledgments were made with*the most 
distant coldness. 

«¢ My son had deemed himself fortu- 
nate enough to be known to you,” said 
Lady Charlotte. 

Miss Bellew became pale as death; 
her very lips were bloodless, as, with 
a voice tremulous with emotion, she 
replied— 

“* We were acquainted once, madam 
—but —” 

What was to be the remainder of 
the speech I know not; for as the 
crowd moved on she passed with it, 
leaving me like one whose senses were 
forsaking him one by one. I could 
only hear my mother say, ‘“* How very 
impertinent!” and then my brain be- 
came a chaos. A kind of wild reck- 
less feeling, the savage longing that 
in moments of dark passion stirs 
within a man for some act of cruelty, 
some deed of vengeance, ran through 
my breast. I had been spurned, de- 
Ss disowned by her of whom, 
through many a weary month, my 
heart alone was full. I hurried away 
from the spot, my brain on fire. [I 
saw nothing, I heeded nothing, of the 
bright looks and laughing faces that 
passed me ; scornful pity and contempt 
for one so low as I was seemed to 
prevail in every face I looked at. A 
strange impulse to seek out Lord 
Dudley de Vere was uppermost in my 
mind; and as I turned on every side 
to find him, I felt my arm grasped 
tightly, and heard O’Grady's voice in 
my ear— 


Be calm, Jack, for heaven’s sake | 
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Your disturbed looks make every one 
stare at you.” 

He drew me alongwith him through 
the crowd, and at length reached a 
card-room, where, except the players, 
no one was present. 

** Come, my dear boy, Isaw what has 
annoyed you.” 

* You saw it!” said I, my eye-balls 
straining as I spoke. 

“ Yes, yes; and what signifies it? 
So very handsome a girl, and the ex- 
pectation of a large fortune, must al- 
ways have followers. But you know 
Lady Julia well enough ——” 

“ Lady Julia!” repeated I, in amaze- 
ment. 

“Yes. I say you know her well 
enough to helieve that Beulwitz is not 
exactly the person i 

A burst of laughter at his mistake 
broke from me at the moment; but 
so wild and discordant was it, that 
O'Grady misconstrued its meaning, 
and went at some length to assure me 
that my cousin’s affection for me was 
beyond my suspicion. 

Stunned by my own overwhelming 
sorrow, I felt no inclination to unde- 
ceive him, and let him persist in his 
error without even a word of reply. 

* Rouse yourself, Jack,” said he at 
length. “This depression is unworthy 
of you, had you even cause for grief. 
There’s many a heart heavier than 
your own, my boy, where the lip is 
smiling this minute.” 

There was a tone of deep affliction 
in the cadence of his voice as these 
words fell from him, and he turned 
away his head as he spoke. Then 
rallying in an instant, he added— 

* Do you know, our dear friend 
Mrs. Paul has scarcely ventured to 
acknowledge me to-night? and I feel 
akind of devilish spirit of vengeance 
working within me in consequence. 
To cut me!—I that trained her infant 
mind to greatness—that actually smug- 
gled for her a contraband viceroy, 
and brought him alive into her domi- 
nions! What dire ingratitude! Come, 
what say you to champagne ?” 

He poured me out a large glassful 
as he spoke, and, filling his own, called 
out laughing— F 

“ Here—I give you a toast. ‘Za 
Vendetta!’ Eh, Jack? Corsican ven- 
geance on all who maltreat us!” 

Glass after glass followed; and I 
felt my brain, instead of being excited, 
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ow calmer, steadier: a firm and 

etermined resolution usurped the 

flitting thoughts and wandering fancies 
of before. 

“They're moving towards the sup- 
per-room,” said O'Grady, who for 
some time past had talked away, with- 
out my paying any attention to what ke 
said. 

As we descended the stairs, I heard 
my mother’s carriage announced, and 
could just see her and my cousin 
handed to it by some Austrian officers 
as we entered the supper-room. 

The incessant crash and din of the 
enormous banquetting-room, its crowd 
and heat, its gorgeous table-equipage 
and splended guests, were scarce no- 
ticed by me, as I followed O'Grady 
half mechanically towards the end of 
the room. For sometime I remained 
aay unconscious of all around ; 

it was only after a very consider- 
able time I descried that immediately 
in front of where we stood, Mrs. Paul 
Rooney was seated—the Emperor of 
Russia on her right, the King of 
Prussia on her left hand ; Swartzen- 
burg, Blucher, Talleyrand, Nesselrode, 
and many others equally distinguished 
oceupying places along the board. Her 
jocund laugh and merry voice indced 
first attracted my attention. 

“By Jove, she does it admirably,” 
said O’Grady, who for full five mi- 
nutes had been most critically employed 
scrutinizing Mrs. Paul’s manner. * Do 
you remark the tact with which she 
graduates her attentions to the empe- 
ror and the king? and look at the 
hauteur of her bearing to old Blucher. 
But hush—what’s coming ?” 

A kind of suppressed murmur buzzed 
along the crowded room, which sub- 
siding into a dead silence, the Empe- 
ror Alexander rose, and addressing 
the guests in a few but well-chosen 
words in English, informed them he 
had received permission from their 
amiable and captivating hostess to pro- 
pose a toast, and he took the opportu- 
nity with unqualified delight to give 
the health of “the Prince Regent.” A 
perfect thunder of applause acknow- 
ledged this piece of gracious courtesy, 
and a “hip! hip! hurra!” which 
astonished the foreigners shook the 
very roof. While the deafening shouts 
rose on every side, Mrs. Paul wrote a 
line with her pencil hastily on her 
«ard, and turning round, gave it to a 
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Cossack aid-de-camp of the emperor 
to deliver into Mr. Rooney's hands. 
Either from the excitement of the 
moment, or his imperfect acquaintance 
with English, the unlucky Cossack 
turned towards the first British officer 
near hin for an explanation, who hap- 
pened to be O’Grady. 

“‘ What does this mean ?” said he in 
French. 

“Ah!” said Phil, looking at it, 
“this is intended for that gentle- 
man at the foot of the table. “ You 
see him yonder—he’s laughing now. 
Come along, I'll pilot you towards 
him.” 

Suspecting that O’Graiy’s polite- 
ness had some deeper motive than 
mere civility, 1 leaned over his shoul- 
der and asked the reason of it. 

“Look here,” said he, showing 
me the card as he spoke, on which 
was written the following words— 
** Make the band play ‘ God save the 
King ;’ the emperor wishes it.” 

“Come with us, Jack,” whispered 
O'Grady ; “we had better keep near 
the door.” 

I followed them through the dense 
crowd, who were still cheering with 
all their might, and at last reached the 
end of the table, where Paul himself 
was amusing a select party of Tartar 
chiefs, Prussian colonels, Irish captains, 
and Hungarian nobles. 

“ Look here,” said Phil, showingme 
the card, which in his passage down 
the room he had contrived to alter, by 
rubbing out the first part, and interpo- 
lating a passage of his own; making 
the whole run thus:—“ Sing the 
‘ Cruiskeen'Lawn ;’ the emperor wishes 
it.” 

I had scarcely time to thrust my 
handkerchief to my mouth, and pre- 
vent an outbreak of Jaughter, when I 
saw the Cossack officer present the 
card to Paul with a deep bow. Mr. 
Rooney read it—surveyed the bearer— 
read it again—rubbed his eyes—drew 
over a branch of wax candles to in- 
spect it better ; and then directing a 
look to the opposite extremity of the 
table, exchanged glances with his 
spouse, as if interrogating her inten- 
tions once more. A quick, sharp nod 
from Mrs. Paul decided the question 
thus tacitly asked; and Paul, clearing 
off a tumbler of sherry, muttered to 
himself—“ What the devil put the 
‘ Cruiskeen Lawa’ into his majesty’s 
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head I can't think; but I suppose 
there's no refusing.” 

A very spirited tapping with the 
handle of his knife was now heard to 
mix with the other convivial sounds, 
and soon indeed to overtop them, as 
Paul, anxious to fulfil a royal behest, 
cleared his throat a couple of times, 
and called out, * I'll do the best I can, 
your majesty;” and at once struck 
up— 


** Let the farmer praise his grounds, 
Let the huntsman praise his hounds, 
And talk of the deeds they have 
done ; 
But I more blest than they 


” 





Here Paul quavered, and at last the 
pent-up mirth of the whole room could 
endure no more, but burst forth into 
one continuous shout of laughter, in 


I was not sorry when I heard the fol- 
lowing morning that my mother would 
not appear before dinner-hour. I 
dreaded the chance of any allusion 
to Miss Bellew’s name requiring expla- 
nation on my part; and the more so, 
as I myself was utterly lost in conjec- 
tures as to the reason of her singular 
reception of me. 

Julia, too, appeared more out of 
spirits than usual. She pleaded fa- 
tigue: but I could see that something 
lay heavily on her mind. She con- 
versed with evident effort, and seemed 
to have a difficulty in recalling her fa- 
eulties to the ordinary topics of the 
day. A thought struck me that per- 
haps De Vere's conduct might have 
given cause for her depression ; and 
gradually I drew the conversation to 
the mention of his name, when I soon 
became undeceived on this point. 

She told me with perfect unconcern 
how my father had tracked out the 
whole line of his duplicity and calumny 
regarding me, and had followed the 
matter up by a representation to the 
duke at the head of the army, who 
immediately commanded his retirement 
from the Guards. Later on, his fa- 
mily influence had obtained his ap- 
pointment as altaché to the embassy 
at Paris ; but since their first rupture 
he had discontinued his visits, and now 
had ceased to be acknowledged by 
them when they met. 
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which kings, dukes, ambassadors, and 
field-marshals joined as loudly as their 
neighbours. ‘To hear the song was 
utterly impossible ; and though from 
Mr. Paul's extended cheeks and vio- 
lent gesticulation, it was evident he 
was in full chant, nothing could be 
beard save the seream of laughing 
which shook the building—an emotion 
certainly not the less difficult to repress, 
as Mrs. Paul, shaking her hand at him 
with passionate energy, called out— 

*« Oh, the baste!—he thinks he’s on 
circuit this minnit !” 

As for myself, half-choking, and 
with sore sides, I never recovered till 
I reached the street, when O'Grady 
dragged me along, saying as he did 
so— 

“ We must reach home at once. 
Nothing but a strong alibi will save my 
character for this in the morning.” 


My cousin's melancholy not being 
then attributable to any thing con- 
nected with De Vere, I set myself to 
work to ascertain whence it proceeded ; 
and suddenly the thought struck me 
that perhaps my mother’s surmise 
might have some foundation, and that 
Julia, feeling an affection for me, 
might have been hurt at my evident 
want of attention towards her since we 
met. 

I have already begged of my reader 
to separate such suspicions from the 
coxcombry of the lady-killer, who 
deems every girl he meets his victim, 
If | did for a moment imagine that 
my cousin liked me, I did so with a 
stronger sense of my own unworthi- 
ness to merit her love, than if I my- 
self had sought her affection. I had 
felt her superiority to myself too early 
in life, to outlive the memory of it as 
we grew older. The former feeling 
of dread which I entertained of Julia's 
sareasm still lived within me; and I 
felt keenly that she who knew the 
weaknesses of the boy was little likely 
to forget them in reflecting over the 
failures of the man; and thus, if she 
did care for me, I well knew that her 
affection must be chequered by too 
many doubts and uncertainties to give 
it that character of abiding love which 
alone could bring happiness. 

I perceived clearly enough that she 
disliked O'Grady, Was it, then, that 
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being interested for me, she was grieved 
atmy great intimacy with one she her- 
self did not admire, and who evidently 
treated her with marked coldness and 
reserve? 

Harassed with these suspicions, and 
annoyed that those I had hoped to see 
regard each other as friends avoided 
every opportunity of intimacy, I strolled 
forth to walk alone, my mind brooding 
over dark and disagreeable images, 
and my brain full of plans all based 
upon disappointed hopes and blighted 
expectations. ‘To my mother’s invita- 
tion to dinner for that day O’Grady 
had returned an apology—he was en- 
gaged to his friend M. Guillemain, 
with whom he was also to puss the 
morning; so that I was absolutely 
without a companion. 

When first I issued from the Place 
Véndome, I resolved at all hazards to 
wait on the Rooneys, and at once see 
Miss Bellew, and seek an explanation, 
if possible, for her manner towards me. 
As T hastened on towards the Chaussee, 
however, I began to reflect on the im- 
propriety of such a course, after the 
evident refusal she had given to any 
renewal of acquaintance. “ I did know, 
Mr. Hinton,” were the words she used 
—words which, considering all that 
had passed between us, never could 
have been spoken lightly or without 
reason. A hundred vague conjectures 
as to the different ways in which my 
character and motives might have been 
slandered to her occupied me as I 
sauntered along. De Vere and Burke 
were both my enemies, and I had little 
doubt that with them originated the 
calumny from which I now was suffer- 
ing; and as I turned over in my 
thoughts all the former passages of our 
hatred, I felt how gladly they would 
embrace the opportunity of wounding 
me where the injury would prove the 
keenest. 

Without knowing it I had actually 
reached the street where the Rooneys 
lived, and was within a few paces of 
their house. Strange enough, the 
same scene I had so often smiled at 
before their house in Dublin was now 
enacting here; the great difference 
being, that instead of the loung- 
ing subs of marching regiments, the 
swaggering cornets of dragoons, the 
over-dressed and underbred crowds of 
would-be fashionables who then con- 
gregated. before the windows or cur. 
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vetted beneath the baleony —were now 
the generals of every foreign service, 
field-marshals glittering with orders, 
powdered diplomates, cordoned politi- 
cal writers, scavans from every country 
in Europe, and idlers whose hon mots 
and smart sayings were the delight of 
every dinner-table in the capital ;—all 
happy to have some neutral ground 
where the outposts of polities might be 
surveyed without compromise or dan. 
ger, and where, amid the excellencies 
of the table and the pleasures of so- 
ciety, intrigues could be fathomed or 
invented, under the auspices of that 
excellent attorney's wife, who deemed 
herself meanwhile the great attraction 
of her courtly visitors and titled guests. 
As I drew near the house I scarcely 
ventured to look towards the balcony, 
in which a number of well-dressed 
persons were now standing chatting 
together. One voice I soon recognised, 
and its every accent cut my very heart 
as I listened. It was Lord Dudley de 
Vere, talking in his usual tone of loud 
assumption. I could hear the same 
vacant laugh which had so often -ofs 
fended me; and I actually dreaded 
lest some chance allusion to myself 
might reach me where I stood. There 
must be something intensely powerful 
in the influence of the human voice; 
when its very cadence alone can ele- 
vate to rapture or sting, to madness. 
Who has not felt the eestaecy of some 
one brief word from “lips beloved,” 
after long years of absence? and whe 
has not experienced the tumultuous 
conflict of angry passions that rise uns 
bidden at the mere sound of speaking 
from those we like not? My heart 
burned within me as I thought of her 
who doubtless was then among that 
gay throng, and for whcse amusement 
those powers of his lordship’s wit were 
in all likelihood called forth; and I 
turned away in anger and in sorrow. 
As the day wore on I could not face 
towards home. I felt I dare not meet 
the searching questions my mother was 
certain to ask me; nor could I endure 
the thought of mixing with a crowd of 
strangers, when my own spirits were 
hourly sinking. I dined alone at a 
small café in the Palais Royal, and sat 
moodily over my wine till past eleven 
o'clock. ‘The stillness of the room 
startled me at length, and I looked up 
and found the tables deserted; a sleepy 
waiter lounged lazily ona bench, and 
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the untrimmed candles and disordered 
look of every thing indicated that no 
other guests were then expected. 

* Where have they gone to?” said 
I, curious to know what so suddenly 
had taken the crowd away. 

“To Frescati, monsieur,” said the 
waiter: “the salon is filling fast by 
this time.” 

A strange feeling of dislike to being 
alone had taken hold on me; and hay- 
ing inquired the way to the Rue 
Richelieu from the servant, I issued 
forth. 

What a contrast to the dark and 
gloomy streets of Paris, with their ir- 
regular pavement, was the brilliantly- 
lighted vestibule, with its marble 
pillars and spacious stair rising grace- 
fully beyond it, which met my eye as I 
entered Frescati’s. Following in the 
crowd of persons who pressed their 
way along, I reached a large ante- 
chamber, where several servants in 
rich liveries received the hats and 


canes of the visitors who thronged 
eagerly forward, their merry voices 
and gay laughter resounding through 
the arched roof. 

As the wide doors were thrown open 
noiselessly, 1 was quite unprepared for 


the splendour of the scene. Here 
were not only officers of rank in all the 
gala of their brilliant uniform, and ci- 
vilians in full dress shining in stars and 
decorations, but ladies also with that 
——— of toilette only known to 

arisian women, their graceful figures 
scattered through the groups, or pro- 
menading slowly up and down, con- 
versing in a low tone; while servants 
passed to and fro with champagne and 
fruit ices on massive silver salvers, 
their noiseless gesture and quiet de- 
meanour in perfect keeping with the 
hushed and tranquil look of all around. 
As I drew closer to the table, I could 
mark that the stillness was even more 
remarkable: not a voice was heard 
but of the croupier of the table, as 
with ceaseless monotony he repeated— 
“ Faites le jeu, messieurs !—Le jeu est 
fait. Noire perd—et coleur gagne. 
Rouge perd—et le coleur ;” the 
rattle of the rake and the chink of 
the gold followed, a low muttered 
« Sacre!” being the only sound that 
mingled with them. But I could 
mark that, although the etiquette of 
ruin demanded this unbroken silence, 
passion worked in every feature there. 
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On one side was an old man, his filmy 
eyes shaded by his hand from the 
strong glare of wax lights, peering 
with eagerness, and tremulous from 
age and excitement as the cards fell 
from the banker's hands, his blanched 
lips muttering each word after the 
croupier, and his wasted cheek quiver- 
ing as the chances inclined against him. 
Here was a bold and manly face, 
flushed and heated, whose bloodshot 
eye ranged quickly over the board, 
while every now and then some effort 
to seem calm and smile, would cross 
the features, and in its working show 
the dreadful struggle that was main- 
tained within. And then again, a 
beautiful girl, her dark eye dilated 
almost to a look of wild insanity, her 
lips parted, her cheek marked with 
patches of white and red, and her fair 
hands clenched, while her bosom 
heaved and fell, as though some pent- 
up agony was eating within her very 
heart. 

At the end of the table was a vacant 
chair, beside which an officer in a 
Prussian uniform was standing, while 
before him was a small brass-clasped 
box. Curious to know what this 
this meant, I turned to see to which 
of those about me I might venture to 
address a questicn, when suddenly my 
curiosity became satisfied without in- 
quiry. A loud voice talking German 
with a rough accent—the heavy tramp 
of a cavalry boot, clanking with large 
spurs, announced the approach of 
some one, who cared little for the 
conventional silence of the rooms; and 
as the crowd opened I saw an old man 
in blue uniform, covered with stars, 
elbow his way towards the chair ; his 
eyebrows of shaggy grey almost con- 
cealed his eyes as effectually as his 
heavy moustache did his mouth. He 
walked lame, and leaned on a stick, 
which, as he took his place in the 
chair, he placed unceremoniously on 
the table before him. The box, which 
was opened the moment he sat down, 
he now drew towards him, and, 
plunging his hand into it, drew forth a 
handful of ‘ Napoleons,” which, with- 
out waiting to count, he threw on the 
table, uttering in a thick guttural voice 
the one word “ rouge.” ‘The impassive 
coldness of the croupier, as he pro- 
nounced his habitual exordium, seemed 
to move the old man’s impatience, as 
he rattled his fingers hurriedly among 
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the gold, and muttered some broken 
words of German between his teeth. 
The enormous sum he betted drew 
every eye towards his part of the table, 
of all which he seemed totally regard- 
less, as he raked in his winnings, or 
frowned with a heavy lowering look 
as often as fortune turned against him, 
Marshal Blucher—for it was he—was 
an impassioned gambler, and needed 
not the excitement of the champagne, 
which he drank eagerly from time to 
time, to stimulate his passion for 
play. 

As I turned from the rouge et noir 
table, I remarked that every now and 
then some person left the room by a 
small door, which, concealed by a 
mirror, had escaped my attention 
when I entered. On inquiry, I found 
that this passage led to a secret part 
of the establishment, which only a cer- 
tain set of players frequented, and 
where the tables were kept open dur- 
ing the entire day and night. Curious 
to see the interior of this den of 
greater iniquity, 1 presented myself at 
it, and on opening found myself in a 
narrow corridor, where a servant de- 
manded my billet. Having informed 
him that I was merely there from mo- 
tives of curiosity, I offered him a Na- 
poleon, which speedily satisfied his 
scruples. He conducted me to the 
end of the gallery, where, touching a 
spring, the door opened, and I found 
myself in a room considerably smaller 
than the salon, and, with the exception 
of being less brilliantly lighted, equally 
splended in its decorations. Around 
on all sides were small partitions, like 
the cells in a London coffee-house, 
where tables were provided for parties 
to sup at. These were now unoc- 
cupied, the greater attraction of high 
play having drawn every one around 
the table, where the same monotonous 
sounds of the croupier’s voice, the same 
patter of the cards, and the same 
clinking of the gold, continued unceas- 
ingly. The silence of the salon was as 
nothing to the stillness that reigned 
here. Not avoice save the banker’s 
was ever heard—each better placed 
his money on the red or black square 
of the table, without speaking—and 
the massive rouleaus were passed back- 
wards and forwards with no other 

sound save the noise of the rake. I 
remarked, too, that the stakes seemed 
far heavier ; crumpled rolls of billets 





de banque were often thrown down ; 
and, from the muffled murmur of the 
banker, I could hear such sums as 
* seven thousand,” “ten thousand 
francs,” called out. 

It was some time before I could ap- 
proach near enough to see the play; 
at last I edged my way to the front, 
and obtained a place behind the crou- 
pier’s chair, where a good view of the 
table was presentedto me. The diffe- 
rent nations, with their different cos- 
tumes, tongues, and expressions, so 
strangely congregated, were a study 
that might have amused me for a long 
time, had not a chance word of Eng- 
lish, spoken close by me, drawn off my 
attention. Immediately in front, but 
with their backs towards me, sat two 
persons, who seemed, as was often the 
habit, to play in concert. A large 
heap of gold and notes lay before them. 
and several cards, marked with pin 
holes to chronicle the run of the game, 
were scattered about. Unable to see 
their faces, I was struck by one singu- 
lar but decisive mark of their difference 
in condition and rank: the hands of 
the one were fair and delicate almost 
as a woman’s—the blue veins circled 
clearly through them, and rings of 
great price and brilliancy glittered on 
the fingers; those of the other were 
coarse, browned-stained, and ill-cared 
for; the sinewy fingers and strong 
bony knuckles denoting one accus- 
tomed to laborious exertions. It was 
strange that two person, evidently so 
wide apart in their walks in life, should 
be thus associated; and feeling a 
greater interest, from the chance 
phrase of English one of them had 
dropped, I watched them closely. By 
degrees I could mark that their diffe- 
rence in dress was no less conspicuous; 
for although the more humble was 
well, even fashionably attired, he had 
not the same distinctive marks which 
characterized his companion as a per- 
son of class and condition. While 
I looked, the pile of gold before them 
had gradually melted down to some 
few pieces; and as they bent down 
their heads over the cards, and con- 
certed as to their play, it was clear 
that by their less frequent ventures 
they were becoming more cautious. 

* No, no,” said he who seemed the 
superior, “ I'll not risk it.” ~ 

“ I say yes, yes,” muttered the other, 
in a deeper voice; “the rouge can’t 
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go on for ever: it has passed eleven 
times.” 

“I know,” said the former bitterly ; 
“and I have lest seventeen thousand 
francs.” 

* You have lost!" retorted the other 
savagely, but in the same low tone ; 
“why not we? Am J for nothing in 
all this ?” 

«Come, come, Ulick, don’t be in a 
passion.” 

The name and the tone of thespeaker 
startled me; I leaned forward; my 
very head reeled as I looked. It was 
Lord Dudley de Vere and Ulick 
Burke. The rush of passionate ex- 
eitement that ran through me for a 
minute or two, to be thus thrown be- 
side the two only enemies I had ever 
had, unnerved me so far that I could 
not collect myself. To call them forth 
at once, and charge them with their 
baseness towards me was my first rapid 
thought; to dare them openly, and 
denounce them before that crowded 
assembly ; but from this wild thrill of 
anger I was soon turned, as Burke's 
voice, elevated to a tone of passion, 
ealled out— 

* Hold! I am going to bet!” 

The banker stopped—the ecards still 
rested in his hands. 

“ I say, sir, I will doit,” said Burke, 
turning to De Vere, whose cheek was 
now pale as death, and whose dis- 
ordered and haggard air was increased 
by his having torn off his cravat and 
opened the collar of his shirt. “ J say 
I will—do you gainsay me ?” continued 
he, laying on the words an accent of 
such contemptuous insolence that even 
De Vere’s eye fired at it.  Vingt 
mille francs, noir,” said Burke, placing 
his last billet on the table; and the 
words were scarce spoken, when the 
banker cried out— 

« Noir perd et passe.” 

A horrible curse broke from Burke 
as he fixed his staring eyeballs on the 
outspread cards, and counted over the 
numbers to himself. 

« You see, Burke—” said De Vere. 

“Don’t speak to me, now, d n 
you,” said the other, with clenched 
teeth. 

De Vere pushed back his chair, and 
rising, moved through the crowd to- 
wards an open window. Burke sat 
with his head buried between his hands 
for some seconds, and then starting 
up at the banker's call, cried out— 





* Dix mille noir !” 

A kind of half-suppressed laugh ran 
round the table, at seeing that he had 
no funds, while he still offered to bet, 
He threw his eyes upon the board ; 
and then as quickly turned them on 
the players. One by one his dark 
look was bent on them, as if to search 
out some victim for his hate ; but all 
were hushed. Many as reckless as 
himself were there—many as _ utterly 
ruined—but not one so lost to hope. 

* Who laughed 2” said he in French, 
while the thick veins of his forehead 
stood out like cordage; and then, as 
none answered to his challenge, he 
rose slowly, still scowling with the 
malignity of a demon. 

** May I have your seat, monsieur ?” 
said a dapper little Frenchman, with 
a smile and a bow, as Burke moved 
away. 

* Yes, take it,” said he, as lifting the 
strong chair with one hand he dashed 
it upon the floor, smashing it to pieces 
with a crash that shook the room. 

The crowd which made way for him 
to pass out, as speedily closed again 
around the table, where the work of 
ruin still went forward ; not a passing 
glance was turned from the board to 
look after the beggared gambler. 

The horrible indifference the players 
had shown to the sufferings of this 
wretched man so thoroughly disgusted 
me, that I could no longer bear ever 
to look on the game; the passion of 
play had shown itself to me now in all 
its most repulsive form, and I turned 
with abhorrence from the table. 

My mind agitated by a number of 
emotions, and my heart now swelling 
with triumphant vengeance, now filled 
with pity for the sake of him who had 
ruined my fortunes for ever, I sat in 
one of the small boxes I have men- 
tioned, which, dimly lighted, had not 
yet been sought by any of the players 
to sup in. A closely drawn curtain 
separated the little place I occupied 
from the adjoining one, where from 
time to time I heard the clink of 
glasses, and the noise of champagne 
corks. At first I supposed that some 
other solitary individual had estab- 
lished himself there to enjoy his win- 
nings, or brood over his losses ; when 
at last I could hear the low muttering 
of voices, which ere long I recognised 
as belonging to Burke and De Vere. 
Burke, who evidently from his tone 
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and manner possessed the mastery over 
his companion, no longer employed 
the insulting accents I had witnessed 
at the table ; on the contrary, he con- 
descended to flatter—affected to be 
delighted with De Vere’s wit and 
sharpness; and more than once in- 
sinuated, that with such an associate 
he cared little what tricks fortune 
played them; or, to use his own phrase, 
“ they were sure to come round.” 

De Vere's voice, which I could only 
hear at rare intervals, told that he had 
drank deeply ; and that, between wine 
and his losses, a kind of reckless des- 
peration had seized him, which gave 
to his manner and words a semblance 
of boldness which his real character 
lacked completely. 

When I knew that Burke and De 
Vere were the persons near me, I rose 
to leave the spot. The fear of playing 
the eaves-dropper forbade my remain- 
ing ; but, as I stood up, the mention 
of my own name, uttered in a tone of 
vengeance by Burke, startled me, and 
I listened. 

** Yes,” said he, striking his hand 
upon the table, and confirming his 
assertion with a horrible oath. “ Yes; 
for him and through him my uncle left 
me a beggar. But already I have had 
my revenge; though it sha’n't end 
there.” 

* You don’t mean to have him out 
again: confound him, he’s a devilish 
good shot—winged you already. Eh?” 

Burke, unmindful of the interrup- 
tion, continued— 

“Tt was I that told my uncle how 
this fellow was the nephew of the man 
that seduced his own wife. 1 worked 
upon the old man 80, that he left house 
and home, and wandered through the 
country till mental irritation, acting 
on a broken frame, became fever, and 
then death.” 

* Died—eh? glorious nephew you 
are, by Jove. What next?” 

“T'll tell you: I forged a letter in 
his hand-writing to Louisa, written as 
if on his death-bed, commanding as 
his last prayer that she should never 
see Hinton again; or if by any acci- 
dent they should meet, that she should 
not recognise him nor know him.” 

** Devilish clever, that: egad, a 
better martingale than that you in- 
vented a while ago. I say, pass the 
wine—red fourteen times—wasn't it 
fourteen ?—and if it had not been for 
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your cursed obstinacy I'd have backed 
the red. See, fifty Naps.—one hun- 
dred — four —eight — sixteen—thirty- 
four—or six—which is it ?—oh, cons 
founded stupidity !” 

* Come, come, Dudley, better luck 
another time. Louisa’s eyes must 
have been too kindly bent on you, or 
you'd have been more fortunate.” 

“Eh? you think she likes me ?— 
capital champagne that—I always 
thought she did from the first. That's 
what I call walking inside of Hinton 
How he’ll look—ha! ha! ha!” 

* Yes, how he'll look,” echoed Burke, 
endeavouring to join the laugh. “ But 
now one thing is yet wanting.” 

“You mean those dispatches,” re- 
plied De Vere, suddenly ; “ you always 
come back to that. Well, once for 
all, I say, no !” 

“ Just hear me, Dudley: nothing is 
easier—nothing incurs less risk.” 

“Less risk! what do you mean? 
No risk for me to steal the papers of 
the embassy, and give them to you,, to 
hand over to that scoundrel at the 
head of the secret police? Devilish 
green I may be, but not so green as 
that, Master Burke.” 

** Gullemain will give us forty thou- 
sand francs. Forty thousand! with 
half that and your luck, De Vere, 
we'll break every banque in Paris. I 
know you don’t wish to marry Louisa.” 

‘No, hang it; that’s always the 
wind up. Keep that for the last 
throw—eh! There’s heavy play there 
—see how silent they are.” 

“ Ay, and with forty thousand 
francs we might join them,” said 
Burke, as if musing; “ and so safely 
it may be done.” 

**T say no!” replied De Vere reso- 
lutely. 

« What do you fear ?” is it me?” 

“No, not you; I believe you are 
true enough—your own neck will be 
in the rope too; so you'll say nothing; 
but I won't do it—pass the champagne 
—there’s something so devilish black- 
guard in stealing a man’s papers,” 

‘Burke started, as if the tones of his 
eompanion’s voice had stung him like 
an adder. 

** Have you thought over your pre- 
sent condition ?” said Burke, firmly ; 
“you have not a guinea left—your 
debts in Paris alone, to my knowledge, 
are above forty thousand francs.” 

“I'll never pay a livre of them— 
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damned swindlers and Jew money- 
lenders,” was the cool reply. 

** Might not some scrupulous moral- 
ist hint there was something black- 
guard in that,” said Burke, with slow 
and distinct articulation. 

“ What!” replied De Vere; “do 
you come here to tutor me—a low- 
bred horse-jockey—a spy? Take off 
your hand, sir, or I'll alarm the room; 
let loose my collar.” 

«Come, come, my lord, we’re both 
in fault,” said Burke, smothering his 
passion with a terrible effort: we, of 
all men, must not quarrel. Play is to 
us the air we breathe, the light we live 
in. . Give me your hand.” 

« Allow me to draw on my glove 
first,” said De Vere, in a tone of in- 
comparable insolence. 

« Champagne here,” said Burke to 
the waiter, as he passed, and for some 
minutes neither spoke. 

The clock chimed a quarter to two, 
and Burke started to his feet. 

“ I must be going,” said he, hastily ; 
* ] should have been at the Porte St. 
Martin by half-past one.” 

** Salute the Jacobite Club, de ma 
part,” said De Vere, with an insulting 
laugh, “and tell them to cut every 


body's throat in Paris, save old La- 
fitte’s; he has promised to do a bill 
for me in the morning.” 

You'll not need his kindness so 
soon,” replied Burke, “if you are 
willing to take my advice—forty thou- 


sand francs ; 
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** Would he make it sixty, think 

ou?” 

* Sixty!” said Burke with anima- 
tion; I’m not sure, but shall I say 
for sixty you'll do it?” 

«No, I don’t mean that; I was only 
anxious to know if these confounded 
rigmaroles I have to copy sometimes, 
could possibly interest any one to that 
amount.” 

Burke tried to laugh, but the hollow 
chuckle sounded like the gulping of a 
smothering man. 

‘Laugh out,” said De Vere, whose 
voice became more and more indis- 
tinct, as his courage became stronger ; 
“that muttering is so devilish like a 
spy—a rascally, low-bred——” 

A heavy blow—a half-uttered cry 
followed, and De Vere fell with a 
crash to the floor, his face and tem- 
ples bathed with blood; while Burke, 
springing to the door, darted down 
stairs, and gained the street before 
pursuit was thought of. A few of the 
less interested about the table assisted 
me to raise the fallen man, from whose 
nose and mouth the blood flowed in 
torrents. He was perfectly senseless, 
and evinced scarcely a sign of life, as 
we carried him down stairs, and placed 
him in a carriage. 

«‘ Where to?” said the coachman, as 
I stood beside the door. 

I hesitated for a second, and then 
said, * No. 4, Place Véndome.” 


CHAPTER LX.—DISCLOSURES. 


I HAvE more than once heard physi- 
cians remark the singular immunity a 
fool's scull seems to possess from the 
evil effects of injury, as if nature, 
when denying a governing faculty, 
had, in kind compensation, imparted a 
triple thickness to the head thus ex- 
posed. It is well known how among 
the educated and thinking classes many 
maladies are fatal, which are compara- 
tively innocuous among those whose 
hands alone are called on to labour. 
A very ingenious theory might be spun 
from this fact, to the manifest self- 
gratulation of fox-hunters, sailors, 
gentlemen who assault the new police, 
tithe-proctors, and others ; for the pre- 
sent I have no further use for the 
remark, than as it bore upon the head- 


piece of Lord Dudley de Vere, whose 
admirable developments had received 
little or no damage from the rude 
assault of his companion. When he 
awoke the next morning, he was only 
aware that something unusual had 
occurred ; and gradually by “ trying 
back” in his sensations, he remembered 
every particle that took place—had 
the clearest recollection of the “run 
upon red’’—knew the number of bot- 
tles of champagne he had partaken of, 
and was only puzzled by one thing— 
what could possibly have suggested the 
courage with which he confronted 
Burke, and the hardihood that led him 
to insult him. 

As to any awkwardness at being 
brought home to the house of the 
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rson he had himself so ill-treated, 

e never felt any thing approaching to 

it; the extent of his reasoning on this 

point only went to his satisfaction, that 

«some one” took care of him, and that 

he was not left to lie on the floor of 
the “ salon.” 

This admirable philosophy of his 
served in a great measure to relieve 
me from the constraint I felt in pre- 
senting myself before him, and soon 
put me perfectly at my ease in our in- 
terview. After learning that, except 
some head-aching sensations, the only 
inconvenience he experienced was an 
inconquerable thirst, I touched slightly 
on the cause of his misfortune, when, 
what was my astonishment to discern 
that he not only did not entertain a 
particle of ill-will towards the man 
who had so brutally ill-treated him, 
but actually grew warm in his pane- 
gyric of Burke’s consummate skill and 
address at play—such qualities in his 
estimation being well worthy to cover 
any small blemishes of villainy his 
character might suffer under. 

“T say, don’t you think Burke a 
devilish sharp fellow ? he’s up to every 
thing, and so cool—so confoundedly 
cool; not last night, though: no, by 
Jove! he lost temper completely. I 
shall be marked with that knock, eh? 
Damn me, it was too bad; he must 
apologise for it. You know he was 
drunk, and somehow he was all wrong 
the whole evening; he wouldn't let 
me back the ‘rouge,’ and such a run 
—you saw that, I suppose.” 

I assented with a nod, for I still 
hesitated how far I should communi- 
cate to him my knowledge of Burke’s 
villainy towards myself. 

‘ By-the-bye, it’s rather awkward 
my being here; you know your people 
have cut me: don’t you think I might 
get a cab to bring me over to the Rue 

Alger 2” 

There was something which touched 
me in the simplicity of this remark, 
and I proceeded to assure him that 
any former impressions of my friends 
would not be remembered against him 
at that moment. 

“Oh! that I’m sure of. No one 
ever thinks it worth while to bear ma- 
lice against a poor devil like me; but 
if I'd have backed the red——” 

“Colonel O'Grady is in the draw- 
ing-room,” said a servant in a low 
voice to me_ at this instant ; and leav- 
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ing Lord Dudley to speculate on the 
contingencies of his having “ backed 
the red,” I joined my friend, whom I 
had not seen on the previous day. 

We were alone, and in ten minutes 
I explained to him the entire discovery 
I had fallen upon, concealing only my 
affection for Louisa Bellew, which I 
could not bring myself even to allude 
to. 

“TI see,” said Phil, when I con- 
cluded—* I see you are half disposed 
to forgive De Vere all his rascality. 
Now, what a different estimate we 
take of men; perhaps—I can’t say— 
it is because I’m an Irishman—but I 
lean to the bold-faced villain Burke ; 
the miserable, contemptible weakness 
of the one is far more intolerable to 
me than the ruffian effrontery of the 
other. Don’t forget the lesson I gave 
you many a year ago: a fool is always 
a blackguard. Now, if that fellow 
could see his companion this minute, 
there is not a circumstance he has 
noticed here that he would not retail, 
if it bore to your disadvantage. Un- 
touched by your kindness to him, he 
would sell you, ay, to the very man 
you saved him from. But, after all, 
what have we to do with him? Our 
first point is, to rescue this poor girl’s 
name from being ever mixed with his ; 
any thing further is, of course, out of 
the question. The Rooneys are going 
back—I saw Paul this morning—‘the 
Cruiskeen Lawn’ has been their ruin 
—all the Irish officers who had taken 
Madame de Roni for an illustrious 
stranger have found out the true 
scent ; and so many distinguished per- 
sons are involved in the ridicule of 
their parties, that the old chef de police, 
my friend, has sent them a private 
order to leave Paris in a week. Paul 
is in raptures at it—he has spent 
eighteen thousand in two months— 
detests the place—is dying to be back 
in Dublin—and swears that excapt 
one Cossack officer he hasn’t met a 


pleasant fellow since he came abroad.” 
** And Mrs. Paul ?” 
“ Oh! the old story. 
main up to it, and he has hinted that 
the Empress of Russia has heard of 
the Czar’s attentions—that there’s the 


devil to pay in St. Petersburgh—and 
0 


I put Guille- 


that if she doesn’t manage to steal out 

of Paris slyly, some confounded boy- 

ard or other will slip a sack over her 

head and carry her off to Tobolsk, 
2x 
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Elizabeth and the Exiles has formed 
— of her reading, and Madame de 

oni will dream every night of the 
knout till she reaches her dear native 
land. But now to business. I, too, 
have made my discoveries since we 
met. De Vere’s high play has been a 
matter of surprise to all who know 
him. I have found out his secre-— 
he plays with forged billets de banque.” 

« And has the wretched fellow gone 
so far as this ?” 

“He doesn’t know it—he believes 
that the money is the proceeds of bills 
he has given to Burke, who affects to 
get them discounted. See here—here 
are a handful of their notes—Guille- 
main knows all, and retains the secret 
as a hold over Burke, whose honesty 
to himself he already suspects. If he 
catch him tripping. 5 

“ Then P 

** Why, then, the galleys for life. 
Such is the system—a villain with 
them is worthless if his life isn’t at 
their disposal—Satan’s bond completely 
—all, all. But show me De Vere’s 
room, and leave me alone with him 
for half an hour. Let us then meet 
at my hotel, and concert future 
measures.” 

Having left O'Grady with De Vere, 
I walked out upon the boulevards, my 
head full of the extraordinary facts so 
suddenly thronging one upon the dther. 
A dash of hope, that for many a day 
had not visited me, was now mingled 
through all my meditations, and I 
began to think that there was yet a 
chance of happiness for me. 

I had not gone many paces when an 
arm was thrust into mine, and a hearty 
chuckling laugh at the surprise rang 
in my ear. I turned—it was Mr. 
Paul Rooney, taking his morning's 
promenade of Paris, and now on his 
way home with an enormous bouquet 
for madame, which she had taught him 
to present to her each day on her 
appearing in the drawing-room. 

“Ah! captain, the very man I 
wanted. We haven't had a moment 
to ourselves since your arrival. You 
must come and take a bit of dinner 
with us to-day—thank heaven, we've 
no company. I have a leg of pork, 
smuggled into the house as if it was a 
bale of goods from Alexandria. No- 
body knows of it but myself and Tim.” 

“ Tim ! why, have you brought Tim 
to Paris ?” 
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* Hush!” said he in a low cautious 
voice; “I'd be ruined entirely if ma- 
dame was to find him out. Tim is 
dressed like a Tartar, and stands in 
the hall; and Mrs. Rooney believes 
that he never heard of a civil bill in 
his life. But here we are.” 

So saying, he opened a small wicket 
with a latch key, and led me into a 
large and well-trimmed garden, across 
which we walked at a rapid pace; 
Paul speculating from the closed shut- 
ters of his wife’s room that he needed 
not have hurried home so fast— 

“‘She’s not down yet—one o'clock 
as I'm a sinner. Come along, and 
sit down in the library; I'll join you 
presently.” 

Scarcely had Paul left the room 
when I began to think over the awk- 
wardness of my position should I meet 
Miss Bellew ; what course to follow 
under the circumstances I knew not ; 
when just at the moment the door 
opened, and she entered. Not per- 
ceiving me, as I stood in a deep window 
recess, she drew a chair to the fire and 
sat down. I hardly ventured to breathe 
—I felt like one who had no right to 
obtrude himself there, and had become, 
as it were, a spy upon her. A long- 
drawn breath burst from me; she 
started up; I moved slightly forward, 
and stood before her. She leaned her 
hand upon the arm of the chair for 
support, her cheek grew deadly pale ; 
and a tremulous quiver shook her lip. 

** Mr. Hinton,” she began ; and then 
as if the very sound of her voice had 
terrified her, she paused. “ Mr. Hin- 
ton,” resumed she, “ I am sure—nay, 
Iknow—if you were aware of the 
reasons of my conduct towards you, 
you would not only acquit me of all 
blame, but spare me the pain of our 
ever meeting.” 

“1 know them—I do know them,” 
said J passionately; “1 have been 
slandered.” 

* No, you do not, cannot know what 
I mean,” interrupted she. “It is a 
secret between my own heart and one 
who is now no more.” 

The last words fell from her one by 
one, while a single tear rolled from 
her eyelid, and trickled along her 
cheek. 

« Yes, yes, Louisa, I do know it~ 
I know all: a chance has told me how 
your dear father’s name has been used 
to banish me for ever from your sight 
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—how a forgery of his hand-writ- 
in , 

** What! who could have told you 
what my father’s last note contained ?” 

‘*He who wrote it confessed it in 
my hearing—Ulick Burke: nay, I can 
even repeat the words But as I 
spoke, a violent trembling seized her, 
her lips became bloodless, she tottered, 
and sank upon the chair. I had only 
time to spring forward and catch her 
in my arms, and her head fell heavily 
back, and dropped on my shoulder. 

I cannot, if I would, repeat the 
words which, in all the warm eloquence 
of affection I spoke. I could mark by 
her heightened colour that the life’s 
blood again coursed freely in her veins ; 
and could see that she heard me. I 
told her how through every hardship 
and suffering, in all the sorrow of dis- 
appointed ambition, in the long hours 
of captivity, my heart had ever turned 
to her: and then, when we did meet, 
to see her changed ! 

* But you do not blame—you can- 
not blame me, if I believed 3 

“No, if you tell me now that but 
for this falsehood you have not altered 
—that your heart is still as much my 
own as I once thought it.” 

A faint smile played on her lips as 
her eyes were turned upon me; while 
her voice muttered— 

« And do you still love me?” 

I pressed her-hand to my lips in rap- 
ture, when suddenly the door opened, 
and Paul Rooney rushed in. 

“ Another candidate for the leg of 

Eh? what's this?” said he, 
as I rose and advanced to meet him; 
while Louisa, blushing deeply, buried 
her head in her hand, and then start- 
ing up, left the room. 

‘Captain, captain,” said Paulgravely, 
«‘ what does this mean ? Do you suppose 
that because there is some difference in 
our rank in life, that you are privi- 
leged to insult one who is under my 
protection? Is it because you are the 
guardsman, and I the attorney, that 
you have dared to take a liberty here, 
which in your own walk you couldn’t 
venture on ?”” 

** My dear Mr. Rooney, you mis- 
take me sadly.” 

“Tf I do not mistake you I'll put a 
hole in your body as sure as my name's 
Paul,” was the quick reply. 

“ You do, then, and wrong me to 

-boot. Ihave been long and ardently 
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attached to Miss Bellew. From the 
hour [ met her at your house, I loved 
her. It is the first time we have met 
since our long separation, I determined 
it should not be lost. I've asked her 
to be my wife.” 

“You have! 
say ?” 

«¢ She has consented.” 

‘“‘ Rum-ti-iddity, iddity,” said Paul, 
snapping his fingers, and capering 
about the room like a man deranged. 
‘* Give me your hand, my buck. I'd 
rather draw the settlements, so help 
me, than I'd see the warrant to make 
me master of the rolls. Who'd say 
there isn’t luck in a leg of pork? She's 
a darling girl; and beautiful as she is, 
her looks isn’t the best of her—an 
angel as sure as I’m here. And look 
here,"—here he dropped his voice,— 
‘seven thousand a year, that may be 
made nine. Hennesy’s farm is out of 
lease in October: and the Cluangoff 
estate is let at ten shillings an acre. 
Hurroo! maybe I won't be drunk to- 
night ; and bad luck to the Cossack, 
Tartar, Bohemian, or any other black- 
guard, I'll let in to the house this day 
or night. Sworn, my lord.” 

After some little discussion, it was 
arranged that if Louisa would give 
her consent to the arrangement, the 
marriage should take place before the 
Rooneys left Paris. Meanwhile, Paul 
agreed with me in keeping the whole 
matter a perfect secret from every 
body, Mrs. Rooney herself included. 
Our arrangements were scarcely con- 
cluded when O'Grady appeared. Hav- 
ing waited for me some time at his 
hotel, he had set out in search of me. 

*T’m your man to-day, Paul,” said 
he. You got my note, I suppose?” 

« Allright,” said Mr. Rooney, whose 
double secret of the marriage and the 
leg of pork seemed almost too much 
for him to bear. 

** | suppose I may tell Phil,” said I 
in a whisper. 

**No one else,” said Paul as we 
left the house, and I took O’Grady’s 
arm down the street. 

“ Well, I have frightened De Vere 
to some purpose,” said O’Grady. 
“ He has made a full confession about 
Burke, who was even a deeper villain 
than we supposed. What do you 
think, he has been the spy of the 
Buonapartist faction all this time, and 

elling old Guillemain as regularly as 
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the others. To indulge his passion for 
play, he received the pay of four diffe- 
rent parties, whom he pitted against 
each other exactly as he saw proper. 
Consummate clever scoundrel! he had 
to deal with men whose whole lives are 
passed in the very practice of every 
chicanery and deceit, and yet he has 
jockied them all. What a sad thing 
to think that abilities and knowledge 
of mankind should be prostituted to 
the lowest and most debasing uses; and 
that the sole tendency of talent should 
be to dishonour and disgrace its pos- 
sessor! Some of his manufactured 
despatches were masterpieces of clever- 
ness.” 

* Well, where is he now? Still in 
Paris ?” 

‘No. The moment he had so far 
forgotten himself as to strike De Vere, 
he forged a passport, and returned to 
London, carrying with him hosts of 
papers of the French authorities, which 
to our foreign-office will be very ac- 
ceptable. De Vere meanwhile feels 
quite at his ease. He was always 
afraid of his companions yet can't 
forgive him his last indignity.” 

“No! Ablow!” 

“ Not at all! you mistake—his re- 
grets have a different origin. Itis for 
not backing the ‘rouge’ that he is 
inexorable towards him. Besides he 
is under the impression that all these 
confessions he has been making, esta- 
blish for him a kind of moral insol- 
vency act, by which he is to come forth 
irresponsible for the past, and quite 
ready to contract new debts for the 
future. At this moment his greatest 
point of doubt consists in whether he 
should marry your cousin Lady Julia 
or Miss Bellew; for, in his own phrase, 
‘he must do something that way to 
come round.’” 

« Impudent scoundrel !” 

“Fact, I assure you; and so easy, 
so unaffected, so free from embarrass- 
ment of any kind is he, that I’m really 
quite a convert to this modern school 
of good manners, when associating 
with even such as Burke conveys no 
feeling of shame or discomfort. More 
than could be said some forty years 
ago, | fancy.” 

It was the hour of my mother's 
morning reception, and we found the 
drawing-room crowded with loungers 
and fashionable idlers, discussing the 
news of the day, and above all the 
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Roni féte—the extraordinary finale to 
which gave rise to a hundred conjec- 
tures: some asserting that Monsieur 
de Roni’s song was a violent pasqui- 
nade against the Emperor Alexander. 
Others, equally well informed, alleging 
it was the concerted signal for a gene- 
ral massacre of the allies, which was 
to have begun at the same moment in 
the Rue Montmartre. “She is a 
Buonapartist—a Legitimiste—a Nea- 
politane—an Anversoise,” contended 
one after another; my only fear being, 
that some one would enlighten the 
party by saying she was the wife of an 
Irish attorney. All agreed, however, 
she was “ bien mauvais ton ;” that her 


Jféte was, with all its magnificence, any 


thing but select; her supper superb, 
but too crowded by half; and, in fact, 
that Madame Roni had enjoyed the 
cee of -ruining herself to very 
ittle other purpose than that of being 
generally ridiculed and laughed at. 

«* And this niece, or ward, or what- 
ever it is—who can tell any thing of 
her ?” said my mother. 

“Ah, pardieu! she’s very hand- 
some,” said Grammont, with a mali- 
cious smile. 

“ Perfect,” said another, “ quite 
perfect; but a little—a very little too 
graceful. Dont you think so ?” 

* Why, what do you mean?” said 
Lady Charlotte, as her eyes sparkled 
with animation at the thought of a 
secret. 

** Nothing,” replied the last speaker, 
carelessly ; “except that one always 
detects the ‘danseuse :’ she was thinner 
when I saw her at Naples.” 

I whispered one word—but one—in 
his ear, and his face became purple 
with shame and confusion. 

« Eh, what is it?” said my mother 
eagerly. “ John knows something of 
her too. John, dearest, let us hear 
it ?” 

“IT am in your Jadyship’s debt as 
regards one secret,” said O’Grady, 
interrupting ; “ perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to pay it on this occasion. The 
lady in question is the daughter of an 
Trish baronet, the descendant of a 
family as old as any of those who now 
hear me. That baronet would have 
been a peer of the realm, had he con- 
sented to vote once—but once—with 
the minister, on a question where his 
conscience told him to oppose him; 
his refusal was repaid by neglect— 
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others were promoted to rank and 
honours before him; but the frown of 
a minister could neither take away the 
esteem of his country, nor his own 
self-respect. He is now dead; but 
his daughter is the worthy inheritor 
of his virtues and his name—perhaps 
I might interest the present company 
as much in her favour by adding, she 
possesses something like eight thousand 
per annum.” 

“Two hundred thousand livres de 
rent !” said Grammont, smacking his 
lips with astonishment, and perfectly 
insensible to the tone of mockery in 
which O’Grady’s last words were 
spoken. 

** And you are sure of all this?” said 
my mother. 

O’Grady bowed deeply, but without 
speaking, while his features assumed 
an expression of severe determination 
1 had never witnessed before. I could 
not help remarking, that amid the 
dismay such an announcement created 
amid that gossiping and calumnious 
assembly, my cousin Julia’s eyes shone 
with an added lustre, and her whole 
face beamed with a look of proud and 
exalted beauty. 

This was now the time to tell 
O’Grady my secret: and drawing him 
towards a window, I said— 

“Phil, I can wait no longer—you 
must hear it. I’m going to be mar- 
ried.” 

The words had not left my lips, 
when O’Grady started back, his face 
pale like a corpse, and his whole frame 
trembling with eagerness. By a vio- 
lent effort, however, he rallied; and as 
he clutched my arm with his fingers, 
he said— 

“TI must be going! these good people 
have made me forget an appointment. 
Make my respectful homage to her 
ladyship—and the bride. 1 shall see 
you before I leave.” 

‘* Leave! Why, where are you 
thinking of going ?” 

*« To India.” 

“To India!” said Julia, starting 
round as he spoke. 

“ To India!” said I in amazement. 

He nodded, and, turning quickly 
round, left the room. 

I hastened after him with all my 
speed, and dashing down stairs, was 
making for the porte cochére, when a 
shadow beside the door-way caught 
my eye. stopped. It was O'Grady : 
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he was leaning against the wall, his 
head buried in his hands. A horrible 
doubt shot through my heart—I dared 
not dwell upon it, but rushing towards 
him, I called him by his name. He 
turned quickly round, while a fierce 
wild look glistened in his eyes— 

*«* Not now, Hinton—not now !” said 
he, motioning me away with his hand; 
and then, as a cold shudder passed 
over him, he drew his hand across his 
face, and added in a lower tone—* I 
never thought to have betrayed myself 
thus. Good-by, my dear fellow, good- 
by! It were better we shouldn’t meet 
again.” 

** My dearest, best friend! I never 
dreamed that the brightest hour of my 
life was to throw this gloom over your 
heart.” 

« Yes, Jack,” said he, in a voice low 
and broken, “from the first hour I 
saw her I loved her. The cold man- 
ner she maintained towards me at your 
father’s house . 

“In my father’s house ! 
you mean ?” 

«‘ When in London, I speak of — 
when I joined first. Your cousin - 

“* My cousin !” 

“Yes, Lady Julia. Are you so im- 
patient to call her wife, that you will 
not remember her as cousin ?” 

Call her wife! My dear boy, 
you're raving. It’s Louisa Bellew.” 

“What! Isit Miss Bellew you are 
to marry?” 

* To be sure 

But I could not finish the sentence ; 
as he fell upon my shoulder, and his 
strong frame was convulsed with emo- 
tion. In an instant, however, I tore 
myself away ; and calling out—“ Wait 
for me, O’Grady!” rushed up-stairs. 
I peeped hastily into the drawing-room, 
and then hurrying along a corridor, 
opened a door attheend. The blinds 
of the windows were down, and the 
room so dark that I could scarcely 
perceive if any one were there, had 
not my steps been guided by a low sob, 
which I heard issue from the end of 
the sofa. 

“Julia,” said I, rushing forward—« 
« Julia, my dearest cousin! this is no 
time to deceive ourselves: he loves 
you—loved you from the first hour he 
met you. Let me have but one word. 
Can he—dare he hope that you are 
not indifferent tohim? Let him but 
see you—-but speak to you. Believe 


What do 
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me, you have bent a heart as proud 
and haughty as your own; and you 
will have broken it if you refuse him. 
There, dearest girl ! 
heart’s thanks for that !” 
The slightest pressure of her taper 


Thanks—my 
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fingers sent a thrill through me, as I 
sprang up and dashed down the stairs. 
In an instant I had seized O’Grady’s 
arm, and the next moment whispered 
in his ear— 

“You've won her !”” 


CHAPTER LXI,—NEW ARRIVALS. 


Mr. Pavt Roonzy’s secret was des- 
tined to be inviolable, as regarded his 
leg of pork; for Madame de Roni, 
‘either from chagrin or fatigue, did 
not leave her room the entire day ; 
Miss Bellew declined joining us; and 
we sat down, a party of three, each 
wrapped up in his own happiness in a 
degree far too great to render us 
either social or conversational. It is 
true, the wine circulated briskly, we 
nodded pleasantly now and then to 
each other ; but all our efforts to talk 
led to so many blunders and cross 
answers, that we scarcely ventured on 
more than a chance phrase, or a good- 
humoured smile. There were cer- 
tainly several barriers in the way of 
our complete happiness, in the innu- 
merable prejudices of my lady mother, 
who would be equally averse to 
O’Grady’s project as to my own; but 
now was not the time to speculate on 
these ; and we wrapped ourselves up 
in the glorious anticipation of our 
success, and cared little for such 
sources of opposition as might now 
arise. Meanwhile, Paul entered into 
a long and doubtless very accurate 
statement of the Bellew property, to 
which, I confess, I paid little attention, 
save when the name of Louisa oc- 
curred, which momentarily aroused 
me from my dreaminess. All the 
wily stratagems by which he had 
gained his points with Galway juries 
—all the cunning devices by which he 
had circumvented opposing lawyers, 
and obtained verdicts in almost hope- 
less cases, however I might have 
relished another time, I only now 
listened to without interest, or heard 
without understanding. 

Towards ten o'clock I received 
more than one hint from O'Grady 
that we had promised to take tea at 
the Place Véndome; while I myself 
was mancuvring to find out, if we 
were to adjourn for coffee, what 
poaspent there might be of seeing 

ouisa Bellew in the drawing-room. 


It was in that dusky twilight we 
sat, which somehow seems so suited 
to the quiet enjoyment of one’s claret 
with a small and chosen party; where 
intimacy prevails sufficiently to make 
conversation more a thing of choice 
than necessity; where each man can 
follow out his own path in thought, 
and only let his neighbour have a 
peep here and there into his dream- 
ings; where some vista opens, or some 
bold prospect stretches away: next to 
the blazing fire of a winter’s hearth, 
this is the pleasantest thing I know of. 
Thus was it—when the door opened, 
and a dusky outline of a figure ap- 
peared at the entrance. 

“Is Master Phil here?” said a 
cranky voice there was no mistaking 
as Mr. Delany’s. 

“ Yes, Corny. 
any thing new ?” 

* Where's the captain?” said he in 
the same tone. 

* I’m here, Corny,” said I. 

* Well; there’s them looking for 
pe without,” said he, “ that ill may- 

e surprise you, pleasant as ye are 
now.” 

A detestable effort at a laugh here 
brought on a fit of coughing that 
lasted a couple of minutes. 

“ Who is it?” said I. ‘ Where are 
they ?” 

A significant gesture with his thumb 
over his shoulder was the only reply 
to my question, while he barked out— 
Don’t you see me coughing the 
inside out o’ me.” 

I started up, and—without attend- 
ing to Paul's suggestion to bring my 
friends in, or O’Grady's advice to be 
cautious if it were Burke—hurried 
outside, where a servant of the house 
was in waiting to conduct me. 

“Two gentlemen in the drawing- 
room, sir,’’ said he, as he preceded me 
down the corridor. 

The next instant the door opened, 
and I saw my father, accompanied by 
another person, who, being wrapped 


What’s wrong ?— 
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up in travelling equipment, I could 
not recognise. 

«* My dear father,” said I, rushing 
towards him; when suddenly I stopped 
short, as I perceived that, instead of 
the affectionate weleome I looked for, 
he had crossed his hands behind his 
* back, and fixed on me a look of stern 
displeasure. 

* What does this mean ?” said I, 
in amazement ; “it was not thus | 
expected——.” 

“ It was not thus I hoped to have 
received my son,” said he resolutely, 
“after a long and eventful separation. 
But this is too painful to endure 
longer. Answer me, and with the 
same truth I have always found in 

ou—Is there a young lady in this 
ouse called Miss Bellew?” 

* Yes, sir,” said I, as a cold perspi- 
ration broke over me, and | could 
scarcely support myself. 

“Did you make her acquaintance 
in Treland ?” 

Yes, sir,” 

“ Did you, at that time, use every 
effort to win her affections, and give 
her to understand that she had yours?” 

* Yes, sir,” said I, more faintly than 
before; for already some horrible 


doubt was creeping on my mind. 

« And have you now, sir,” continued 
he, in a voice elevated to a higher 
pitch—“ have you now, sir, when a 


prospect of a richer alliance presents 
itself, dishonoured yourself and my 
name, by deserting the girl whose 
affections you have so gained?” 

« No, sir—that is untrue.” 

“Stop, young man! I have one at 
hand this moment who may compel 
you to retract your words as shame- 
fully: as you have boldly said them. 
Do you know this gentleman ? 

“Father Loftus!” said I, starting 
back in astonishment, as the good 
o— unfolded a oe comforter from 

is throat, and stood forth. 

* Yes, indeed—no other,” said he, in 
a voice of great sadness; “ and sorry 
I am to see you this way.” 

«You, surely, my dear friend,” said 
I—*« you cannot believe thus harshly of 
me? 

“If it wasn't for your handwriting, 
Td not have believed the pope of 
Rome,” was his reply, as he wiped his 
eye. But there it is.” 


_ Sa saying, he handed to me, with 
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trembling fingers, a letter, bearing the 
Paris post-mark. 

I tore it open, and found it was 
written in my own name, and addressed 
to Father Loftus, informing him of 
my deep regret that, having disco- 
vered the unhappy circumstance of her 
mother’s conduct, I was obliged to re- 
linquish all thoughts of an alliance 
with Miss Bellew’s family, whose con- 
nection with my own had been so pro- 
ductive of heavy misfortune. his 
also contained an open note, to be 
handed by the priest, to Miss Bellew, 
in which I was made formally to re- 
nounce her hand, for reasons in the 
possession of Father Loftus. 

In a second the truth flashed across 
me, from whom this plot proceeded ; 
and searcely permittting myself time 
to read the letter through, I called 
out— 

“ This is a forgery! I never wrote 
it—never saw it before.” 

* What!” said my father, starting 
round, and fixing his eye on the 
priest. 

“You never wrote it?” echoed 
Father Tom. “Do you say so? Is 
that your word as a gentleman?” 

“It is,” said I firmly. This day 
—this very day, I have asked Miss 
Bellew to be my wife, and she has 
consented.” 

Before my father could seize my 
hand, the good priest had thrown his 
arms round my neck, and given me an 
embrace a bear might have envied. 
The scene that followed I cannot de- 
scribe. My poor father, quite over- 
powered, sat down upon a chair, hold- 
ing my hand within both his; while 
Father Tom bustled about the room, 
looking into all the glass and china 
ornaments for something to drink, as 
his mouth he said, was like a lime- 
burner’s hat. The honest fellow, it 
appeared, on receiving the letters signed 
with my name, left his home the same 
night, and travelled with all speed to 
London, where he found my father jus 
on the eve of leaving for Paris. Very 
little persuasion was necessary to in- 
duce him to continue his journey fur- 
ther. On their arrival at Paris, they 
had gone to O’Grady’s hotel, where 
securing Corny’s services, they lost not 
a moment in traeking me out in the 
manner I have mentioned. 

O’Grady's surprise was little inferior 
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to my own, as I introduced General 
Hinton and Father Loftus ; but as to 
Mr. Rooney, he actually believed the 
whole to be a dream, and even when 
candles were brought, and he had taken 
a patient survey of the priest, he was 
far from crediting that my parent was 
not performed by deputy, till my 
father’s tact and manner convinced him 
of his mistake. 

While the priest was recounting 
some circumstances of his journey, I 
took occasion to tell my father of 
O’Grady’s intentions regarding Julia, 
which with all the warmth of his na- 
ture he at once responded to; and 
touching his glass gaily with Phii’s 
merely added—* with my best wishes.” 
Poor O’Grady caught up the meaning 
at once, and grasped his hand with en- 
thusiasm, while the tears started to his 
eyes. 
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It would lead me too far—and per- 
haps where the good-nature of my 
reader might not follow me—were I to 
speak more of that happyevening. It is 
enough to say, that Father Loftus won 
every moment on my father who, also 
was delighted with the hearty raci- 
ness of honest Paul. Their stores 
of pleasantry and fun—so new to him 
—were poured forth with profu- 
sion; and a party, every member 
of which was more disposed to like 
each other, and be pleased, never met 
together. 

I myself, however, was not without 
my feeling of impatience to reach the 
drawing-room, which I took the first 
favourable opportunity of effecting ; 
only then perceiving that O’Grady had 
anticipated me, having stolen away 
some time before. 


CHAPTER LXII,—CONCLUSION. 


Ir would be even more wearisome to 
my reader, than the fact was worrying 
to myself, were I to recount the steps 
by which my father communicated to 
Lady Charlotte the intended mar- 
riages, and finally obtained her consent 
to both. Fortunately, for some time 
revious she had been getting tired of 
aris, and was soon brought to suppose 
that these little family arrangements 
were as much “ got up” to afford her 
an agre2able surprise, and a healthful 
stimulant to her weak nerves, as for 
any other cause whatever. With Mrs. 
Rooney, on the other hand, there was 
considerable difficulty. The holy al- 
liance she had contracted with the 
sovereigns, had suggested so much of 
es to her expectations, that she 
reamed of nothing but archdukes and 
counts of the empire; and was at first 
quite inexorable at the bare idea of 
the “ messaliance” that awaited her 
ward, A chance decided what re- 
sisted every species of argument. 
Corny Delany, who had been sent with 
anote to Mr. Rooney, happened to be 
waiting in the hall while Mrs. Rooney 
out to her carriage, escorted by 

the “ Tartar” of whom we have al- 
ready made mention. Mrs. Rooney 
was communicating her orders to her 
bearded attendant, by a code of signals 
on her fingers, when Corny, who 


watched the proceeding with increasing 
impatience, exclaimed— 

« Arrah, can’t you tell the man what 
you want! Sure, though you have 
him dressed like a wild baste, he doesn’t 
forget English.” 

“It is a Tartar!” said Mrs. Rooney 
with a contemptuous sneer at Corny, 
and a forbidding wave of her hand 
ordaining silence. 

“A Tarther! Oh, blessed Timothy, 
there’s a name for one that comes of 
dacent people. He's a county Carlow 
man, and well known he is in the same 
parts. Many a writ he served—eh, 
Tim?” 

“Tim!” said Mrs. Rooney in horror, 
as she beheld her wild-looking friend 
grin from ear to ear with a most fear- 
ful significance of what he heard. 

‘* It wasn’t my fault, ma’am, at all,” 
said the Tartar with a very Dublin 
accent in the words—* it was the mas- 
ter made me.” 

What further explanation Tim 
might have afforded, it is difficult to 
say, for Mrs. Rooney’s nerves had re- 
ceived too severe and too sudden a 
shock. A horrible fear lest all the kingly 
and royal personages by whom she had 
been for some weeks surrounded might 
only turn out to be Carlow men, or 
something as unsubstantial, beset her— 
a dreadful unbelief of every thing and 
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every body seized upon her, and, quite 
overcome, she fainted. O’Grady, who 
happened to come up at the instant, 
learned the whole secret at once, and 
with his wonted readiness resolved to 
profit by it. Mrs. Paul returned to 
the drawing-room, and ere half an 
hour was fully persuaded that as 
General Hinton was about to return 
to Ireland as commander of the forces, 
the alliance was, on the whole, not so 
deplorable as she had feared. 

To reconcile so many conflicting 
interests, to conciliate so many totally 
opposite characters, was a work I 
should completely have failed in with- 
out O’Grady’s assistance. He, how- 
ever, entered upon it con amore ; and 
under his auspices, not only did Lady 
Charlotte receive the visits of Father 
Tom Loftus, but Mr. Paul became 
actually a favourite with my cousin 
Julia; and finally, the grand catas- 
trophe of the drama was accomplished, 
and my lady mother proceeded in all 
state to wait on Mrs. Rooney herself, 
who, whatever her previous preten- 
sions, was so awed by the condescension 
of her ladyship’s manner, that she ac- 
tually struck her colours at the first 
broadside. 

Weddings are stupid things in re- 
ality, but on paper they are detestable. 
Not even the Morning Post can give 
them a touch of interest. I shall not, 
then, trouble my reader with any nar- 
rative of white satin and orange- 
flowers, bouquets, breakfasts, and 
Bishop Luscombe; neither shall I 
entertain him with the article in the 
French Feuilleton, as to which of the 
two brides was the more strictly beau- 
tiful, and which more lovely. 

Having introduced my reader to 
certain acquaintances—some of them 
rather equivocal ones, I confess—I 


ought perhaps to add a word of their . 


future fortunes. 
Mr. Ulick Burke escaped to America, 
where, by the exercise of his abilities 
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and natural sharpness, he accumulated 
a large fortune; and, distinguished by 
his anti-English prejudices, became a 
leading member of Congress. 

Of Lord Dudley de Vere I only 
know that he has lived long enough, 
if not to benefit by experience, to take 
advantage of Lord Brougham's change 
in the law of imprisonment for debt. 
I saw his name in a late number of 
The Times, with a debt of some fifteen 
thousand annexed to it, against which 
his available ore was eleven 
pounds odd shillings. 

Father Loftus sleeps in Murrana- 
kilty. No stone marks his resting- 
place: but not a peasant’s foot, for 
many a mile round, has not pressed 
the little path-way that leads to his 
grave, to offer up a prayer for a good 
man, and a friend to the poor. 

Tipperary Joe is to be met on the 
Kilkenny road. His old red coat, 
now nearly russet colour, is torn and 
ragged: the top-boots have given place 
to bare legs, as well tanned as their 
predecessors: but his merry voice and 
cheerful “ Tallyho!” are still as rich 
as of yore, and his heart, poor fellow ! 
as light as ever it was. 

Corny Delany is the amiable pro- 
prietor of a hotel in the neighbour- 
hood of Castlebar, where his habitual 
courtesy and amenity are as con- 
spicuous as of yore. He has re- 
quested me to take this opportunity of 
recommending his establishment to the 
‘‘ Haythens and Turks” that yearly 
perform tours in his vicinity. 

The Rooneys live, and ure as hos- 
pitable as ever. I dare not venture to 
give their address, lest you should take 
advantage of the information. 

O’Grady and his wife are now at 
Malta. 

Jack Hinton and his are, as they 
have every right to be— 


Your very grateful and obedient 
Servants. 


ENVOY. 


My pear Faiznps—You must often 
have witnessed in the half-hour which 
preludes departure from a dinner-party, 
the species of quiet bustle leave-taking 
produces. The low-voiced announce- 
ment of Mr. Somebody's carriage— 


the whispered good-night, the bow, 
the slide, the half-pressed finger, and 
he is gone. Another and another 
succeed him, and the few who linger 
on turn ever towards the opening door, 
and while they affect to seem at ease, 
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are cursing their coachman and won- 
dering at the delay. 

The position of the host on such 
an occasion, is precisely that of the 
author at the gclose of a tale: the 
same doubts are his, whether the en- 
tertainment he has provided has pleased 
his guests; whether. the persons he 
has introduced to each other are mu- 
tually satisfied ;—and, finally, the same 
solitude which visits him who “ treads 
alone some banquet-hall deserted,” 
settles down upon the weary writer, 
who watches one by one the spirits he 
has conjured up depart for ever ; and, 
worse still, sees the tie snapped that 
for so long a period has bound him to 
his readers, and while they have turned 
to other and newer sources of amuse- 
ment, he is left to brood over the time 
when they walked together, and his 
voice was heard amongst them. 

Like all who look back, he sees how 
much better he could have done, were 
he again to live over the past. He re- 
grets many an opportunity of interest- 
ing you lost for ever—many an occa- 
sion to amuse which may never occur 

ain. It is thus that somehow—in- 
sensibly, I believe—a kind of sadness 
creeps over one at the end of a volume: 


misgivings as to success, mingle with 
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sorrows for the loss of our accustomed 
studies ; and, altogether, the author is 
little to be envied, who, having enjoyed 
your sympathy and good wishes for 
twelve months, finds himself at last at 
the close of the year—at the limit of 
your kindness, and obliged to say 
* Good-by !” even though it condemns 
him to solitude. 

I did wish, before parting with you 
at this season, to justify myself before 
you, for certain things which my critics 
have laid to my charge ; but, on second 
thoughts, I have deemed it better to 
say nothing, lest, by my defence against 
manslaughter, a new indictment should 
be framed, and convict me of murder. 

Such is the simple truth. The 
faults—the very great faults of my 
book I am as well aware of, as I feel 
myself unable to correct them. But, 
in justice to my monitors, I must say, 
that they have less often taken me up 
when tripping, than when I stood erect 
upon good and firm ground. Yet, let 
me be grateful for all their kindness, 
which, for critics, is certainly long- 
lived, and that I may still continue for 
a season to enjoy their countenance 
and yours, is, the most sincere desire 
of your very devoted servant, 

Harry Logrequer. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE EYES. 


* A contesa eran Venuti 
Gli occhi azzuri, e gli occhi neri.” 
Bgarroia. 


Once on a time—’tis a very long time ago— 
The story's not mine, for I read it in rhyme I know, 
And unless that I fail 
In my mem’ry, the tale 
Is told by a certain Aurelio Bertola, 
A. worthy old joker, credete per certola, 
Who lived, let me see—but I think that I hear 
Some young miss, with a toss of her head interfere 
To stop my narration at once with a pert “ Oh la! 
* What's this about 
«* That you make such a rout, 
‘ Pray give us your tale if there’s any thing in it ;” 
Then my tale’s at your service, fair ladies, this minute. 


Well, once on a time—we have no such times now at all, 
When birds, beasts, and fishes could chatter—but how at all 
They found out the way 
No one ever could say, 
Though Doctors of Medicine, Law, and Theology, 
By Physics, and Ethics, besides Demonology, 
Have puzzled their brains to discover the law 
By which animals once were permitted to jaw ; 
But now, lack-a-day ! 
*Tis quite out of the way 
(Except at Saint Stephen’s or here on Burgh-quay,) 
To light on a case of loquacious zoology ; 
Nay, I'll lay a round sum 
That if Balaam should come, 
And swear that his donkey could preach—by the mass, 
*T would be said that the man, not the beast, was the ass. 


Well, once on a time—but I think that my rhyme 
Goes somewhat too jinglingly on in its chime, 
So I'll come to the point, 
And no longer disjoint 
My yarn with parentheses—once on a time 
When not only the whole of the ysver ‘ardgumay 
And ‘aravrwy gww» were reckoned utgarw, 
But each member and part had discovered the art 
In figures and tropes all their thoughts to impart; 
When the chin and the nose 
And the fingers and toes, 
Would meet in a friendly palaver together, 
To talk of the heat or the cold of the weather ; 
And even the (belly I was going to write, 
But the word, I opine, is not very polite ; 
And “ventre” or “ viscera” ’s not more befitting) — 
Was known to have made 
it A most wondrous tirade 
efore dinner of course) at an ate meetin 
Of the members a . 
From the heels to the head, 
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To propound in which orbits the stronger spell lies, 
Or to say ‘twixt the two, 
Were they passed in review, 
Which expression or hue, 
Bright or soft, black or blue, 
In his ocular judgment would merit the prize. 
So you well may believe, if it puzzles you quite 


le 
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And threw off his stomach so great an oration, 
That the alderman bothered the whole corporation. 


Well, once on a time, a set-too most sublime 
Between two sets of eyes, in most Billingsgate rhyme, 
Came off in some far away eastern clime. 

One pair was as black and as round as a sloe, 

And as bright as the back of a raven or crow; 

The other was blue as the light clouds that fly 

In a summer-day’s noon o’er the sun-lighted sky, 
But humid and soft as the beam of the moon 

When seen through the dews of an ev’ning in June. 


My eyes! 
It defies, 
man who relies 


dge of pupils or knowledge of dyes 





To choose eyes that are darkling or eyes that are light, 


Or soft eyes and sweet glance, or bright eyes and fleet glance, 
Or coy eyes that shrink, or bold eyes that advance, 
That these rival enchanters each claimed as her own, 


The glory of reigning superior alone. 


Then addressing her foe— 


** Ma’am, I'd have you to know, 
“For al! your black looks you are not quite the go, 
“For Pallas and Juno, 
« And that too well you know, 


Now I'm sorry to say, that when Beauties contend 
For hearts, purses, or apples, or aught to be gained, 
They go on by degrees, 
From proud airs to a breeze, 
Till they end in a storm that would tear up the trees. 
So these eyes on a day scarce had met, though by chance, 
When they eyed one another with scornful glance ; 
Then a look brought a word, 
And a second a third, 
Till from haughtily viewing each other askance, 
Right to it, together they went by the ears, 
With reproaches and sneers, and clamour and tears, 
And those feminine arts 
Which kind Nature imparts 
To relieve the full hearts of such passionate dears. 


‘Pert Hussey!” says blue eyes, restraining a tear, 
* So black and unmeaning, and yet so fiere.” 
«« What a soft mawkish creature,” says t’other; “ I swear— 
“ Skim-milk eyes!—they’re but fit for a milk-maid to wear.” 
“ Black means ev'ry thing vile, black-guard, black-leg, black-ball. 
“ And a pair of black eyes is the vilest of all 
« Blue stockings, blue-devils, blue-ruin, no doubt 
« Are charming, and blue eyes are but ‘blue look-out. 
Oh! gracious!” says blue eyes, “ how shockingly low”— 
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“ Have eyes just the hue 
** Of my own in their blue, 
* So that settles the question, I think, ma’am, parbleu !” 


“Oh! par example! !!——” 
Cried black eyes, breaking out 
In a most joyous shout 
Of insolent laughter that lasted about 
Five minutes or more, 
I should fancy, before 
She was calm, or could hinder the tears running o’er— 
“Ha! ha! ha! did you ever— 
“ He! he! he! no, I never 
“ Heard any thing half so delightful or clever— 
** What! that funny old maid !—she’s a regular dust, 
* She that wears the steel boddice half-eaten with rust ; 
“ And stiff Madam Juno, so proud and severe, 
“ With her peacock and goose, and her old-fashioned air, 
“ That I'll venture to guess, 
“She hasn’t a dress 
«‘ That was made up, or turned since the days of Queen Bess. 
* Your Aényn yAauxwaxie, 
“ And Hen Bowie, 
“ Are about as nice girls, a mon gout, as the Pope is ; 
“ Well—'tis likely enough that they've both got blue eyes, 
«‘ For they take such good care to go out in disguise ; 
«¢ One's wrapt up in a veil, 
«From the head to the tail ; 
“ And the other, to cover her eyes, which she’s right in, 
“ Puts over her face—with two holes to let light in— 
“ A thing like a mask, 
« Or a visor or casque, 
«¢ Or those brass hats that men long ago used to fight in ; 
«* But ah! had you seen 
* Love’s own beautiful queen, 
“ With her orbs of deep hazel so lustrous and bright, 
“ Like the stars flashing out from the dark vault of night, 
“ You scarcely would dare, Miss, 
«I guess to compare, Miss, 
« Your blue to my black ; and I think if you’re wise 
« You'll for once just go peep into Venus’s eyes, 
«‘ Then retire to some convent where no one appears, 
“ Or take courage and drown yourself—in your own tears.” 


’Tis noon—a stilly summer noon, 

And the hot sun-light now is falling 

In broken showers of gold among 

The olive trees and vines that throng 
Thy groves, fair Italy—recalling 

The fabled tale whose legend veiled 

A holy mystery of eld, 

How God upon earth’s pure fair breast 
Shed down his richest love, and blest 
With golden streams of sun and showers 
Her teeming womb, till bright-eyed flowers, 
And herb and fruit, and corn and vine, 
Proclaimed their parentage divine. 

*Tis noon—and deep the sun looks down 
A broad and glittering stream upon, 
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That winds its slow and plenteous waves 
’Mid deep green meads, whose fringe it laves, 
And dove-white kine are browsing there 
On the sweet herbs, and through the air 
The wild bee roves with humming song, 
And birds sit hushed the shades among, 
And heaven and earth the sense disclose 
Of sated Nature's calm repose 

What pity! that so fair a scene 

Should now be marred by strife between 
Those most contentious eyes, I ween ! 


Hush! hush !— 
What a rush! 
What a fluttering and twittering of wings ! 
See the birds how they fly 
All in pairs through the sky, 
While the air with their wild chirping rings, 
And the oxen rush mad by, 
As if stung by a gad-fly, 
Male and female in couples frisk one with another, 
And a fresh balmy breeze 
Sets the leaves on the trees 
A-jostling, and whisp’ring, and kissing each other. - 
There's something portentous, I guess, in this pother ! 
I'm greatly inclined 
To suspect in my mind 
’Tis one of the gods that is “ raising the wind.” 


Lo! quick as a flash, 
With a bound and a dash, 
Breaking out o’er the tops of the trees with a crash, 
Comes a beautiful child, fresh, sportive, and wild ; 
But there lurks in his eye 
A something so sly, 
And he has such an air espiégle and gay, 
So riant and liant you'd certainly say 
He'll turn out the deuce ’mongst the girls some day. 
He has wings on his shoulders, a bow in his hand, 
And a quiver flung over his back with a band, 
And straightforward he flies, to their no small surprise, 
Till he pitches in 'twixt those belligerent eyes 
Like a thousand of bricks—or, as old Homer sings, 
Hors wrsvbos Then shuts up his wings. 


I. 


Resistless Love! nor strength nor art 
Can break or blunt thy conquering dart ; 
No breast’s secure from thee. 
The beast that roams the desert wild, 
By thy soft influence beguiled, 
Owns thy divinity. 


Il. 


The virgin’s damask cheek is made 
Thy couch of rest, where thou art laid 
Reposed ’mid blushes warm— 
Thou haunt’st the woodland grots and caves, 
And speed’st across the trackless waves, 
Nor fear’st the raging storm. 
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Nor Gods themselves escape thy pow’r, 

Nor man, whose life is but an hour, 
That hour can brave thy sway ? 

The heart that feels thy burning smart 

With frenzied pain still bears the dart. 
That eats its core away. 


Now this I opine is a hymn very fine 
To that troublesome urchin that men call divine ; 
And I'm “ tout 2 mon aise” in thus giving my praise, 
Because, save the translation, the thing is not mine, 
But taken from Sophocles every line. 
If the book were before us, 
I’d show you the chorus, 
In the play of Antigone, page twenty-nine. 
“"Eowe avinar aud,” 
It was thus it began 
When I read it in college, a very young man, 
(With more of such lore I’ve forgotten meanwhile,) 
“¢ Consule Planco,” when the provost was Kyle. 


Your poets are always bespattering Cupid 

With praises—a practice I hold very stupid. 
Yet I’m now in the vein and I cannot refrain 
From adding my mite—so here goes at a strain— 
But, just for variety’s sake, I'll complain. 


Ah, love! how many a bard in praise 
Of thee has touched the silver string, 
And thou, ingrate ! hast paid his lays 
With fiercer brand and deeper sting, 
As, hanging o’er the melting lyre 
Too close, he strains the fatal fire. 
In vain the minstrel hymns to thee, 
And hangs his laurels in thy fane— 
The brightest wreath of minstrelsy 
Is offering all too mean ; 
At nobler and more costly prize, 
Than poet's breast, thine arrow flies, 
And smites with deathful smart— 
Then pales the brow—then fade the eyes— 
Then falls the human sacrifice. 
Thy sweetest incense are the sighs 
That rend the breaking heart— 
Ah! while ’mongst mortals thus you sport about, 
Say, cruel! “ Does your mother know you're out ?” 


Heigho !—but where was I ?”—let’s come back again 
To my story—oh, yes—we broke off it just when 
Love pounced, as I said, on the combatants. Then 
With sighing and pouting, 
And crying and flouting, 
Each one of the other-began to complain, 
When Love with a grin chucked each under the chin— 
“ Hey, dey, mes mignonnes! what a passion you're in!” 
“ A truce, little dears, 
“* With your snivelling and tears, 
‘¢ Your sneers and your flashes, and cutting eyelashes,” 
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* Hush, hush, let me hear no more sighs.” 
Then turning his head, 
With great sang froid he said, 
Sotto voce, however, of both, [*‘ D—n your eyes, 
“I've a very great mind just to let you go through 
«¢ With your fight till you pummel yourselves black and blue.]} 
‘“¢ Pray keep yourselves quiet, and take my advice, 
« T'll settle the point in dispute in a trice. 
**T chanced, t’other day, 
«In a very strange way, 
“ To come by some lines that I'll venture to say 
“ Are quite apropos to the question in court ; 
“«’Deed I think they are part of a MS. report 
‘« By some briefless practitioner in Banco Veneris, 
* From which like some others, the chandler a gainer is.” 
Then composing his face with juridical grace, 
He gave judgment (u¢ seg.) in this critical case. 


“ Il primato in questi o in quelli 
** Non depende dal colore ; 
« Ma neal cook son pitt belli 
“* Che rispondono piv al core.” 
Which, in our vernacular, means, as I render it, 
(Should any girl wish for Baretti I'll lend her it), 


Nor To BLACK NOR TO BLUE, NOT TO SHAPE NOR TO HUE, 
* ]s PRE-EMINENCE GIVEN IN THE EYES— 

Bur THE EYES THAT AT ONCE ARE THE HEART'S BEST RESPONSE 
« For BEAUTY WILL MERIT THE PRIZE,” 


My tale has its moral, and now, ere we part, 

Wives, widows, and maidens, pray lay it to heart ; 

And though it applies in words but to the eyes, 

Yet "twill serve for each charm in the fair sex that lies. 

Be your eyes black or blue, be you blonde or brunette, 

Be your tresses like gold, or the colour of jet, 

Be your brows arched or flat, be your form plump or slim, 
Young or old, tall or short, saint or sly, gay or prim, 

Let your mind in its beauty shine out through each charm, 
And, trust me, you'll each find some heart that will warm ; 
And she that can win one fond heart for her own 

Is a beauty—a queen on the holiest throne. 

While the beauty that wins not—I say with regret— 
Though beauteous, wants something more beautiful yet. 


JONATHAN FREKE SLINGsBy. 
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Origin and Progress of the United States, 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, UNTIL THE YEAR 1688.* 


Tue history of the United States 
differs in many respects from that of 
any European nation. If we search 
into the origins of those nations which 
have exercised the greatest influence 
on the progress of civilization, with a 
single exception we soon lose our path 
in the darkness of early times. Of 
the foundation of the Roman Com- 
monwealth we know nothing; of the 
early population of Greece we have 
only a few dim traditions ; nor is our 
information respecting the migrations 
of the Gothic races of a more satis- 
factory nature. So obscure is the 
early history of some of our civilized 
communities, that the authentic history 
of the three northern European king- 
doms does not reach farther back than 
the introduction of Christianity among 
them, in the tenth century. It is a 
curious and highly probable circum- 
stance, that some part of New Eng- 
land was visited by the northmen in 
the eleventh century; and if so, the 
history of Massachusets may be car- 
ried to nearly as high a date as that of 
Norway. 

The early history of the United 


States is that of England. They ~ 


possess no fabulous or heroic epoch, 
and present none of those changes and 
contests to which a progressive state 
of society in the Old World has ever 
given rise: they started into exist- 
ence with all the previous experience 
of Europe for their guide; and the 
institutions of its freest nation consti- 
tuted the basis on which their -social 
edifice was built. This is, to a cer- 
tain extent, an advantage, for we 
know intimately the history of the 
early colonists, the motives by which 
they were actuated, and can easily 
estimate the amount of merit or blame 
which they deserve. In the coloni- 
zation of the United States we find 
nothing of the heroic age of a nation 
—the youth of its history. The wars 
with the aboriginal inhabitants can 


afford no feeling of satisfaction to any 
well-constituted mind. In all cases 
they were the contests of might and 
weakness, and in too many that of 
might against right. 

On the other hand, these colonies, 
founded at a period of great intel- 
lectual activity—when the Reformation 
had emancipated the mind from a de- 
basing superstition, when natural phi- 
losophy began to be cultivated with 
success, commerce extending its influ- 
ence, and questions of civil liberty 
began to exert a practical influence on 
society—gave occasion, from their very 
origin, to the solution of problems 
which had never been previously dis- 
cussed by rulers. The very condition 
of establishing colonies in that age 
involved the discussion of many ab- 
stract questions, as, the degree of 
the supremacy due to the parent 
state, the contest for commercial 
freedom, on the one hand, and mo- 
nopoly on the other. The very ne- 
cessities of their position also taught 
the colonists to become legislators 
and politicians; they had to rely on 
their own exertions to defend them- 
selves against the hordes of savages 
which hovered around them; and 
countless local circumstances required 
that the laws of England should be 
accommodated to the wants of the 
settlers, 

The tendencies of the colonial 
establishments were, therefore, essen- 
tially democratic. The emigrants 
consisted chiefly of educated men of 
the middle class; and the value of 
labour, in a new country, removed 
the evil of absolute poverty, while the 
pursuit of agriculture afforded abun- 
dance of the necessaries of life, and 
was not favourable to the accumu- 
lation of great estates. What was 
thus the inevitable course of events in 
the North American colonies, was 
greatly accelerated by the characters 
of the early emigrants. They did 
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not establish themselves in America 
merely to better their condition, as is 
the case with the settlers in Canada 
and New Zealand at the present day ; 
but each religious or political party in 
England sought an asylum from the 
ascendancy of their opponents. 

These early English colonies dif- 
fered from those of the Portuguese 
and Dutch in this important consi- 
deration, that in the establishment of 
the former, moral considerations were 
paramount, while in that of the latter 
asimple love of wealth was the only 
principle which gave consistency to 
their policy. 

In those unsettled times when the 
English colonies were founded in 
America, the Wars of the League in 
France, the Thirty Years’ War in 
Germany, and the subsequent political 
and religious struggles in England, 
rendered all parties anxious to find an 
asylum in some more peaceful region. 
Accordingly we find at an early 
period that the Huguenots of France 
turned their attention to the New 
World, where they would be safe 
from the persecutions of an intolerant 
faction. In 1555, Coligni, the dis- 
tinguished political chief of the 
French Protestants, formed a small 
establishment of Huguenots at Rio 
Janeiro, and committed its superin- 
tendence to Villegaguon, one of the 
ablest seamen, but at the same time 
most unprincipled men of his age. 
This establishment was soon crushed 
by the Portuguese, and the colonists 
expelled, or obliged to conform to the 
religion of the conqueror, or put to 
death as heretics. In 1562, Coligni 
made another attempt to establish his 
co-religionists in the New World. 
On this occasion Florida was se- 
lected, and this unhappy colony soon 
experienced a fate still more tragical 
than that which had overtaken the 
settlement at Rio Janeiro. A feeble 
and unsuccessful attempt, during the 
reign of Henry the Fourth, to found an 
asylum in Canada, is the last effort 
which the Huguenots made to obtain 
an establishment in North America. 

The various sects and parties of 
England were more successful than 
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the French, and almost every one of 
them obtained a footing in North 
America. Virginia, long pre-eminent 
for its loyalty, was the favourite resort 
of the cavaliers during the ascendancy 
of Cromwell. The Church of Eng- 
land was established and endowed 
within its territories, and Puritan 
preachers were excluded from exer- 
cising their ministry. In the adjacent 
state of Maryland, the Roman Ca- 
tholics sought an asylum from the 
rigours of the penal laws. In the 
New England States the Puritans 
took deep root, but not emancipated 
from the intolerance under which they 
had so severely suffered, they refused 
the boon of universal toleration. A 
discontented party among them found- 
ed the little State of Rhode Island, on 
the grounds of the most complete 
democratic equality, and the most 
unlimited religious liberty. The good 
people of Rhode Island availed them- 
selves to the utmost of their liberties, 
They had no magistracy—every one 
did what seemed right in his own 
eyes; and as every man formed his 
own creed, they had no stated mi- 
nistry or congregations: and the sar- 
casm of the Puritans was, that he 
who had lost his religion elsewhere, 
would be sure to find it in Rhode 
Island. The Quakers, persecuted 
alike by all parties, obtained an asylum 
in Pensylvania.* 

Although the most of these states 
were founded before the Restoration, 
that event gave a powerful impulse 
to their colonization. The English 
Nonconformists, to escape from the 
penal laws, took refuge among the 
Puritans of New England; and the 
Presbyterians of Scotland and Ulster 
established themselves in many of the 
states, especially in New York and 
New Jersey. ‘The revocation of the 
edict of Nantz also afforded its quota 
of emigrants to the American colo- 
nies. Many settled in the New 
England states, but a still greater 
number in South Carolina. It is not 
a little remarkable, as Mr. Graham 
observes, that even the descendants of 
the most illustrious people of anti- 
quity, sought a refuge in America 


* Penn, when he obtained his patent, modestly refused to bestow his own name 
on the province, and suggested that of Sylvania, from its abounding in trees; the 
king insisted that Penn’s name should be prefixed, and heace the name, Pensylyania. 
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from Turkish oppression. In the lat- 
ter part of the eighteenth century, Sir 
W. Duncan, an eminent physician, 
conceived the project of founding a 
Greek colony in America, and actually 
transported, for this purpose, several 
hundred Greeks to East Florida. 

It is no easy task to give a con- 
densed, and at the same time a per- 
spicuous view of the progress of 
thirteen states, all possessed of many 
characteristic features, along with a 
general similarity of institutions and 
interests. The history of thirteen 
independent states presents, in some 
degree, that complexity of events 
which renders it so difficult to master 
the details of Greek history, or that 
of the Italian states in the middle 
ages. 

As Virginia is the oldest of the 
English colonies in America, so its 
history is one of the most interesting. 
The difficulties it had to contend with 
could not be overcome by the aid of 
previous experience; and it was only 
after repeated failures that a perma- 
nent footing was obtained. In the 
early history of this colony there is 
much that is pleasing, combined with 
little of what is censurable; and 
when compared with the history of 
Mexico or Peru, and the contem- 
porary conduct of Spain, is calculated 
to give Englishmen a high idea of the 
intelligence and morality of their 
countrymen. Raleigh, the originator 
of the plan of American colonization, 
it would be wrong to name in the 
same sentence with Cortez; and in 
Gosnold, Harriot, Hackluyt, and above 
all, Captain Smith, we find men, 
who while they could display all the 
enterprise and energy which charac- 
terised a Spanish conqueror, were 
guided by far nobler views, unstained 
either by avarice or cruelty. 

Although the continent of North 
America had been discovered by the 
English, under the guidance of Cabot, 
in the reign of Henry the Seventh, no 
attempt was made to colonise any part 
of this vast region until the reign of 
Elizabeth, when the genius of Raleigh 
undertook to establish a colony of 
Englishmen in the New World. With 
the knowledge we now possess, we 
cgnnot entertain any feelings of re- 
gret that the settling of America was 
so long delayed. During the inter- 
vening period England had been 
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severed from the Roman church; 
Protestantism was established, and 
civil liberty had taken vigorous root, 
and one half of the New World was 
gained for the reformed faith. 

Raleigh was destined only to lead 
the way in colonising America. His 
various attempts only proved his own 
unconquerable courage and perseve- 
rance, and obtained a store of know- 
ledge and experience of the utmost 
value to succeeding adventurers. It 
would bef too tedious a task to enter 
into any details respecting these pre- 
liminary attempts; we can only give 
a few illustrations of the spirit in 
which they were conducted. 

In his first attempts Raleigh was 
associated with his near relative and 
friend, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who 
made two voyages to America. Both 
these voyages proved unfortunate, and 
their leader, Gilbert, was lost while 
returning to England. The manner 
of his death is too characteristic to be 
omitted. He sailed in the Squirrel, a 
small vessel of only ten tons. The 
weather proved so boisterous as to 
threaten the safety of his little vessel. 
He refused, however, to abandon his 
companions, by embarking in the 
larger ship. He was seen sitting in 
the stern, reading his Bible, and 
encouraging his men; and was fre- 
quently heard to say, ‘ Courage, lads! 
we are as near to heaven at sea as on 
land.’ 

The perseverance of Raleigh was 
not exhausted by the unfortunate issue 
of his expeditions ; and he afterwards 
formed an establishment on the island 
of Roanoake, off the coast of Ca- 
rolina, which he was at last obliged to 
abandon. These attempts, however, 
led to several important consequences. 
Heriot, the mathematician, was one 
of those early colonists, and his pur- 
suits, during his residence at Roan- 
oake, were such as enabled him to 
collect a great amount of valuable 
information respecting the resources 
of America, and to leave a favourable 
impression on the Indians of the 
English character. This excellent 
man collected information respecting 
the productions of the country, its 
climate, and the manners of its in- 
habitants ; and illustrated his deserip- 
tions by the aid of the pencil. He 
gained the good-will and respect of the 
savages by displaying the effects of 
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fire-arms, and by exhibiting to them 
the wonders of the compass, the 
clock, and the telescope; but, far 
from desiring to excite feelings of 
awe towards himself, he constantly 
endeavoured to elevate the minds of 
his barbarous companions to the source 
of all knowledge and power. He 
attempted to fill their minds not 
merely with admiration for the disco- 
veries of science, but also to improve 
their hearts by a knowledge of the 
Scriptures. 

On their return to England, Heriot 
and his companions introduced a taste 
for tobacco, which they had acquired 
among the Indians, and thus created a 
demand for the staple product of Vir- 
ginia. It is said that the introduction 
of the potato into Ireland was also 
the result of these expeditions; but it 
is pretty certain that this valuable 
root was cultivated in Italy several 
years earlier. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of 
Raleigh, and his successors in enter- 
prise, the English, at the demise of 
Queen Elizabeth, had not effected a 
permanent settlement on the American 
continent. About the period of the 
accession of James, an event occurred 
which greatly facilitated future efforts 
of colonization in these regions. The 
voyage to North America had pre- 
viously been tedious and inconvenient. 
The English navigators had followed 
the route taken by Columbus, and, 
sailing by the Canaries, and Gulf of 
Florida, had performed a voyage in 
three months, which, by taking the 
direct route, might have been accom- 
plished in as many weeks. Bartho- 
lomew Gosnold, by taking the direct 
route, had the merit of bringing 
America and England nearer to each 
other, and thus removing one great 
difficulty in the way of successful 
colonization. This bold but simple 
proceeding reminds one of the similar 
exploit of Hippalus, in shortening the 
passage of the ancient traders between 
the Red Sea and the?coast of India, by 
availing himself of the regular mon- 
soons, instead of creeping timidly 
along the shores of India and Africa. 

Soon after the accession of James 
to the English throne, a company was 
formed for the purpose of trading 
with Virginia, and establishing a 
colony there. The attempts of the 
company to plant a colony were ul- 


timately successful, although after 
much blundering and many failures, 
such as naturally resulted from the 
absurd attempt to combine in one 
corporation a company of merchants, 
whose object was immediate gain, and 
a body possessed of political powers 
for forming settlements, whose benefit 
could not be reaped for many years. 
The emigrants sent out by the com- 
pany were, in general, a worthless 
race, more fit for the discipline of a 
penal settlement than for founding a 
new commonwealth. They consisted 
of goldsmiths, ruined tradesmen, cast- 
off retainers of great men, and pro- 
fligate youths, who had disgraced their 
families, and were disowned by their 
friends. Under such circumstances 
the early hardships of the colony 
turned out to its ultimate advantage, 
and the incorrigible portion of the 
settlers soon disappeared. 

On the other hand, many circum- 
stances contributed to the success of 
the colony. It was the intention of 
the London company to establish 
it on the desolate island of Ro- 
anoake, where the attempts of Ra- 
leigh had so often failed, but hap- 
pily a storm drove the new emigrants 
into the magnificent bay of Chesapeak, 
where the splendid rivers and fertile 
soil at once fixed their choice. Nor 
were the first settlers less fortunate in 
obtaining a leader, whose virtues and 
talents often saved them from ruin, 
and gave permanence to the colony. 
We allude to Captain Smith, one of 
those extraordinary men with which 
England teemed during that energetic 
period. Smith, from his childhood, 
displayed a love of daring enterprise, 
which led him, at an early age, to 
enter the Dutch service, and to aid 
them in their struggle for inde- 
pendence. He then visited France, 
Italy, and even found his way to 
Egypt. He afterwards repaired to 
Hungary, and served against the 
Turks, until he was taken prisoner, 
carried to Constantinople, and sold as 
a slave. He was purchased by a 
Turkish lady, who, out of pity for his 
misfortunes, wished to restore him to 
freedom. ‘The person to whose care 
his mistress had committed him, used 
him with the most barbarous cruelty. 
Unable to submit, Smith resented this 
usage, killed his oppressor in the 
struggle, and seizing a horse, he fled 
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to Russia, and, after many adventures 
of hardly inferior interest, returned 
to his native country. Notwithstanding 
his misfortunes, his love of enterprise 
was not diminished, and Smith eagerly 
availed himself of the opportunity of 
accompanying the first colonists to 
Virginia, where he was destined to 
meet with a series of adventures as 
remarkable as those of his early life. 
On his arrival in Virginia, the emi- 
nent talents of Smith excited the envy 
of his companions, and it was not 
until their misconduct had brought 
them to the brink of ruin, that they 
placed themselves under his guidance. 
Under the command of Smith, dis- 
sensions were composed, peace main- 
tained with the Indians, and supplies 
of provisions obtained; but the mo- 
moment his advice and authority were 
disregarded, the colonists inevitably 
suffered the penalty of their insub- 
ordination and folly. During an ex- 
pedition into the interior, Captain 
Smith was captured by the Indians, 
and sentenced to be bound to a tree 
and shot by arrows. On this trying 
occasion Smith displayed the supe- 
riority of courage and self-command 
over barbarism and cruelty. He did 
not solicit his life, or show feelings of 
alarm: he took out his compass, ex- 
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plained its properties to the wondering 
savages, and displayed the ascendance 
of the white man’s intellect. It was 
resolved to spare him until his fate 
should be decided by their chief, 
Powhatan. ‘The chief sentenced him 
to have his head beaten to pieces with 
clubs ; and again, as in the case of his 
Turkish captivity, he experienced the 
mild influence of female compassion. 
Pocahontas, the daughter of Pow- 
hotan, after entreating in vain for his 
life, declared her intention of perish- 
ing along with him, and at last per- 
suaded*her tribe to send him back to 
the colony, accompanied by a supply 
of provisions for his friends. This 
event was some time afterwards fol- 
lowed by another result, no less useful 
to the colonists. Pocahontas became 
the object of a virtuous attachment to 
Mr. Rolfe, a young settler ; and after 
she had been instructed in the Chris- 
tain faith, the Indian princess was 
married to an Englishman. This 
marriage was pleasing to her tribe, 
who became reconciled to the stran- 
gers, and remained their steady friends 
for many years afterwards.* The 
example was not imitated by the Eng- 
lish, who, with the proud inflexibility 
of their national character, refused to 
ally themselves to a coloured race.t 


*It is a curious circumstance, and one difficult to account for, that while the 
Spaniards, Portuguese, and French readily allied themselves to the coloured races, 
especially to Indians, the English have always held such marriages in abhorrence. 
In this respect the history of Brazil, Mexico, and Canada exhibit a remarkable 
contrast with that of the English colonies. Of all these nations the English were 
by far the most awkward and clumsy in managing the savage tribes; and while 
the French held Canada, their influence with the native tribes, even on the English 
frontier, was supreme. The great number of half-breeds in North America were 
of French origin, and consequently so many agents in the service of France. Even 
French officers have been known to carry their complaisance so far as to strip 
themselves naked while making a treaty with the Indians, in order to gain their 
good will. There are thousands of Englishmen who would not act thus even if the 
safety of the thirteen colonies depended on it. 

+ This interesting transaction requires to be read in the words of the original 
narrator to do it full justice. Rolfe had many a struggle between love, conscience, 
and the pride of the white man. He remembered that the children of Israel had 
been forbidden to marry strange women. How could he unite with ‘one of bar- 
barous breeding, and of a cursed race.” He then resolved “to labour for the 
conversion of the unregenerated maiden.” She ‘openly renounced her country’s 
idolatry, professed the faith of Jesus Christ, and was baptized. The baptismal 
font was a hallow cut out in the trunk of atree.” The gaining of this one soul, 
the first fruits of Virginian conversion, ‘‘ was followed by her marriage, which 
was celebrated according to the forms of the Church of England. Pocahontas, 
now Mrs. Rolfe, accompanied her husband to London, where she died. Her de- 
scendants were among the best families in Virginia. This marriage, attended by 
so many advantages, offended no one but King James, who, with his characteristic 
meanness and folly, complained that one of his subjects had married a princess 
without his permission. 
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While the foundations of the colony 
were laid by the wisdom and virtues 
of Smith, his successors in the ad- 
ministration were, fortunately, men of 
similar character ; and thus, although 
the company in London reaped no 
great pecuniary gain, the settlement 
became permanent under their aus- 
pices. The staple of the colony had 
now been discovered, and the colonists 
entered with avidity on its cultivation. 
Such was the desire of wealth that 
the streets of Jamestown were laid 
out as tobacco plots, and every other 
kind of cultivation so neglected as 
to threaten the planters with a fa- 
mine. 

Hitherto the colonists were unmar- 
ried men. To give them attaghment 
to the country, a considerable number 
of respectable young women were 
sent out, and he who obtained a wife 
was required to pay to the company 
the expenses of her voyage. The 
price of a wife,” says Mr. Graham, 
*¢ was estimated first at a hundred and 
twenty, and afterwards at a hundred 
and fifty pounds of tobacco, of which 
the selling price was then three shil- 
lings per pound; the subject of the 
transaction was held to impart its own 
dignity to the debt, which accordingly 
was allowed to take the precedence of 
all other engagements.”* 

From this period down to the Eng- 
lish revolution the colony continued to 
increase in prosperity, notwithstanding 
one civil war, which for a while ar- 
rested its progress, a bloody conflict 
with the Indians, and numerous in- 
stances of misgovernment, to which 
they were exposed from Charles the 
Second and his brother. At the 
period above mentioned the popula- 
tion amounted to about ‘fifty thou- 
sand: upwards of eighty ships annually 
visited the harbours of Virginia for 
cargoes of tobacco. In 1676 Virgi- 
nia exported upwards of twenty-five 
thousand hogsheads. _Like the other 
American colonies of English origin, 
Virginia enjoyed a representative go- 
vernment, for the regulation of its 
internal concerns, and providing for its 
defence from foreign assailants. The 
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Church of England was established by 
law; the country was divided into 
thirty-eight parishes, and’the minister's 
stipend was fixed at sixteen thousand 
pounds of tobacco. Dissent was pro- 
hibited ; Quakers were banished, and 
liable to capital punishment if they 
returned. It is humiliating to reflect, 
that by the laws of this colony a slave 
could be executed without the formality 
of a jury, while the murder of a slave 
by his master was not accounted felony. 
The colony that could frame such un- 
christian laws could also dare to enact 
penalties against Sunday-travelling, 
profane cursing, or profanely getting 
drunk. 

The fine rivers which enter the bay 
of Chesapeak induced the colonists to 
scatter themselves along their banks ; 
and the boats of the vessels came 
almost to their doors to take in their 
cargoes of tobacco. Living thus re- 
mote from each other, and with but a 
limited education, the intellectual cha- 
racter of the Virginia planter could 
not rank very high; and accustomed 
to the submissive obedience of his 
slaves, with scarcely any amusement 
but that of hunting, the Virginian was 
imperious and proud, but at the same 
time courteous and hospitable. In 
such society a stranger was ever wel- 
come, and it is said that the gentle- 
men used to send their servants to the 
highways to practise a sort of friendly 
kidnapping, and to compel the travel- 
ler to partake of their hospitality. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that the 
growth of cities was very slow, and 
even as late as the American revolu- 
tion the town of Williamsburgh did 
not contain more than two thousand 
inhabitants. - 

The southern states of North Ame- 
rica being entirely agricultural, and 
obtaining the produce of their soil by 
the labour of their slaves, were little 
likely to take the lead in the social and 
intellectual progress of their country. 
The planter seldom possessed more 
than the simplest rudiments of educa- 
tion; he lived apart from his fellows, 
and had few opportunities of exchang- 
ing his thoughts or of engaging in dis. 












*It is curious to observe how the French acted in a similar difficulty, with 


respect to Canada. 


According to La Hontan, ‘‘ On y envoya de France, plusieurs 


vaisseaux charges de filles de moyenne vertu ;” and such was the demand, that 


within fifteen days they were all disposed of. 
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cussion, while slavery fostered his pride 
and mental indolence. It is in the 
bleak and barren regions of the New 
England states that the germs of Ame- 
rican institutions were nursed and ma- 
tured, and it was the impulse given by 
the Puritans in the reign of James the 
First that is still felt throughout the 
union. 

In studying the New England colo- 
nies we may easily perceive that a 
strong democratic feeling was co-eval 
with their origin, and we may even 
perceive an inclination to withdraw 
from all dependanee on the mother 
country before the first generation of 
emigrants died away. Every one is 
aware of the causes which induced 
multitudes of the English Puritans to 
seek an asylum in the wilds of the new 
world. The emigrants who founded 
Massachusets did not consist of needy 
and profligate adventurers, they sought 
freedom of conscience, and for its sake 
abandoned the comforts of England. 
Many of the leading emigrants were 
men of affluent circumstances and aris- 
tocratic connections, in fact, country 
gentlemen, and some united by mar- 
riage to the noblest families in Eng- 
land. The early Puritans were not 
dissenters in the proper sense of that 
term, they merely objected to certain 
rites and ceremonies of the Established 
Church; and hence many of their 
ministers had enjoyed the benefits of a 
university education, and some of them 
held livings in the church for some 
time. We need not therefore be sur- 
prised that the first ministers who emi- 
grated to New England were men of 
the highest literary character, some of 
them had been fellows of colleges in 
Oxford and Cambridge. - The early 
settlers in Massachusets were the 
friends and associates of those who a 
few years later took so prominent a 
part in the affairs of the long parlia- 
ment, and a constant intercourse was 
carried on between the party in Eng- 
land and that in America. At one 
time the Puritan leaders in England 


—Lords Brook,’Say, and Sele, with 
Hampton, Cromwell, &c. had seriously 
contemplated settling in New Eng- 
land; on the other hand, after the 
meeting of the long parliament several 
of the emigrants returned to England, 
among whom were Sir H. Vane, Hugh 
Peters, &e. 

In the early history of these New 
England states we discover some very 
curious anomalies and inconsistencies, 
based upon general principles, which if 
followed out to their consequences, 
would have led to very opposite con- 
clusions. Establishing themselves in 
the American wilderness to escape per- 
secution and obtain religious freedom, 
the early Puritans refused to tolerate 
any difference of opinion, and exiled 
all others, as they had been exiled 
themselves. Mr. Hutchinson was ba- 
nished for antinomianism, and Roger 
Williams had to seek for freedom 
among the Indians of Rhode Island.* 
Although the early Puritans could 
scarcely be considered as either church- 
men or dissenters, they adopted the 
principle of a church establishment, 
and carried it out with a rigour un- 
equalled in Europe, unless for a few 
years in Geneva and in Scotland during 
the brief period of the ascendancy of 
the Covenanters. In New England 
the church and state formed one ho- 
mogeneous body, in which, of course, 
church and state were one and the 
same thing. No man was entitled to 
any political franchise unless he was a 
church member, and no church ae- 
knowledged but that patronised by the 
state. The admission of church mem- 
bers, which of course was also admis- 
sion to the electoral roll, was left to 
the minister. On the other hand, the 
civil power insured to itself the right 
of appointing ministers, and providing 
in most cases their income. Previous 
to election a sermon was preached, 
which, as might be expected, partook 
of a mixed nature, partly religious and 
partly political. 

If there is considerable room for 


* The colony of Rhode Island was founded by Williams upon the basis of the 
most perfect toleration. The following anecdote illustrates the respective views 
of Rhode Island and the other New England states with regard to toleration. 
Rhode Island had been urged 7 the other states to ae with them in expel- 


ling Quakerism. They declin 


, on the following grounds ;—The Quakers were a 


people that delighted to encounter persecution, and quickly sickened of a patient 
audience; and had already begun to loathe Rhode Island as a place where their 
talent for patient suffering was completely buried.—Graham. Vol. i. p. 353. 
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censure in many things connected with 
the history of New England, there is 
also much deserving of praise and 
imitation. The attention paid to the 
training of the youth assured to all 
the blessings of educati®n. It is 
highly to the credit of the people of 
Massachusets, that while their colony 
was struggling for existence they es- 
tablished a university, and endowed 
it with funds as liberally as their cir- 
cumstances could possibly permit. 
Their attention to the welfare of the 
Indian tribes is also deserving of the 
utmost commendation. The lands ob- 
tained from the Indians were fairly 
purchased, and any outrages committed 
on the natives was severely punished. 
The conversion of the Indians was 
also attempted, and if not so success- 
ful as could have been wished, no blame 
can attach itself to such men as Elliot, 
Brainard, and Mayhew.* 

The domestic and social relations of 
the New England colonies present an 
agreeable contrast with that of the 
southern states. Happily for the New 
Englanders their country did not pro- 
duce tobacco, cotton, or indigo ; and 
hence,although they sanctioned slavery, 
the institution was nearly useless to 
them. The same circumstances pre- 
vented them from spreading over the 
country, they soon founded cities, and 
sought in fisheries and commerce 
for that wealth which the southern 
states drew from their plantations and 

~ slaves. These circumstances alone 
placed them far in advance of the 
other colonies, and their energy ena- 
bled them to hold the same place with 
respect to the other colonies which the 
mother country held to them all. The 


barren soil of New England could not 
support a numerous population, and 
hence the continual current of emi- 
gration which has flowed from them 
almost since their foundation, so that 
the vast valley of the Mississippi owes 
the greater part of its inhabitants to 
this source. 

The habits and manners of the early 
colonists were in harmony with this 
religious and political system. We 
have already mentioned that the church 
and state were blended in the most 
intimate manner, but what is still more 
remarkable, the Mosaic code, not the 
laws of England, was assumed as the 
basis of their legislation, Sabbath- 
breaking, denying the truth of the 
Scriptures, &c. were punished with 
death or banishment. Every thing 
tending to immorality or irreligion 
was strictly watched and severely 
punished. The following examples, 
selected from Hutchinson, will afford 
some idea of the Puritan discipline. 
Josias Plaistowe, for stealing four 
baskets of corn from the Indians, is 
ordered to pay them eight, to be 
fined five pounds, and to be called 
Josias, and not Mr. as formerly.t 
Sergeant Parkins ordered to convey 
forty turfs to the fort, for being 
drunk. Edward Palmer, for extor- 
tion, is fined five pounds, and to be 
kept for one hour in the stocks. Cap- 
tain Lovell is admonished to take heed 
of light carriage. John Wedgewood, 
for being in company with drunkards, 
is to be set in the stocks. These views 
of religion and civil liberty continued 
to prevail until after the English revo- 
lution, when more liberal legislation 
gradually made its way. 








* The eeancilie, of the early colonists to the Indians is depicted in a variety of 


circumstances. 


he settlers were weak, and the Indians had not acquired the use 


of fire-arms. At a later period the provinces adjacent to Canada were exposed 

to all the horrors of Indian warfare ; while the savages were supplied with arms 

by the French traders and encouraged by the French missionaries. The massacres 

of Deerfield, Haverhill, x by united bands of Canadians and Indians 
1 


—caused a total change in t 


e feelings of the colonists. The Jesuits and other 


priests in Canada had also their share in the guilt of these atrocities. It is deplo- 


























rable to see these men on the one hand suffering death of the most excruciating 
nature with all the fortitude of primitive martyrs ; on the other, employing their 
influence to let loose their converts to massacre women and children, instead of 
endeavouring to tame the ferocity of the savage. So well was the influence of the 
Jesuits understood, that while the exasperated colonies classed the Indian with 
the wolf, and set a price on his head, they also enacted that any priest found within 
their territories should be hanged. 

Feat was then a title of honour and seldom bestowed : the common appellations 
in New England were good man and good wife, 
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All this strictness and narrow view 
of legislation, so incompatible with 
our notions of civil liberty, was, 
however, founded on the prevailing 
public opinion in the colonies, and 
was not felt as an evil, nor did it im- 
pede their prosperity; on the contrary, 
the progress of these colonies has not 
been exceeded in rapidity even in the 
present day in the case of Upper Ca- 
nada or South Australia. The first 
emigration took place about the year 
1628, and at the revolution in 1688, 
the population of the New England 
colonies probably exceeded one hun- 
dred thousand. In the first year of 
the eighteenth century Boston con- 
tained ten thousand inhabitants. 

Their progress in literature also far 
exceeded that of the other colonies. 
Numerous works were published on 
the history of their settlements, and 
of the lives and characters of their 
founders. Their ministers were re- 
spectable for their virtue, learning, 
and useful publications. Some of their 
leading men possessed even a European 
reputation; thus Winthrop, the go- 
vernor of Connecticut, and son of the 
first governor of Massachusets, was a 
member of the Royal Society, the 
friend and correspondent of Boyle, 
and had the honour of having a vo- 
lume of Philosophical Transactions 
dedicated to him. A very satisfactory 

roof of the state of intelligence in 

ew England is furnished by the fact 
that previous to the revolution several 
booksellers in Boston had earned for- 
tunes by their trade. 

It is interesting to examine the poli- 
tical history of these New England 
colonies, for we can easily observe that 
from the first hour they effected a set- 
tlement in their new country their 
separation from the parent state was 
merely a question of time and oppor- 
tunity. Of all the colonies of New 
England, Massachusets alone possessed 
a charter to legalize its liberties: 
Maine, Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
and Rhode Island were colonised with- 
out any reference to the supremacy of 
England, or even of Massachusets. 
Connecticut and Rhode Island did not 
obtain charters until the restoration in 
1660. The Massachusets charter was 
granted by Charles the First in the 
early part of his reign (1629); when 
he probably contemplated no other 
object than of ridding England of a 
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portion of his refractory subjects. The 
government was vested in a corpora- 
tion of proprietors residing in London ; 
and not a word concerning religion is 
to be found in the charter, though 
tacitly permitting them to take what he 
did not choose expressly to grant. At 
all events, both parties were satisfied 
that in the meantime this delicate 
question should remain in abeyance. 
About this time an attempt was made 
which exhibited no small degree of 
boldness and political sagacity. Mr. 
Winthrop and several gentlemen of 
rank and fortune had formed the plan 
of migrating to Massachusets, but 
anxious to obtain the utmost security, 
they stipulated that the charter should 
go out along with them, and all the 
chartered rights be exercised in the 
colony. This extraordinary and ap- 
parently illegal attempt succeeded, and 
the charter remained the cherished con- 
stitution of the colony until abolished 
by Charles the Second. But there 
could be but little confidence between 
Charles the First and the emigrants 
to New England. His attempts to in- 
terfere in their concerns were inter- 
rupted by the troubles in Scotland. 
It is curious to observe the spirit which 
the colony displayed even at this early 
period. In 1633, on the first alarm, 
six hundred pounds were voted to re- 
pair their fortifications; the assist- 
ants and deputies discovered their 
minds to one another”—they agreed 
* to defend their lawful possessions, if 
not to avoid and protract.” 

Of course the New England colo- 
nies embraced the cause of the par- 
liament in its contest with Charles, 
but with characteristic caution care- 
fully avoided every thing which might, 
even by implication, acknowledge the 
right of parliament to interfere in their 
concerns. In the year 1643 the colo- 
nies entered into a confederation for 
mutual defence against the Indians ; 
and the conditions of this league are 
similar to those of the congress of 
1774, of which it was the prototype. 
In the following year Massachusets 
assumed another act of sovereignty in 
establishing a mint and coining money. 
During the protectorate the colonists 
enjoyed their full share of Cromwell’s 
favour. On one occasion he offered to 
establish them in Ireland, as a power- 
ful Protestant colony; and on the con- 
quest of Jamaica he offered them the 
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possession of that island. In both 
eases they had the good sense to decline 
the tempting but dangerous offers. 
The restoration could only be re- 
garded with feelings of apprehension 
by the New Englanders. On the 
Stuarts they had no claim for favour.* 
Accordingly, we find that the colonists 
were repeatedly alarmed by the royal 
messages and commissions, and pro- 
tected partly by the events taking place 
in England, which caused them to be 
forgotten; and partly by their own 
tact and procrastination, which enabled 
them to prolong the surrender of their 
charter until 1685. In the intervening 
period in 1676, a formidable war with 
the Indians threatened the safety of 
the colonies ; but on this oceasion they 
exhibited their accustomed policy. To 
apply to England for aid might in some 
way endanger their liberties, and they 
chose rather to encounter with their 
own resources all the horrors of a 
protracted Indian warfare. On the 
accession of James, he found the co- 
lony denuded of all political franchise, 
and such he was determined they 
' should never possess. With an un- 
happy consistency of character, this 
monarch, within the space of two years, 
contrived to alienate irretrievably the 
affections of three kingdoms in Europe, 
and twelve colonies in America, and 
in the latter country the accession of 
William was welcomed as sincerely by 
the royalists of Virginia and the puri- 
tans of Massachusets. The infatu- 
ated James followed up the footsteps 
of his brother, by issuing writs of 
quo warranto against the remaining 
charters of New England. At first, 
the notorious Kirke was intended to be 
sent as governor of the New England 
colonies. Kirke was retained at home, 
and Andros, a man of similar charac- 
ter, sent out to recall the other char- 
ters. In his attempt to obtain the 
Connecticut charter, Andros was foiled 
by the dexterity of the colonists. The 
charter was brought into the room, 
and laid on the table. The leading 
men addressed Andros in behalf of 
their charter, and the discussion was 
prolonged until evening, and candles 
were brought in. On a sudden the 
debates became angry, and the candles 


Goffe, and Dixwell. 


* Three of the regicides found a safe asylum in New England, viz., Whalley, 


were upset. Captain Wadsworth then 
laid hold of the charter and disap- 
peared, and could not be found. After 
the revolution, the charter was taken 
from its place of concealment in the 
hollow of an aged elm, which was 
long regarded with veneration by the 
people. In Massachusets the govern- 
ment of Andros proved so oppressive 
that an insurrection ensued, and the 
governor was deposed and sent to Eng- 
land to answer for his conduct; and 
William and Mary were proclaimed 
before any correct intelligence of the 
English revolution had reached Bos- 
ton. 

From the English revolution of 
1688 until-1768, when that of Ame- 
rica may date its commencement, a 
tranquil period elapsed, during which, 
however, the germs of separation were 
preparing. It is interesting to take a 
calm view of these preparatory circum- 
stances. The first colonists of Ame- 
rica had in most instances quitted their 
native country, not from physical ne- 
cessity, but from the desire to enjoy 
that religious freedom which was de- 
nied them at home; and this conside- 
ration alone was sufficient, in some 
degree, to break those associations 
which otherwise they might have 
cherished for the land of their fathers. 
New attachments and local interests 
inevitably weakened the bond still far- 
ther, especially in those who were 
born in the~colonies. It is a remark. 
able circumstance, that the attachment 
of the southern states appears to have 
faded sooner than that of the New 
England communities. The cause of 
this, however, appears obvious, after 
a little reflection. The southern co- 
lonists, although the least influenced by 
religious and political motives, were 
at the same time the least intelligent. 
Scattered over the country as planters, 
ignorant and indifferent as to history 
and literature, their thoughts were 
seldom carried back to the proud 
events which had honoured their pa- 
rent state. They regarded it only as 
the emporium where the produce of 
their plantations was disposed of. The 
New Englanders, on the contrary, de- 
lighted to trace their origin to the 
pilgrim fathers. They enjoyed the 
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poetry of Milton and Shakspeare, and 
considered their own history but as an 
episode in that of England ; and hence 
even at the present day the old country 
is viewed with a more kindly feeling 
among them than in any other part of 
the union. The effects of intelligence 
and literature, in healing asperities and 
promoting feelings of good will is still 
more apparent from the total want of 
it in the Spanish colonies. In these 
wretched and misgoverned countries 
the American Spaniard detests every 
thing relating to the mother country. 
The only names he remembers are 
those of the admiral and the marquis, 
Columbus and Cortez; but the early 
history of Spain, and the splendours 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, or of 
Charles, are as uninteresting to him as 
the history of Sweden and Poland. 

But other and more important con- 
siderations tended to alienate the affec- 
tions of the colonies. Before the 
English revolution, the incessant at- 
tempts of the two last Stuarts tended 
to disgust the colonists with the mo- 
ther country. Their charters were 
assailed, and their cherished liberties 
were threatened to be swallowed up in 
the same gulph as those of England. 
Charles the Second withdrew the char- 
ter from Massachusets, which his 
father had granted, and exasperatéd 
the colony of Virginia, previously the 
most loyal portion of his dominions, 
either as respected the crown or the 
church. James the Second crushed 
the liberties of Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, which his brother had 
bestowed. 

After the revolution, new grievances 
arose; the governor and colonial as- 
semblies were engaged in continual 
and irritating discussions. But a still 
more severe grievance, and one which 
they felt still more acutely, resulted 
from the navigation laws and commer- 
cial system then adopted by England. 
The colonies were interdicted from all 
intercourse with foreign nations, ex- 
cept through England. Thus, the de- 
mand for their commodities was kept 
down, while the price of what they 
imported was enhanced. 

Two other circumstances, while 
at first sight they appeared to give 
security to the colonies, in fact con- 
tributed to hasten their separation— 
we mean the conquest of New York 
from the Dutch, and of Canada from 
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the French. Had the Dutch been 
permitted to establish themselves in 
New York, Delaware, and New Jersey, ‘ 
the northern and southern colonies of 
England would haveremained separated 
by a foreign power, which never could 
have proved dangerous, and the ques- 
tion of independence would have been 
indefinitely postponed. The conquest 
of Canada was a far more important 
step in the same direction ; and indeed 
without this preliminary step the Ame- 
rican revolution would not have taken 
place so early. We have only to in- 
spect a map of the French possessions 
in North America, previous to the 
year 1760, to see what a powerful 
pressure they exerted on the loyalty of 
the English colonies. A line of French 
posts extended from Quebec to Lake 
Superior ; and Detroit, now the chief 
town in Michigan, was then a French 
garrison. On the other hand, their 
establishment at New Orleans gave 
them the command of the Mississippi, 
and posts upon the banks of that river 
connected the commerce of the Gulf 
of Mexico with that of Canada. Fort 
Duquesue, now Pittsburgh, was then 
an outpost of the government of Ca- 
nada. Such a state of matters could 
not be permanent: it led to either one 
or other of the following results. If 
the French retained their hold of the 
valley of the Mississippi, then the 
English colonies must have been con- 
fined between the Alleghanys and the 
Atlantic, retained in perpetual connec- 
tion with England, and surrounded on 
the north and south by an ocean of 
French population, whose western 
limit was the shores of the Pacific. On 
the other hand, if Canada was wrested 
from the French, the valley of the 
Mississippi was opened to English co- 
lonists, whose independence became 
only a question of time, now that the 
fear of France was removed. 

Such opinions were entertained by 
intelligent men even before the con- 
quest of Canada. Kalm, a pupil of 
Linnaeus, who travelled in Canada and 
the British colonies, employed in the 
pursuit of natural history, observed 
this tendency of affairs :— 


‘*The English colonies, in this part 
of the world,” he says, “ have increased 
so much in wealth and population, that 
that they will vie with England. But 
to maintain the commerce and the power 
of the metropolis they are forbid to esta- 
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blish new manufactures, which might 
compete with the English; they may 
dig for gold and silver only on condition 
of shipping them immediately to Eng- 
land; they have, with the exception of 
a few fixed places, no liberty to trade 
to any places not belonging to the Eng- 
lish dominions; and foreigners are not 
allowed the least commerce with these 
American colonies. These oppressions 
have made the inhabitants of the Eng- 
lish colonies less tender towards their 


mother land. This coldness is increased , 


by the many foreigners who are settled 
among them, for Dutch, Germans, and 
French are here blended with the Eng- 
lish, and have no special love for old 
England. I have been told, not only by 
native Americans, but by English emi- 
grants, publicly, that within thirty or 
fifty years the English colonies in 
North America may constitute a sepa- 
rate state, entirely independent of Eng- 
land. But as their whole country is, 
towards the sea, unguarded, and on the 
frontier kept uneasy, these dangerous 
neighbours are the reason why the love 
of these colonies for their metropolis 
does not utterly decline. The English 
government has, therefore, reason to 
regard the French in North America as 
the chief power in North America which 
urges their colonies to submission.” 


Such were the opinions of the intel- 
ligent Swedish traveller, in 1748: in 
1760 Quebec was captured, and eight 
years later the stamp act commenced 
the drama of the revolution. 

The thirteen colonies which threw 
off the English supremacy, even when 
under the rule of the parent state, en- 
joyed a high degree of happiness and 
prosperity: and although the govern- 
ment of the mother country was in 
many things unjust, it ‘s fair to state 
that it was infinitely more generous, 
liberal, and indulgent, than that of any 
other colonizing and commercial coun- 
try. It becomes, therefore, an inte- 
resting question to ascertain what have 
been the results of the change with re- 
spect to the colonies themselves. Two 
generations have passed away since the 
war of independence, and we have suf- 
ficient data for comparing the past 
with the present. 

It is at once obvious that the United 
States have made vast strides in all 
kinds of physical prosperity. Their 
population has prodigiously increased, 
their country has been intersected by 
roads and canals; their marine and 
commerce is second only to that of 
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England. Their revolution gave them 
free trade, and the power of adapting 
their institutions to their local wants. 
In a higher sphere than that of com- 
merce, they deserve credit for the value 
which they set upon elementary edu- 
cation. ‘They have effected improve- 
ments in prison discipline which are 
creditable to practical sense. But the 
question recurs—has their intellectual 
and moral career been commensurate 
to what the world had a right to ex- 
pect or they themselves pretend to? 
While England unquestionably made 
great progress in science, literature, 
and art, and what is far more, in mo- 
rality, philanthropy, and religion, have 
the United States exhibited a parallel 
course? Wehave no hesitation in 
answering in the negative. 

A very satisfactory conclusion may 
be obtained by comparing the charac- 
ters of the leading men of the revolu- 
tion with their successors of the pre- 
sent day. ‘The leaders of the Ameri- 
can revolution were not only men of 
great natural talents, but their minds 
were improved by education, and born 
in easy or affluent circumstances, their 
manners and feelings were those of 
gentlemen. Had they lived in Eng- 
land, they would have risen to emi- 
nence in any pursuit they might have 
chosen. A comparison of the presi- 
dents of the first and second genera- 
tions presents a rapid deterioration in 
the materials whence American states- 
menare constructed. Of Washington, 
the Fabius of America, it is needless 
to speak. His successor, Adams, was 
an elegant scholar, and a moderate 
and judicious statesman. Jefferson, 
with many grievous faults, was a man 
of energy, an astute politician, and a 
friend to literature and science. Ma- 
dison, with a less ardent mind than his 
friend and predecessor, was a calmer 
and more profound thinker; and Mon- 
roe, who followed, was a man of re- 
spectable abilities. The degenerate 
presidents of the present generation 
exhibit a pitiful contrast with the race 
that preceded them; and, from Jack- 
son to Tyler, we look in vain for any 
evidence of intellectual vigour or deep 
and clear-sighted policy. This infe- 
riority is acknowledged by the Ameri- 
cans themselves. 

This inferiority, if only intellectual, 
would be of but small importance. 
Great men afe only required for great 
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occasions; and in oe times medi- 
ocrity may be preferable to energy ; 
but feelings of duty and honour are 
alike necessary at all times, and on 
all occasions ; and it is here especially 
that the degeneracy of the public men 
of America is to be lamented. Any 
one who has attended to American 
affairs must have been struck with the 
want of honesty, and even of generous 
gentlemanly feeling on the part of by 
far the ‘majority of American states- 
men. For evidence of this we need 
only refer to recent and well-known 
transactions. Several of the states 
have refused to acknowledge their obli- 
gation to pay their creditors, and have, 
as it were, incorporated swindling 
into their institutions. In the case of 
the Cherokees of Georgia, the most 
solemn national obligations were set 
at nought; because this could be done 
with impunity, the wolf broke his 
alliance with the lamb. We quote 
these because they are the acts of 
American statesmen and legislators, 
and evidences of the low degree of 
morality among them. But beyond 
this we have to complain of a total want 
among them of almost every spark of 
gentlemanly feeling. We need not 
allude to the semi-savages of the Ar- 
kansas or the Missouri, who most as- 
suredly might learn a lesson of good 
breeding from the deliberations of the 
Iriquois chiefs round the council fire 
of their tribe; but at Washington, in 
the midst of the federal government, 
conduct is exhibited of which we have 
fortunately no parallel in Europe. 
Members of the senate will freely ex- 
change the most insulting epithets, of 
which all but the very lowest classes 
in this country would be ashamed. It 
is not, however, the vulgarity and 
bullying of individuals that is to be 
regretted ; but that the representatives 
of a nation will submit to witness it. In 


this respect what a contrast with the ° 


decency and decorum of their first 
congress! and who can deny that the 
national character has deteriorated 
since that period ? 

If we take another criterion, and 
examine the state of literature in the 
United States, we find abundant room 
for censure ; but what wiil surprise 
those who have not reflected on the 
subject, the defects are such as appear, 
at first sight, most foreign to a demo- 
cratic people. The leading charac- 
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teristic of American literature is 
timidity and servility, not only with 
respect to the affairs of their country, 
but even upon the most abstruse topics, 
and those most remote from popular 
interest. One of the great ends of 
discussion is to combat prejudice, to 
defend unpalatable truths, and, in 
short, within its sphere to promote 
truth and justice. There is a subject 
peculiarly the disgrace of the Ameri- 
cans—the treatment of the coloured 
races, and, we are sorry to add, it is 
also the disgrace of their literature. 
We do not allude to the speeches of 
Carolina slave-owners, or the state- 
ments of American newspapers, but 
to the discussions of their leading 
periodical, the North American Review. 
It is, we confess, humiliating to con- 
template the manner in which the 
negro and Indian questions are dis- 
cussed in this publication. Even put- 
ting aside the great duties of justice 
and mercy to the weak, and of reprov- 
ing the oppressor, in which this peri- 
odical has altogether failed, there are 
certain accessory questions in which its 
contributors are inexcusable for not 
taking a decided part. Freedom of 
speech and writing ought surely to 
be esteemed sacred by Americans. 
Slavery may be the most admirable 
thing in the world, but surely its 
opponents ought to enjoy freedom of 
discussion, and to be supported in this 
right whenever it is assailed. Under 
these circumstances, the character of 
the Review has been characteristic. A 
pious minister was assassinated in open 
day in Kentucky, and no attempt made 
to bring the murderers to justice: he 
was, unfortunately, a slave emancipa- 
tor. In their own town of Boston an 
anti-slavery meeting was held by the 
ladies, and one would have thought 
that their sex and station in life would 
have prevented American matrons 
from being insulted by their own 
countrymen ; but the gentlemen met, 
intruded themselves unbidden into a 
society of ladies, interrupted their 
proceedings, and insulted their per- 
sons. Under these, and many similar 
atrocities, the American Review kept 
silence. Freedom of opinion had been 
outraged by the murder of a clergy- 
man, and assailed by an insult upon 
the female sex, and yet the prudent 
editor maintained a useful silence. 
Nor is this al] ;3if the publication in 
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question had maintained a timid silence, 
it would have been deserving of com- 
passion; we could sympathize in a 
contest between conscience and worldly 
loss. But in the present instance such 
is not the case; their opinions are 
easily ascertained ; and the part taken 
is, to defend the slave institutions of 
the south in as far as their regard for 
the public opinion of Europe will 
permit. 

The influence of this timid and dis- 
ingenuous conduct is felt even in ques- 
tions which do not possess any direct 
bearing on the great topics of the day. 
One would have expected that, from 
the nature of the American insti- 
tutions, certain branches of science 
would have been regarded with pecu- 
liar interest. The philosophy of juris- 
prudence, political economy, ethics, 
and, in short, the vast field of mental 
science should have been their own— 
hi tibi erant artes. We cannot call to 
mind a single work or dissertation in 
any way remarkable for boldness or 
originality of thought. The only 
metaphysician they can boast of, Jona- 
than Edwards, died before the revolu- 
tion. Every one accustomed to such 
investigations knows that there is 
scarcely a country in Europe in which 
independent thinking is not more com- 
mon than in America. Any one who 
has attended to such questions must 
have perceived that in America a 
writer seldom undertakes to express 
an opinion, until he has observed how 
the current of criticism has set in 
London and Paris. This servile cha- 
racter of American literature, and 
habitual fear of offending publicopinion, 
whether right or wrong, has the curious 
effect of reducing every thing to a uni- 
form level of smoothness and timidity. 
Offensive matter is suppressed: in a 
biography all difficult questions or 
personal imperfections are omitted. 
If a troublesome subject cannot be 
avoided, something is omitted; and 
after a tedious speaking round about 
the affair, the reader finds every clear 
perception has evaporated. 

The history of American literature, 
especially in its relations to their insti- 
tutions, would afford scope for an 
interesting dissertation, but at present 
we must confine our attention to a brief 
notice of the two works quoted at the 
head of this article. The first of the 
works is by an Englishman, and has 
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the merit of being the first attempt to 
give a complete history of the United 
States. The work consists of only 
two volumes, and brings down the 
history of the colonies to the period of 
the English revolution. ‘The author, 
Mr. Graham, was a native of the west 
of Scotland, and appears to have de- 
voted his life to the investigation of 
American history, and to the kindred 
topic of slave emancipation. Although 
Mr. Graham was brought up among 
the Whig party, he has far more 
creditable connections to boast of. A 
man of deep piety and sincere philan- 
thropy, the friend of Sir John Her- 
schel and of the venerable Clarkson, was 
not likely to degrade himself by party 
relations. His last work, an _ inte- 
resting pamphlet on American slavery, 
dedicated to his friend Mr. Clarkson, 
was published, a few months ago, on 
the day of its author’s death. 

Of the merits of Mr. Graham’s his- 
tory it is easy to speak. Without 
attaining to any thing like the merits 
of Robertson, it possesses many points 
of excellence. In collecting his facts, 
he has been at no small labour and 
expense in consulting the rarest works 
and original documents. The narra- 
tive isin a perspicuous and unambi- 
tious style, and events are narrated 
with honesty and candour. His pecu- 
liar political opinions are stated with 
a sincerity which precludes all suspi- 
cion of evil motives or factious feel- 
ings. In short, it is a work which 
every one who reads it will perceive to 
be the production of an able and a 
good man. 

We are sorry that it is altogether 
beyond our power to express similar 
opinions respecting the second work ; 
and we shall therefore endeavour to 
lay before our readers the grounds on 
which a very unfavourable opinion has 
been formed. 

Mr. Graham's work appeared in 
1827, and the first edition of Mr. 
Bancroft’s did not see the light until 
1834. Now, under these circum- 
stances, it is not a little surprising that 
no obligations or even allusions to 
his predecessor are expressed. The 
reader might peruse Mr. Bancroft’s 
bulky and diffuse volumes, without 
being aware that any one had already 
surveyed the same ground. This is 
the more offensive, since it is impossi- 
ble for any one to read the two books 
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with attention, without being at once 
aware of the obligations which the one 
owes to the other. Sometimes very 
nearly the same words are used, and 
at other times it is perfectly apparent 
that Graham's paragraphs have served 
as the skeleton around which Bancroft 
has constructed his. We shall quote 
a few parallel passages. Speaking of 
Sir Richard Grenville :— 


** One of the most generous spirits of 
the time, and eminent for valour in the 
age of the brave.” — Graham, vol. i. 
p. 28. 

**Sir Richard Grenville, the most able 
and celebrated of Raleigh’s associates, 
distinguished for bravery among the 
gallant spirits of a gallant age,” &c.— 
Bancroft, vol. i. p. 95. 

King James ‘attempted to civilize 
the more barbarous clans of his ancient 
subjects, by planting detachments of 
industrious traders in the Highlands of 
Scotland.”— Graham, vol. i. p. 39. 

** He attempted in Scotland the intro- 
duction of the arts of life among the 
Highlanders and the Western Isles, by 
the establishment of colonies.”— Ban- 
croft, vol. i. p. 120. 

“ After a lapse of a hundred and ten 
years from the discovery of the conti- 
nent by Cabot, and twenty-two years 
after its first occupation by Raleigh, 
were the English colonists limited to one 
hundred and five; and this handful of 
men proceeded to execute the arduous 
task of peopling a remote and unculti- 
vated land.”—Graham, vol. i. p. 45. 

“In the year of our Lord, 1606, one 
hundred and nine years after the disco- 
very of the American continent by 
Cabot, forty-one years from the settle- 
ment of Florida, the little squadron of 
three vessels, the largest not exceeding 
one hundred tons burden, bearing one 
hundred and five men destined to re- 
main, set sail for a harbour in Virginia.” 
—Bancroft, vol. i. p. 123. 


This is a sample of the mode in 
which Mr. B. has availed himself of 
the unacknowledged labours of his 
modest and conscientious predecessor. 
If our space permitted, we could easily 
show, by quoting whole paragraphs, 
that not merely the turn of expression, 
but even the turn of thought has been 
copied in like manner. It is needless 
to make any comments on this subject. 

Among numerous other grounds of 
quarrel with Mr. B., we shall restrict 
ourselves at present to three very 
glaring ones—his indiscriminate flat- 
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tery of every thing American, irre- 
spective of its intellectual or moral 
qualities; his extreme disengenuity on 
the subject of American slavery; and 
the great defects of his style and lan- 
guage. It is the duty of a historian 
to be the moral teacher of mankind: 
he must detail events with clearness, 
trace them with sagacity to their 
causes and to their results, and must 
speak fearlessly his opinion on every 
transaction. Unfortunately, Mr. B. 
can lay claim to nothing like mental 
independence: every thing that has the 
most remote relation to America de- 
rives therefrom a portion of glory ; 
even Seneca, because he sang that 
there was a country beyond Thule, 
may be considered as an American 
citizen. This mode of feeding the 
often pernicious prejudices of his coun- 
trymen, renders its author their syco- 
phant, not their panegyrist. Speaking 
of slavery, he has the following remark : 
«Our country might well have shrunk 
from assuming the guardianship of the 
negro. Hence the question of tole- 
rating the slave trade and abolishing 
slavery rest on different grounds. The 
one related to the refusal of a trust, and 
the other the manner of its exercise.” 
(Vol. iii. p. 410.) In another place, 
this Filmer of democracy has the auda- 
city to speak of the “ victories of the 
American mind in its contests for the 
interests of humanity.” 

In this depraved taste, the very dis- 
grace of his country is transmuted into 
a subject of eulogy. Even when praise 
is bestowed upon what is more worthy 
of it, it is done with so little discrimi- 
nation as to be of little value. Penn, 
Roger, Williams, Franklin, Raleigh, 
and a crowd of others, are bepraised, 
not so much for what was intrinsically 
good in their characters, as because 
they were some way connected with 
America, and their names can be ren- 
dered vehicles for doses of flattery 
addressed to his readers. As the 
object of praise, therefore, is not the 
worthies of by-gone days, but, in all 
cases, his modern American readers, 
its subject matter is always the same. 
Characters possess no individuality ; 
and a dead level of mediocrity prevails, 
calling to mind the prairies and pam- 
pas of the new world. 

Flattery, and its accompaniment, 
want of mental independence, are 
heavy faults, especially in a voluminous 
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history, and, unfortunately, the conse- 
quences to which they often lead are 
still more serious. In the present 
instance, they have certainly led to 
disingenuity, and, we are afraid, even 
to perversions of truth and justice. 
This charge relates chiefly to his most 
unfair account of the origin and growth 
of slavery in the southern colonies. 
Before proceeding to an examination 
of his statements, we shall give a few 
specimens of his opinions. In his first 
volume, Mr. B. enters into an elabo- 
rate apology for slavery: it prevailed 
universally in ancient times; the Greeks 
and Romans were slave-holders; it 
was permitted to the Jewish people, 
and not forbidden by Christianity. 
The irreverent and perverted senti- 
ments of the author on this subject 
are best rendered in his own language. 
“To the southern provinces, mainly, 
Providence intrusted the guardianship 
and the education of the coloured 
race.” In the midst of the horrors 
of slavery and the slave trade, the 
masters had, in part at least, per- 
formed the office of advancing and 
civilizing the negro.”—(Vol. iii. p. 
408.) To these opinions of Mr. Ban- 
croft we shall merely add the remarks 
of a wiser man. “ The Romans,” says 
Montesquieu, “accustomed to sport 
with human nature in the persons of 
their children and slaves, could scarcely 
comprehend that virtue which we call 
humanity. Whencecomes that cruelty 
which we observe in the people of our 
colonies, but from this habit of punish- 
ing an unfortunate part of our race ? 
When we are cruel according to law, 
what can be expected from natural 
kindness and justice?” Unfortunately, 
Mr. B. is an apt illustration of the 
truth of Montesquieu’sremark. Where 
the civil law subverts natural justice, 
all discriminating perception of right 
and wrong is lost or obscured. The 
following association of ideas could 
never have occurred to a writer on this 
side of the Atlantic: —“ The light that 
broke from Sinai scattered the cor- 
rupting illusions of polytheism ; but 
slavery planted itself even in the pro- 
mised land, on the banks of Siloa, 
near the oracles of God.”—Vol. i. p. 
160. 

If the above-quoted passages pervert 
justice, what is to follow perverts 
truth. It is a favourite apology with 
Mr. B. and his countrymen, for the 
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existence of slavery among them, that 
the system was forced upon them by the 
mother country. We are told that the 
English continental colonies, in the ag- 
gregate, were always opposed to the 
African slave-trade, but it is added, 
with singular simplicity—that they be- 
came humane? no; that they became 
alarmed at the cheapness of their ex- 
ports, caused by the abundance of 
slave labour. In this way Mr. B. 
constantly confounds slavery with the 
African slave trade, and slave labour 
with negro labour, with the obvious 
effect of perplexing his reader. The 
following statement, we hope, is an 
inadvertence: “The prohibition of 
the slave trade by the American con- 
gress in 1776."—(Vol. iii. p. 416.) 
To say this was intended to deceive 
the public might be a hard assertion : 
the following, however, is the correct 
statement. The American conven- 
tion—not in 1776, but twelve years 
later—in 1788, decreed that the slave 
trade should cease, although not then, 
but twenty years later, and, accord- 
ingly, it did not cease until the first of 
January, 1808. To be brief; although 
England is deeply disgraced by the 
part she took in the slave trade in 
by-gone times, nothing is more certain 
than that she never forced it upon the 
American colonies. England did not 
force slaves upon America from 1788 
to 1808. The last colony which Eng- 
land founded was Georgia, and, from 
its birth, slavery was prohibited ; and 
it was only after being wearied for 
years by the importunity of the colo- 
nists that they were permitted to have 
slaves. The new slave states, such as 
Alabama, Missouri, &c., did not exist 
at the period of the American revolu- 
tion, and, consequently, slavery in them 
did not arise from English avarice and 
oppression. 

The only remaining topic for criti- 
cism is the literary and intellectual 
character of the work; but on this 
subject our remarks must be very con- 
cise. The style which Mr. B. has 
adopted is one which we cannot praise. 
It is obviously formed on two of the 
worst possible models—the artificial 
pomp of Gibbon, and the wordy tran- 
scendentalism of the Germans. Com- 
bined with these grave faults, there is 
a rage for giving oracular decisions on 
every collateral topic on which he 
touches, and the consequence is, that 
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he is often incorrect as to facts; and 
almost as frequently the most common- 
place truism is expressed in all the pomp 
and circumstance of outlandish terms 
and logical formule. We shall give 
a few specimens. Two adventurous 
travellers——a Fiench priest and a 
Canadian voyageur, sailed down the 
Wisconsin until they reached the 
Mississippi; and Mr. Bancroft, with 
due gravity, enunciates that “ France 
and Christianity stood in the valley of 
the Mississippi.” We are told that 
only one of the Stuart kings of Scot- 
land escaped a violent death. This is 
not true: three of them died in their 
beds. We are told that the self- 
respect of Bayle prevented him from 
accepting the patronage of Lord 
Shaftesbury. We were not aware 
that Bayle ever possessed that charac- 
ter. The following, to our Protestant 
ears, sounds very incomprehensible : 
‘“ Beautiful testimony to the equality 
of the human race! the sacred wafer, 
emblem of the divinity in man, all that 
the church offered to princes, was 
shared with the humblest of the savage 
neophytes.” Such it is to be possessed 
by one idea—to find democracy in 
running brooks, and equality in every 
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thing. The “Protestantism was re- 
presented on the Continent by no great 
power. Frederick II., a pupil of the 
philosophy of Leibnitz and Wolfe, 
took advantage of the confusion, and, 
with the happy audacity of a youth, 
wrested Silesia from Austria.” Be- 
sides the strange jumble of ideas in 
this piece of nonsense, we may only 
remark that no individual could possi- 
bly be named who cared less than 
Frederick for Wolfe and Leibnitz. If 
he was the pupil of any one, it is of 
Voltaire and other French materialists. 

To those of our readers who are 
unacquainted with the subject, it may 
appear that we have entered upon it 
with more minuteness than it deserves. 
We have merely to observe that Mr. 
Bancroft’s history is an elaborate work, 
consisting of three bulky octavos, 
although it only carries its narrative 
down to the year 1748. In America 
its success has been great, and it has 
run through at least three editions. 
We have bestowed on it the censure 
which its many faults deserve ; andon 
this subject of American literature we 
have only to say, that we appreciate 
the merits of Prescot and Irving, while 
we dislike the false taste of Bancroft. 


MEMORY PAINTING. 


“ Hauntings from the infirmity of Love." Worpsworts. 


My lost One! in the shadows of the night 
And through the weary tumults of the day 

Thy form is with me, and those eyes of light 
Entrance my bosom with their kindly play ; 
Thy winning tones return; rich tresses stray 

Adown that marble neck as e’en of yore ;— 
Those tender glances take my heart away, 

And waken longings into life once more. 

As roseate hues yet glimmer in the West, 
Though the day-god no more make glad the sky; 

As lingering murmurs haunt the ravished breast, 
When Music’s breathings in soft cadence die— 

So Memory paints again things wont to be, 

And silent as thou art thou livest still for me! 


Vor. XX.—No. 120, 


A Dreamer. 


<n 
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Poets would be the happiest order of 
bipeds under the sun but for a single 
drawback from their felicity—to which 
we shall advert presently. As circum- 
stances are, we know of no sort of 

ple who pass a pleasanter time of 
it wherever they may be, or succeed 
with greater ease in converting the 
pilgrimage of life into a triumphal 
march. We do not believe one word 
of the common literary gabble about 
their melancholy and hypochondria- 
cism; and we take it that the sneer of 
Horace against the genus irritabile va- 
tum must have been levelled altogether 
at that swarm of small versifiers that 
infested Rome during the Augustan 
age—poor creatures who seldom netted 
over fourpence a day by the exercise 
of their fingers, and were in conse- 
quence as fidgety and restless as hens 
on hot griddles. As for Dr. Currie’s 
insinuation, dpropos of poor Burns, 
that there is a something in the poeti- 
cal temperament that renders its pro- 
prietor a burden to himself and a bore 
to others, we laugh at it and leave it 
unanswered. It is sheer twaddle, ca- 
pital as filling-stuff at the fag-end of a 
piece of meagre biography, but in any 
other respect not worth one puff of 
tobacco-smoke. The real fact of the 
matter is that poets are a gay, grinning, 
joking, jolly set of fellows, full of life, 
laughter, and waggery. To this all 
Dublin can testify. We appeal to the 
experience of every man, woman, and 
child between Rathmines and Drum- 
condra—between Beggars’ Bush and 
the Fifteen Acres. Not one soul of 
them all, big or little, but must in 
honour admit that we stick like wax 
to the unvarnished truth. 

Why it is that poets should be what 
we describe them is easily explained. 
Poets eat and drink without stint—and 
seldom at their own cost—for what 
man of mark or likelihood in the 
moneyed world is there, who is not 
eager to get their legs under his ma- 
hogany? Again—poets never fall in 


love—their sympathies are of too cos- 
mopolitan an order for the exclusive- 
ness demanded by the tender passion— 
they are universal philogynists as well 
as philanthropists—and hence they re- 
main invulnerable, even when Cupid 
points his arrows at them through eyes 
almost (not quite) as dazzling as any 
they sing of in their own roundelays. 
All this goes for something. Still, 
this is not it exactly. The real secret 
of the happiness poets enjoy is to be 
sought in their Imagination. This is 
the faculty to which they owe the pos- 
session of almost every thing they have, 
and the absence of almost every thing 
they ought not tohave. Itis this that 
elevates them, balloon-like, sky-high 
above the petty wants and cares that 
shorten the days of prosers. His ima- 
gination is to the poet what his Ring 
was to Gyges, or his Coat of Dark- 
ness to Jack the Giant-killer—by 
means of it he has the same power of 
withdrawing from “ this visible diurnal 
sphere,” without putting himself to the 
trouble of an effort. It makes more 
than a monarch of him. It is his clue 
through the labyrinth of life—his 
tower-of strength in peril—his guide, 
monitor, Mentor, oracle—his shield, 
cloak, truncheon, tabernacle, and house 
of refuge. It is in a word the myste- 
rious curtain-cloud that interposes be- 
tween him and all matters mundane, 
and prevents him from being affected 
by any thing, except perhaps the occa- 
sional vision of a dish or decanter, 


** Which shines so cool before his eyes.”’t 


Such is imagination, as monopolized 
by the Poet. We have said that he 
owes almost every thing to it. By so 
saying we have left it to be understood 
that he now and then owes a little in 
other quarters. This, unfortunately, 
is the fact; and the admission at once 
casts us upon the proper subject of our 
article. Here is the drawback we 
spoke of awhile ago. Being, by a cu- 


* I Tre Giulj; o Sieno Sonetti di Nicesti Abideno, P.A., sopra 1’ Importunita 


d’un Creditor di Tre Giulj. 
t Lalla Rookh. 


In Roma; 1762. 
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rious chance, always (in Ireland at 
least) a gentleman, though at the same 
time “lord of his lyre and of no land 
beside,” the poet of course must get 
his lawn and velvet somehow. But 
Necessity hath no lawn—hath nothing 
but sackcloth—and hence he is too 
often driven to borrow a shilling from 
any one who may be possessed of a ca- 
os of two-and-sixpence. By degrees 

e gets involved, and loses caste and 
temper—though sometimes he manages 
for a long while to “keep never mind- 
ing” his difficulties ; and it may hap- 
pen that some striking and decisive 
turn-up of Fortune’s cards a son égard 
at length takes place, and makes either 
aman or a mouse of him. As long, 
however, as the annoyances arising out 
of debts and dunning continue, we 
may be certain that however smooth a 
face he puts on the matter, they must 
contribute a pretty considerably plen- 
tiful seasoning of wormwood to his 
wine-cup. 

The case of Giam-Battista Casti, 
maker of the book under our thumb, is 
a melancholy one in point. If ever man 
stood fair for becoming eminent, Casti 
was the individual. As a poet of great 
and varied powers he might have 
looked forward to an European cele- 
brity. As a Roman citizen he was 
endowed with every requisite to assume 
a toploftical position in civil society. 
As a man of general genius, literary 
and scienstuffical, he distanced all his 
townspeople by a long chalk—shining 
among them like a dollar amid a bag 
of halfpence. But ‘all that’s bright 
must fade”—and so and soon did 
Casti’s prospects. In a luckless hour 
he cast away from him, not knowing 
its value, that “ pearl richer than all 


his tribe”—his independence of mind. 
He went into debt for Three Giulii— 
a matter somewhat less than eighteen- 
pence English—and dished himself for 
all the days of his years. 

Poor Giam-Battista !— IIl-starred 
Casti! Yet there was more than one 
excuse for him. He had for some 
weeks before the fatal act been quité 
out at elbows, and his plans to raise 
the wind had failed like so many banks 
ers. Like Leigh Hunt at Pisa, he 
spent a gloomy time of it, walking 
about the stony alleys” in the subutbs 
of Rome, and meditating on the de 
cided inferiority of two jugs of pump- 
water to one flask of Montefiascone, 
He had really no resource. He was 
in a “fix” with Fortune. It may be 
matter for grief, but is surely none fort 
wonder, that he should have made the 
most of an opportunity one day thrown 
in his way by a rencontre with his Evil 
Genius, in the shape of an icemonger 
from the city, who came up to him, 
took him by a button, and began a 
conversation with him on the nature 
and properties of Tin. It was natural 
that, feeling himself unable to stand 
alone, he should haverequested another 
to stand a loan for him. This was the 
whole “ head and front of his offend- 
ing.” He could not have dreamt at 
such a moment that, like “the proud 
Count Palatine” in Byron’s Mazeppa, 
he was destined “to dearly pay in 
after days” for his folly—to come 
down with heavy compound interest 
of tears and rhymes for the cash he 
had thus transferred from his friend’s 
pocket to his own. Repentance, how- 
ever, soon reared her snaky crest amid 
his roses; Hear how he began piping 


in a few weeks after the transaction : 


[THE POET BEWAILETH HIS ILL LUCK IN HAVING CONTRACTED THE DEBT OF THE 
TRE GIULI.*] 
To non potré dimenticar mai pid.” 
I weep as I recall the day my Dun 
Lent me those fatal (hree Walf-Croiwns: he stood 
A full half-hour in shilly-shallying mood 
Poising them in his hand, and—one by one— 
Counting them o’er, as first he had begun. 
Even then I saw no human likelihood 
Of my repaying them—and I still see none. 
Small wonder, therefore, if 1 sometimes brood 


* In our translations we have taken the liberty of enlarging this debt to Three 


Half-Crowns. Things should always be made respectable. 


e applaud the taste 


of that painter, who, in a Belshazzar’s Feast, decorated the wrist of the 
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With bitter tears over my dismal fate, 
Besonnetizing and bewailing it, 
Loathing my food, which at such seasons I 
Exert myself in vain to masticate, 
And suffering in such style as makes me fit 


Poor Casti, in fact, became tho- 
roughly wretched—his only resource 
was to keep disburthening his con- 
science in sonnets, and of these he 
threw off two hundred, filled with the 
overflowings of a wounded spirit. You 
perceive as you read them that it is all 
up with him. He can’t get the least 
ease. The weight of the Tre Giulii 
Debt lies on him, as the weight of the 
National Debt layon Cobbett. Turn 
whither he will, the chilling image of 
the dealer in ice is ever on his beat. 
It clings closelier to him than his very 


For nothing but to—go to bed, and—die! 


shadow—for (according to the Ger- 
man psychologists) a man’s shadow 
doesn’t accompany him into his dreams 
—whereas, even in his dreams, the 
poet still feels himself shuddering un- 
der the cold eye of the iceman. Nay, 
he thinks that if, like Daedalus or 
Icarus, he could make himself a pair 
of pinions and mount into the firma- 
ment, his tormentor would get another 
pair, and in the twinkling of a six- 
pence be at his shoulder. Thus he 
discusses this cloudy topic :— 


[HE IS OF OPINION THAT HIS CREDITOR WOULD PURSUE HIM UNTO THE ISLE OF SKY. | 


“ Se Dedalo ingegnoso ai fianchi_uni,.” 
Yes !—doubtless 'twas delightful beyond measure 
To Dedalus to sail, as in a skiff, 
Through the blue seas of Ather, high o’er cliff 


And tower! 


Worth more than all the golden treasure 


Of Earth too, must, methinks, have been the pleasure 
Astolfo felt, when, on his hippogriff, 
He went sky-scaling, to discover if 
He might mount to the moon, and there make seizure 
Of the poor Paladin's abstracted brains.* 
And yet I wish not to be wingéd, or 
Thus raised above Earth’s petty pains and plains. 
And why? Because I know that if I were, 
The devil would dispatch my Creditor 
Up after me, to dun me in the air! 


He says in 
Creditor. 


Sonnet X. that it is not of his Debt he complains, but of his 


“ E mentre pur queste doglianze io fo, 
Non mi lagno del Debito, bensi 
Di te lagnando, o Creditor mi vo!” 


The Debt, I grant you, is a thing to rue; 
Yet still tis not of that I think the worst, 
O cruel Persecutor,—but of you! 


In Sonnet XVIII., seeing an eagle 
soaring over his head, he thinks how 
happy it is for the birds that they can 
pass from one country to another 


[HE PROPOSES A PLAN OF MUTUAL ACCOMMODATION TO HIS CREDITOR. ] 


without being arrested on their way by 
a demand for “ Three Giulii.” 

In the next a novel thought strikes 
him, and— 





“ Tu mi chiedi danari, ed io non gli ho.” 


You bother me for coin, and I’ve got none, 
And so, you see, my time and yours are lost: 


Well, then! 


* See the Orlando Furioso—Canto xxxiv. 


I'll here propose t’ye, free of cost, 
A plan, fair both for Debitor and Dun. 
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Attend!— When one has got no money one 
Can pay no monev—that’s as plain ‘s a post. 

So, you shall cease to dun me, even in fun, 
And I, de l'autre cété,—like a ghost— 


Shall wait till you speak first. 


Thus, ’tis quite clear, 


Peace will subsist between us,—and what more 


Dare you desire ? 


It is a horrid sin 


Eternally to teaze and bait and bore 
A poor Pilgarlic of a Sonnetteer, 
Whose only crime is that he has no Tin! 


The advantage derivable from this 
plan, however, being, like the handle 
of a teapot, all on one side, the Credi- 
tor, we suppose, objects to it; and so 
the Poet goes on lamenting and lam- 


He says (in Sonnet X XIV.) that his 
Creditor’s features are so stamped on 
his memory that he is afraid to marry, 
lest they should be reproduced in the 
faces of his children:— 


pooning. 
‘¢ Forse che allora, o Creditor, poiché 
L’ effigie tua la fantasia m’ empi, 
Ed impronta indelebile vi fe ; 
I figliuoli farei simili a te, 
E per casa girar vedrei cosi 
Tanti Creditorelli intorno a me!” 


Your image fills my mind so constantly, 
And I'm so badgered by your scandalous dunning, 
That I believe my children would resemble 
Not me, but you; and I should surely see 
A batch of little Creditorlings runnin 
About my house,—a thought that makes me tremble! 


In the twenty-seventh sonnet, 


[HE WISHES THAT THE JEWISH JUBILEE COULD BE RE-PROMULGATED IN HIS 
TIME, THAT SO HE MIGHT GET SHUT OF HIS DEBT. | 


“ Mi ricordo aver letto in un Rabbi.” 


J mind me to have read in some old Rabbi, 
Touching past usages in Palestine, 
Of one among them which, as I opine, 
Was b’yond all doubt quite the reverse of shabby, 
And gloriously illustrated that fine 
Old liberal spirit, roomy as an abbey, 
For which those Early Easterns took the shine: 
I speak, friends, of the Jewish Jubilee, 
When no one was permitted to wax gabby 
Upon the strength of debts incurred or owing. 
O, were such Jubilee proclaimed anew 
To-day for Debtors—as it ought to be— 
I guess there’s no describing, and no knowing, 
How I would hold my tongue, vile Dun, with you! 


In Sonnet XLI. the Poet apostrophises the happy days of the Golden Age,— 
quand la Reine Berthe filait. 

*¢ Felici tempi, in cui Berta filo !” 

O, primitive times, when good Queen Bertha span! 


There were then, hesays,noI.O. U's, 
sheriffs’ officers, or Court-of-Conscience 
summonses; such a coin as a Guilio 
could not be met with, and above all, his 
Creditor was as yet a nonentity; so 


that the luxurious quiet enjoyed by 
people in those days must have been 
truly delightful. 

In Sonnet XLVI. he discusses the 
question, Whether his Creditor be a 
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greater scoundrel than an Algerine 
Pirate; and thinks that he is, because 
the Pirate is satisfied with robbing a 
man of what he has, whereas his Cre- 
ditor wants to rob him of what he has 
not, and never can have, namely, Three 
Giulii. 

He remarks (Sonnet L.) that earth- 
quakes, hurricanes, &c., have been 
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greatly on the increase of late years, 
and says that these and other signs of 
the times indicate that the end of the 
world is not far off. This being the 
case, he wonders that his Creditor 
hasn't something more serious to think 
about than dodging him all day for 
three paltry pieces of money. 
A little further on— 


[HE COMPARES HIS DEBT TO A SMALL PIMPLE, WHICH BY DEGREES GROWS TO 
THE MAGNITUDE OF A CABBAGE- TUMOUR. | 


** Se su le gambe, su la faccia, o su.” 


Some fine May morn you ’wake, and find a small 

Pimple established on your neck—or nose— 
Thereof at first you think nothing at all, 

But weeks pass, and your jolly pimple shows 

Itself a tumour, the which grows and grows, 
Till, waxing bigger than a cannon-bail, 

Like that, it lays you on your back—nor goes 
Till you go with it—under plumes and pall. 
Thus ’twas and ’tis with Me in this case. When 

I first incurred my Debt it seemed a trifle— 

A nothing—a mere pimple, so to say : 
Now ’tis a tumour—an enormous wen— 
An incubus—a mountain—and will stifle 
My very life and soul, I think, some day! 


One morning (so he relates) he goes 
to see an Exhibition of Sculptures, 
but is horrified by meeting among 
them a statue bearing a marked re- 
semblance to his Creditor ; whereupon 
he rushes down stairs with a vow on 
his lips never to enter such a place 
again. 

He says that his Creditor has so 
often asked him for the Three Giulii 
that, let him (the Poet) talk on what 
subject he will, his first answer to a 
question is always, “I really haven't 
got them.” 

Being once alone in a place where 
there is an echo, he is surprised to 
hear a demand made on him for Three 
Giulii. He looks around, but seeing 
no one, he tries to recollect himself, 
and then finds that he has been uncon- 
sciously repeating aloud to himself the 
dunning-formulary of his Creditor. 

He says that he finds bark a good 
specific in a fever, and that when he 


has caught cold he derives great bene- 
fit from a cup of tea. His Creditor 
alone is a disease incurable by any 
remedy. 

The Ternary Number, he thinks, is 
a mysterious one. There were three 
Graces, three Furies, and three Fates ; 
Cerberus had three heads; Apollo 
was distinguished by his Tripod, or 
three-legged stool; and Neptune by 
his Trident, or three-pronged fork. 
He wonders, therefore, whether any 
part of what he suffers be attributable 
to the circumstance of his owing Three 
Giulii, and not two or four. 

He is astonished that the world can 
continue to subsist if there be Credi- 
tors everywhere ; however, on second 
thoughts he supposes that the debtor- 
worrying system may be a peculiar 
characteristic of Rome, just as hymn- 
singing is of Stutgard, and beef-eating 
of London. Sonnet LVII., on this 
head, is particularly good. 


[HE ASSIGNS A PHILOSOPHICAL REASON WHY HIS CREDITOR SHOULD BE HARDER- 
HEARTED THAN ONE LIVING ANY WHERE ELSE. ] 
“Che tengo certa indubitata fe.” 
One fact I’m very clear I may set down 
As proved,—to wit, that—travel in what line 
You please, you'll meet no creditor like mine, 
Even though you ransack every land and town: 
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On which account I oftentimes opine 
That if clime, skies, and temperature combine 
To make some nations black and others brown, 
This people fierce and t’other just as meek, 
The Thracian proud and greedy of renown, 
The Assyrian indolent, the Frenchman gay, 
There may be in this Roman atmosphere 
An influential something, so to speak, 
Which renders Debitors averse to pay, 
And Creditors remorselessly severe. 


ee ie ee 


Sonnet LXIII. exhibits our Poet elared by those dumb oracles—that he 
attempting that character of Conjuror is destined to groan for ever under 
in which so many a Great Man has_ the debt of the Three Giulii! This 
failed. He tries his luck on the “raises his dander;” and in the next 
cards—and lo! the upshot is—as de- page 


[HE COMES DOWN WITH HIS PETTY PENNY-HAMMER ON THE ARMOUR OF THE 
CABALISTIC GIANTS. | 


“ Vano desio, folle pensier nutr}.”’ 


Rutilius, Picus, and that herd of thinkers, 
Who spent their groping lives in cabalistic 
Research, are puffed in hugely eulogistic 
Prose by your old blackletter pen-and-inkers : 
Your Poets, too, who love Mist and the Mystic, 
Have pilloried the clique in many a distich 
As mighty Thaumaturgists and deep drinkers 
At Wisdom’s wells. Perhaps. To me, however, 
They seem no better than a troop of tinkers, 
Bungling and botching what they try to shape. 
Talk of their Cabala! Bah!—Round my hat! 
I wonder can they help me to escape 
Being dunned for Chree Walf-Crotwns, "Tis that’s the chat! 
Let them do that, and then I'll think they're clever! 


One thing puzzles Giam-Battista. be always walking up the same side of 
He cannot comprehend why it is that the street which he is proceeding to 
whenever he steps out on the pavé for walk down. This phenomenon sets 
a little unfresh air, his Creditor should him a-pondering, and after some time 


= a = FY 


[HIs OPINION IS THAT HE ATTRACTS HIS CREDITOR TOWARDS HIM BY A SPECIES 
OF ANIMAL MAGNETISM, } 


“ Dica chi vuol, I’ Attrazzion si da,” 


Let Doctors dissertate about Attraction, 
And preach long lectures upon Grayitation, 
Indulging thereanent in speculation 
For which no human creature cares one fraction, 
’Tis all mere twaddle-talk and iteration : 
Of these mysterious modes of Nature’s action 
There never yet was any explanation 
To anybody’s perfect satisfaction. 
However, this I stubbornly believe, 
And for the proof thereof see no great need 
To take down Isaac Newton from the shelf— 
That, move whither I will—noon, morn, or eve, 
J manage to attract with awful speed 
My Chree Walf-Crownus’ Tormentor tow’rds myself! 
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Some people, who have no sympathy 
with suffering, may fancy they see 
something humorous in all this; and 
the worst of the matter is that we fear 
they are not quite in the wrong. As 
we get deeper into the poet’s book we 
ourself begin to suspect that we have 
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very odd to find him pushing up every 
now and then to his Creditor, and, 
after treating the poor man to such a 
punch in the ribs as makes him stagger, 
turning about with his face to the 
public, and roaring as if not he, but 
the other, had been the assailant— 


a wag to deal with. It is certainly Ex. gr. 


{HE FLOORS HIS CREDITOR IN AN ARGUMENT ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. ] 


“ Non gia per impugnar la verita.”” 
My Creditor, who is upon the whole 
No shakes of a philosopher, one day 
Disputed with me—as an ass might bray— 
Anent the nature of the human soul. 
* I guess,” quoth he, “ it must at length decay 
And die: ten thousand centuries may roll, 
But what begins must end; and ’twould be droll 
If things born yesterday should live alway. 
Beginning, I repeat, implies an end.” 
Whereon I answered, with a deal of dignity, 
“* That’s all mine eye, my heterodoxish friend ! 
You once began to dun me, yet that bore 
Ends not and will not end; your base malignity 
Feeds fat upon my torments evermore !” 


(HE PROFESSES TO KNOW NOTHING ABOUT ANY THING EXCEPT THE FACT THAT 
HE OWES THREE GIULII.] 
* Spesso al mio Creditor vien volonta."’ 
Anon, he'll call again, and, when he finds 
I don’t * come down,” he'll talk, as ’twere, with wonder 
Of Nature’s works—ask all about the winds, 
And clouds, and water-spouts—what causes thunder— 
How far the earth and moon may be asunder— 
And fifty other queries of such kinds: 
To all which I—aware that muddy minds 
Will stupidly misunderstand and blunder— 
Content myself with answering, “ My good Creditor, 
On these points you had best consult the Editor 
Of the New Farthing-Rushlight Magazine. 
For my part, all I know is this, that I 
Owe Chree Pal€-Crowns to you, for which I've been 
Dunned night and day, and shall be till I die.” 


For cool impudence this, we think, may be pronounced matchless. 
lowing is not much more modest :— 


The fol- 


[HE ACCUSES HIS CREDITOR OF BEING MORE INHUMAN THAN EVEN HIPPOCRATES 
WOULD PERMIT A PHYSICIAN TO BE. | 


“ Non poche volte ho inteso dir da chi.” 


I've often heard it said by persons who 
Were deep in Galen and Hippocrates, 
That there be days (and those by no means few) 
On which, however threatening your disease, 
The Doctor mustn’t bleed you. This, if true, 
Seems queer, considering what strange maladies 
These crazy frames of ours are subject to ; 
But, letting you defend it, if you please, 
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I tell you this, in confidence—that my 
Doctor makes no distinctions with regard 
To me— but thinks that every day is good 
For bleeding me—at least he labours hard 
To drain my purse,—and that, you won't deny, 
Is quite as bad as thirsting for my blood. 


The sly rogue! Itis plain that he frontery he exhibits. Being assured 
is on the chousing tack after all. that no proceedings will ever be taken 
What is shameful is, that the more against him for the Three Giulii— 
indulgence he receives, the more ef- 


[HE BREAKS OUT INTO THE FOLLOWING SHOCKING ABUSE OF HIS CREDITOR. ] 


* Se pur cosi non m’ interpelli, accio.” 


You don’t, then, mean to prosecute me? Good! 
But what are you afraid of? Never think, 
You hungry beggar, that I want to shrink 

From paying you! I'd shoot you if I could, 

But ’tisn’t in my nature or my blood 
To humbug you. I trust I wouldn’t sink 
My character so low! Get pen and ink, 

And tott up all for which I could be sued— 

What is it? @bhree Walf-Crowns! A paltry nett 
Amount of ninety pence! Can you believe 

That I would bilk you for so very small 

A lobb? No, no; I don’t deny the Debt, 
What I deny is this, as you perceive, 

That I’ve got funds to settle it withal. 


In a similar strain is the following, in which 


[HE COMPARES HIS CASE WITH THAT OF JUVENAL’S ® VIATOR VACUUS, QUI 
CORAM LATRONE CANTAT.” 


** Passeggier, che soletto inerme e a pié.” 


The tinless traveller, as he jogs along 
The highway on some fresh September morn, 
Strong in his pauperism, can laugh to scorn 
The rich man’s fears of robbery and wrong: 
The footpad hears the rascal’s merry song, 
And lets him pass in peace, as one forlorn. 
Yet you, O, pitiless wretch, with heart of horn, 
Ring ever in my ears the dong-ding-dong 
Of your vile Chree Walf-Croiwns, albeit I hold 
My shrunken purse before you upside-down, 
And turn my smallclothes’ pockets inside-out, 
And swear ten oaths that all my hopes of gold, 
Silver and copper, in the shape of crown, 
Pound, penny, or pistole, are down the spout! 


We do not cotton to him, we con- moods. Let us look at what he is 
fess, when he is in those vituperative about some twenty pages further on. 


[HE SAYS THAT IF THE TRANSMUTATION OF METALS WERE POSSIBLE, HE WOULD 
CONTENT HIMSELF WITH COINING THREE GIULUL. | 


“ Oh, quanto scioccamente vaneggid.” 
Those old Alchymic Dreamers !—rest their bones, 
And be their souls eternally assoiled, 
The Lullys, Arnolds, Gabors, who so toiled 
:, To turn base metals into precious ones ! 
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Sleepless and worn, amid retorts and cones 
And crucibles, they fused and blew and boiled— 
Alas, in vain !—their sulphurs, salts and stones 
Exhaled in smoke—and they died fagged and foiled. 
Yet, after all, why might not Art and Labour 


Achieve the project ? 


I don’t know. 


Man’s lore 


Is vast, and Science day by day increases ; 
But this I know, that if, by following Gabor, 
ZI could coin Chree Walf-Crowns, I'd ask no more, 
But break my furnaces and pots to pieces. 


We have hitherto been looking in 
vain for any evidence of actual dunning 
on the part of the honest man upon 
whom Giambattista is pleased to pour 


out the vials of his indignation. At 
length we do meet with just one sonnet 
somewhat less vague than the rest— 
and thus it runs :— 


[Is CREDITOR IS COMPARED TO A CAT, WHICH FIRST PLAYS WITH ITS VICTIM 
AND THEN SLITS ITS WINDPIPE. | 


“Si mostra il Creditor spesso con me,” 


My Dun occasionally condescends 
To chat with me on politics and such 
Impertinent concerns: he wonders much 
What policy the Great Mogul intends 
To follow—whether Spain’s condition mends— 
When Prussia shall have Hungary in her clutch— 
And whether England means to swamp the Dutch— 
Thus he begins, but regularly ends 
In the old, shy, shabby, creditorial style. 
‘* Mais, apropos des bottes,” he'll say, “ pray, what 
About those (hree Wal€-Crotwng you got last season ?” 
The scoundrel !—he reminds one of the Cat. 
So, too, she mystifies the Mouse awhile, 
And plays with him, and then—then slits his weazon ! 


The poet complains that his Creditor 
has taken to learning French—for the 
sole purpose, as he believes, of being 
able to dun him in that language. 
This is a source of deep tribulation 


to him. He wishes he could have the 
horn of Astolfo, or the eloquence of 
Tully, that he might try the effect of 
them on his Creditor. Hear him in 
allusion to the great Roman Orator: 


“ Ho inteso dir di Ciceron, che fu.” 


They tell this most characteristic story 
Concerning Cicero, called also Tully,— 
That he, in virtue of his ora-tory, 
Would never pay a debt, however fully 
Made out,—but that, when badgered by a bore, he 
Would mount the Rostrum—talk about his glory— 
Protest that forking out the blunt would sully 
His honour bright—in short so coax and bully 
That even his Creditor walked off enchanted. 
O, happy Cicero !—thrice-favoured man, 
To whom this grand Gift of the Gab was granted ! 
Unlike to me, whose logic, for my sins, 
Fails wofully,—for, twaddle all I can, 
My Creditor—the blackguard !—only grins. 


He consoles himself, however, by reflecting that the ancient, sententious 
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knock-down phraseology of the Lacedemoniacs is, after all, the real thing; 
and 


[HE THINKS HIS CREDITOR OUGHT TO ADMIRE EVEN A REFUSAL, IF GIVEN IN 
PROPER SPARTAN FASHION. | 


“ La soverchia in parlar prolissita.” 


Longwindedness in prose and eke in rhyme 
I horribly abominate: that short 
Sharp, tranchant style of speaking is my forte 
In vogue through Sparta once upon a time. 
Thus, when King Philip, thinking it no crime, 
Requested from the proud Byzantine Court 
A passage for his navy through their port, 
Pour toute reponse they sent him one sublime, 
Brief, thundering NO!* How far above all mean, 
Small, sneaking, shuffling, diplomatic art 
Such answer soars! Then, Creditor of mine, 
When we twain meet, and you commence a scene, 
And ask, “ Pray, can you pay me even a part?” 
And I shout, “ NO!” count that intensely fine! 


The poet has been so long wearying oozy bed to rebuke him. The sonnet 
the general ear with himself and his embodying this conception is in very 
Three Giulii, that old Father Tyber poor taste :— 
grows indignant, and rises from his 


[HE NARRATES HOW FATHER TYBER TAKES THE SUBJECT OF HIS DITTI&S IN 
DUDGEON. | 


* Allorché questi il padre Tebro udi.” 


Dull Daddy Tyber doth not much admire 
My songs : with manner any thing but bland 
Some days agone he foamed up towards the land, 
Shook his hoar locks at me, and spake in ire— 
«« Ennius and Virgil trod this hallowed strand ; 
Here burned the Mantuan and Venusian fire, 
In times when Rome knew how to prize the Lyre, 
And Valour and the Arts went hand-in-hand. 
To me high bards in every age have sung ; 
Their themes were Kings, Chiefs, Dames, the Court and Camp, 
Love, War, Time’s changes, this world’s ups and downs: 
Why waggest thou, then, here that vulgar tongue ?, 
Begone, thou hangabone three-halfpenny scamp, 
And troll elsewhere thy catch of €hree Walf-Crowns. 


Nothing daunted, however, by being manner, Giambattista again falls to 
snubbed in such an unceremonious work. In this instance 


[HE ANTICIPATES IN FANCY THE OCCURRENCE OF ONE OF THE ACTUAL EXPE- 
RIENCES OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. | 


* La presso il Polo, nei pid corti di.” 


It seems that at the Pole, in Winter-time, 
When days are shortest, any thing you say 
(It don’t much matter whether prose or rhyme) 

Dies on the frozen air unheard away, 


a SS 


* To this the poet appends the following note:—Avendo Filippo il Macedone 
domandato ai Bizantini il passaggio per gli stati loro, essi gli risposero colla sola 
particola negativa Od. 
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Till Summer comes,—when, on the first fine day 
That visits that most hyperborean clime, 
Same air dissolves, and without more delay 
_ Out come the words of your past pantomime. 
Pondering on this, I’ve sometimes fancied, if 
My creditor and I were there together 
Some Winter, and his talk were frozen stiff, 
How much it would astonish and astound 
The Polers when they'd hear, in warmer weather, 


Ten thousand calls for Chree Walé-Crowns all round! 


Talking somewhat further on of natural prodigies, such as meteors, 
comets, &c., 


[HE SAYS THAT HIS CREDITOR IS A MORE TERRIBLE SIGHT THAN A COMET, 
BECAUSE HIS MOVEMENTS CANNOT BE CALCULATED ON BEFORE-HAND. ] 
**Cometa, che pel Ciel cinta sen va>” 
The blood-red Comet, which, in fiery sweep, 
Burns round the welkin, threatening each beholder 
With War or Plague ere Time be greatly older, 
Bids, I protest, no deadlier terrors creep 
Through my pale veins, nor makes my chilled heart colder 
Than doth my Dun when, with a sly, bo-peep 
Abord and aspect, stealthy as a sheep, 
He taps me, catchpole-fashion, on the shoulder. 
Such Comet is, no doubt, a terrible sight ; 
Still, staring at it from one’s tenth-flat attic, 
One knows what time ‘twill go, and come, and go ; 
But where, or when, at morn, eve, noon, or night, 
My Comet will flare up I never know— 
His movements are so desperately erratic ! 


At last, gathering courage from despair itself, 


(HE TELLS HIS CREDITOR THAT THE MORE HE’S DUNNED, THE MORE HE WON'T 
PAY ONE STIVER!] 
“ Dunque mentre mi chiedi i Giulj tre.” 


Since you've begun, O, teazingest of men, 
To dun me every quarter of an hour, 
’Tis clear that in nine cases out of ten 
You act from habit—not Volition’s power: 
Your words may rattle out of you, but when 
They do I hear them as one would a shower 
Of pop-gun pellets levelled at some tower, 
Whereof the guns know nothing there and then. 
I lately read in some old Magazine 
Of some Automaton of German breed 
That used to speak by means of tubes and springs ; 
’Tis thus You speak to Me, you mere machine! 
So I'll not mind you further—and indeed 
At best your doaten is no great things. 


We have now, as we think, indiffe- andrine metre in which all Sonnets 
rently well fulfilled our duty as a tra- ought to be written, and we close his 
duttore by our friend Giambattista. book—yet not, we hope, for the last 
One other Sonnet, in that noble Alex- time. 


[HE THREATENS FINALLY TO ESCAPE INTO SOME DESERT, TURN JACK-ASS, AND 
LIVE ON THISTLES. } 
“ O, inutile travaglio! o vanita.” 
O, mentis vanitas ! O, assishness of Man! 
What boots it me, alas! that with enormous toil 
I snore through Paracelsus, Plato, Bacon, Boyle, 
And other humdrum humbugs? Chasing the re Ha» 
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Of Knowledge, I have trudged from Bershebah to Dan, 
And all is barren !—I have spent my midnight oil 
For nought, and sown my seeds upon a stony soil, 
And now the Mills of Science yield me only bran! 
There-fore Philosophy, I guess, is not the ticket ; 
There-fore I'll cut and run from all my books, and seek 
Some savage mountain-den or wild outlandish thicket, 
And there keep cudgelling my brains from week to week, 
Till I discover how, despite Miss Fortune’s frowns, 
I may, by hook or crook, make prize of Chree Walf-Croiwns. 


Giambattista Casti was born in 
1721, and died in 1803. We find, on 
referring to the Conversations- Lexicon, 
that we were under a mistake in sup- 

osing him to have altogether dished 
himself by contracting the Giulii Debt ; 
for in three years after the publication 
of his sonnets, he obtained the post of 
Court-poet to the Grand Duke of 
Florence, and was at a subsequent 
period patronized by Joseph II., Em- 
peror of Austria, whose successor, 
Francis II., bestowed the Laureatship 
on him. Considering the length of 
his life, he cannot be called a very 
voluminous writer. His chef-d'wuvre 
is a political satire, entitled Gli Ani- 
mali Parlanti, a portion of which has 
been lately translated into English by 
Mr. Rose. Casti appears to have 
lived on the best of terms with him- 
self and everybody else: he died, how- 
ever, in the odour of a somewhat 
doubtful reputation, occasioned by the 


publication of another celebrated work 
of his, the Novelle Galanti, with 
which, we trust, the common hang- 
man’s hands may some day or other 
form an acquaintance. 

As for his Tre Giulii, those who 
owe money themselves will, of course, 
think it but a dull joke. The rest of 
the world must, perforce, laugh, in 
spite of all other misfortunes. Yet, 
whatever the author’s object might 
have been, the book in reality sub- 
serves a better purpose than that of 
sneering at sonnets and sonnet-spin- 
ners. There will always be a vast deal 
of sober prosaic truth in the homely 
apopthegm, “ Out of debt out of dan- 
ger ;” and it is pleasant to have Three 
Half-Crowns in one’s pocket, and be 
at the same time able to look round the 
world without seeing anybody who has 
a more equitable claim to them than 
one’s-self. As a capital old poet 
sings— 


« Freedome [from Duns] yt ys a nobile thynge, 
For yt makes men to have lykinge. 
All solace unto men yt gives ; 

He lives at ease that freelie lives. 

A nobile harte may have none ease, 
Nor nocht else that may yt. please, 
If thys do faile yt, for free lykinge 
Ys yarned above all other thynge. 
O! he that hath ay livéd free 

May not knowe welle the propertie, 
The anger, nor the wretchit dome, 
That ys coupléd unto thirldome ; 


But gif he had assayéd yt 
Then all perqueir he myghte yt wit.* 


* BarzBour’s poem of Robert the Bruce. 




































































































































































Rome, May, 1838. 
Aw unusual demand for post horses 
has given us a fair excuse to disregard 
the injunctions we had laid upon our- 
selves to depart. One day more we 
linger, and as your last letter reminds 
me I have said little of Michael An- 
gelo, I employ a spare moment to tell 
you how much his greatness and sub- 
limity have gained on my admiration. 
The stupendous paintings of the Sis- 
tine Chapel display a power of con- 
ception and execution all but super- 
human, and fill the mind with asto- 
nishment and awe. The unerring hand 
has seconded so well the daring spirit, 
that it is scarcely possible to conceive 
any thing more sublime and imposing 
than the scenes from the Old Testa- 
ment with which he has filled the flat 
compartments of the ceiling, or figures 
more majestic than the prophets and 
sibyls which occupy the spaces in its 
curves. And itis not in the grand and 
sublime alone that Michael Angelo 
has immortalized himself here. The 
scenes from the life of Mary in the arches 
above the windows display great tender- 
ness of feeling ; though the calm sere- 
nity of domestic love could have found, 
one would think, but an uncongenial 
home amid the passionate impulses and 
ambitious visions of his impetuous 
mind. The lofty wall at the end of 
the chapel is entirely occupied by the 
celebrated Last Judgment. The co- 
louring has failed in many parts, by 
which the general effect is much im- 
paired ; allowing however for this, 
and admitting it to be a marvellous 
display of varied powers, I still 
think that in conception and compo- 
sition it is one of the most disagree- 
able pictures I have ever beheld. The 
anguish, despair, and terror in the 
countenances and struggles of the con- 
demned is expressed with too horrible 
a truth; the merciful Jesus himself 
appears as the wrathful and inexorable 
judge; and even among the blessed 
there is no hope, no joy. The whole 
work seems to me an exhibition of the 
artist's power much more than the ex- 
pression of devotional feeling, though 
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it is said he often worked without re- 
muneration—solely “for the honour 
of God.” 

The tapestries for which Raphael 
prepared the seven cartoons now hap- 
pily preserved at Hampton Court, and 
four others since lost, were intended 
to adorn the altar and side walls of 
this same chapel, and with Michael 
Angelo’s paintings must have been the 
most glorious concentration of excel- 
lence ever presented by art to the con- 
templation of man. The tapestries 
are still hung in one of the galleries 
of the Vatican. As, however, you are 
familiar with the cartoons, I need not 
dwell on the faded but still beautiful 
reflections of those works—the highest 
triumph of dramatic art—the noblest 
monument of even Raphael's genius. 
His Transfiguration and Domenichino’s 
Communion of St. Jerome are con- 
sidered the chief treasures of the pic- 
ture gallery in the Vatican. I am 
dissatisfied with myself for being dis- 
appointed in the first, and will not 
venture to criticise what is generallly 
considered the finest oil painting in 
the world. 


How little I have dwelt on ancient 
Rome! You will think her living 
treasures have thrown into shade the 
mournful records of her former great- 
ness. So in truth they have: a new 
world has been opened to me, contain- 
ing stores of thought and feeling ; 
revelations of spirit in new and beau- 
teous forms; I have caught bright 
glimpses of the elevating tendencies of 
art, and secured, what to an invalid 
is perhaps the chiefest blessing of all, 
a never-failing spring of happy recol- 
lections, in whose pure waters the 
languid spirit may find refreshment in 
many a weary hour of despondency 
and pain. This bright world, too, 
needs no antiquarian lore to stamp a 
factitious value on its monuments, no 
historical knowledge to explore its 
pleasant paths; and it requires both to 
awaken enthusiasm amidst the very 
small remains of the republic which 
exist, and to decide on the discrepan- 
cies which puzzle and perplex even 
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the learned themselves in their endea- 
vour to assign a locality even to once 
remarkable edifices. I must confess 
therefore that the profound and 
mournful interest which invests Rome 
in her decay arises very much from 
her touching beauty, from the sweet 
and pensive thoughts stirred within 
us by her singular loneliness and de- 
solation, from the tender pity which 
is always awakened by fallen great- 
ness. 

In the Forum I had to deplore the 
impossibility of abstracting myself from 
the present, of realizing, amid every 
sight and sound that could scare away 
sentiment, that perhaps (for it is all 
a perhaps) I stood on the very spot 
hallowed by the living eloquence of 
Cicero. Among the gigantic remains 
of imperial luxury, on the contrary, 
one is glad to escape reminiscences of 
the past, to enjoy the singular beauty 
around, undisturbed by recollections 
of the cruelty and tyranny of man. 
Seated, for instance, this morning on 
a broken column—a relic of the for- 
mer grandeur of the Ceasars’ palace 
—ascene of sublime desolation and 
beauty lay before us which probably 
no other city could present. As the 
lower story is filled up with soil and 
rubbish, the entrance is on the second, 
through an artichoke garden, in which 
the vegetables are planted among frag- 
ments of marble columns, and tangled 
weeds spring up through marble pave- 
ments. From the highest point of the 
ruins we looked upon the wide and 
melancholy Campagna stretched out 
far and near—its waste and solitary 

lain varied only by majestic lines of 
Broken aqueducts and fragments of 
massive brick work. Every where the 
eye rested on ruins touching in their 
solitary grandeur, on immense and 
shapeless fragments telling of the gi- 
gantic fabrics to which they once 
belonged, now overgrown with trees 
and shrubs. The spirit of desolation 
has passed over the pillared halls, the 
shattered columns, and the roofless 
temples, but her path is traced in 
lines of living beauty, and affects the 
imagination with all the varied power 
of poetry and harmony. Far beyond, 
the Latian plain is bounded by a grace- 
ful amphitheatre of hills which seem 
to touch the loftier chain of the dee 
blue Apennines, still sprinkled with 
their winter snow, and the tall dark 
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cypress rising among the distant tombs, 
contrast well with the bare, parched 
surface of the Campagna. 

From every height in and neat 
Rome the views are indescribably beau- 
tiful, combining in an unequalled de- 
gree the grand and sublime, with the 
varied and picturesque. From the 
Pincian Hill, in the midst of the mo- 
dern city—where Claude studied his 
lovely evening effects, where he, and 
Salvator Rosa, and Poussin lived— 
the view is of singular and heart- 
stirring beauty. The defects of the 
modern buildings vanish at this dis- 
tance beneath the grandeur which pre« 
vails in the disposition of the whole. 
Innumerable domes, palaces, and 
churches combine with the ruins of 
the ancient city, villas, vineyards, and 
clumps of trees; and in the morning 
scarce a sound or movement breaks 
the singular and impressive silence. 
Even in the evenings, when the people 
are more out of doors, it is like life 
in the desert—a something foreign td 
the place, as though the human forms 
were accidents of the moment, to pass 
away and leave all to their natural 
desolation. To-day we have seen thé 
gigantic ruins of Caracalla’s Baths, 
the Circus Maximus—in which the 
chariot course is still plainly traced, 
the tomb of Cecilia Metella, the baths 
of Titus and their still fresh and vi- 


vidly-coloured graceful arabesques, &c. 
&c.—but these you have often seen in 
description. 

In appearance the lower classes are 
grave and dignified—their profile and 
figures fine—their movements quiet 
and stately. The men are not 86 
handsome as the women; they are 
often gloomy and fierce in expression, 
always picturesque in costume, with 
the large cloak thrown over the 
shoulder, with an effect an artist 
might prize in his model. I do not 
know where the radiant creatures 
come from whom we meet in our 
evening drives, with bright, rich 
colour, sparkling eyes, classical nose, 
and pretty costume. Grace, indeed, 
seems the birthright of these favourites 
of nature. A day or two ago we were 
admiring a Narcissus, in Mr. Gib- 
son’s studio, when he told us he had 
modelled it faithfully from the care- 
less attitude of a poor shepherd boy 
he had seen seated by a fountain, in 
one of his evening walks 
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Mola di Gaeta, May 3. 

Happy is it for us that even tender 
regrets fade away imperceptibly under 
the influence of change of scene and 
place—especially when such a radiant 
sun pours a flood of glory on such a sea, 
earth, air, and sky, as gladden our 
eyes at this moment. ‘Truly it is a 
sad affair to say farewell to Rome. 
We are sorry for ourselves in leaving 
other interesting places, but our last 
look of Rome is filled with sadness 
for her. Involuntarily we invest her 
decaying monuments with the emotions 
that press on our own hearts, and ima- 
gine for a moment that they, too, are 
conscious of the ruin and desolation 
that weighs so heavily on our spirits. 

For miles our road lay over the 
Campagna, silent, bare, desolate— 
heightening the mournful effect of the 
countless remains of ancient great- 
ness scattered in every direction. 
Aqueducts, columns, trophies, tombs, 
“monuments, not of individuals but 
of generations, not of men but of 
empires.” Here they lie, not as within 
the city, in strange contrast with the 
life around them, but in the very sleep 
of death. Even nature herself seems 
sunk in the same dreamless slumber ; 
no verdure, trees, shrubs, or even 
vineyards refresh the eye, or remind 
the stranger that he is journeying to 
the sunny south. 

After a time, however, the spell 
seems broken, the country improves, 
and every mile is fraught with the 
interest which the beauty of nature 
sheds on the traditions of history. 
We passed through Albano, reserving 
our visit to its famed lake till our 
return from Naples, through Velletri. 
Slept at Cisterna, which we left this 
morning, with many a vow it should 
be the last time, and prepared our- 
selves for heroic resistance to the 
“fatal drowsiness” with which, on 
the faith of the guide-books, we ex- 
— to be assailed in crossing the 

ontine Marshes. Dismal tales are 
told of the dangers of breathing this 
impure air. Though we did not ex- 
perience the slightest inconvenience 
or inclination to sleep, despite the 
able assistance of the beds at Cis- 
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terna, you perhaps will consider that 
the effect actually produced by the 
monotony of these dreary twenty-six 
miles was quite as remarkable—we 
were reduced to absolute silence. 

The marshes are tolerably culti- 
vated. The flax is in full bloom, and 
large herds of buffaloes were grazing 
on the rich pasturage—but not one 
human face or dwelling varied the 
wearisome and unnatural solitude. 

At Terracina we were once more 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
which, bright and lovely as ever, 
seemed to smile a welcome in return 
for our hearty greeting. The beauty 
of Terracina is, unhappily, false as 
fair, as we could judge with pain 
from the wretched looks of the in- 
habitants. Old and young alike seem 
victims of the malaria; and to us 
there was something beyond expres- 
sion melancholy in the contrast be- 
tween the smiling beauty of nature, 
and the sallow, woe-begone appearance 
of the people. The neglected condi- 
tion of the population of this portion 
of the Ecclesiastical States is deplo- 
rable—at Fondi, the next post-town, 
it is wretched beyond all previous 
experience, and at Itri still worse. I 
never dreamt that the human face 
could look so fearful and repulsive : 
every wretched dwelling poured forth 
a swarm of importunate beggars, 
hideous, squalid, and clamorous. They 
are said to be the families of the bri- 
gands concealed in the neighbouring 
mountains. Precarious and miserable 
as is the subsistence of the hapless 
beings who depend on them, it is diffi- 
cult to refuse them the money they 
demand with such ferocious eagerness, 
and still more difficult to believe that 
a wise and well-ordered government 
might not mitigate the most pressing 
evils of their situation, if not alto- 
gether prevent the baneful effects of 
the malaria. It was some time ere 
the rich loveliness of this most lovely 
district softened the painful impres- 
sions we had received—but the elo- 
quence of nature was irresistible. 
The scenery is beautiful, and happily 
no harsh contrasts afterwards inter- 
rupted its sweet influences." . . . 


* The writer of these letters has deemed it unnecessary to publish the corres- 
pondence from Naples, Venice, &c., as several notices of those cities have been 
recently given to the public by later travellers. 
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Milan, Oct. 24. 

We arrived yesterday. The ap- 
proach from the Simplon road, 
through a long avenue of large trees, 
terminated by Napoleon’s triumphal 
arch, is very fine. By the change of 
a few heads and a few names, the arch 
is now doomed to celebrate the tri- 
umph of the allies over its founder. 
We spent our first hour and a half 
in the cathedral. We are here at 
an unfortunate time. The atrccities 
erected for the coronation are only in 
progress of removal: every point of 
view is spoiled, every vista obstructed 
by trumpery canvas arches, surmount- 
ed by canvas kings, tissue stars, and 
gilded crowns. I am so sadly disap- 
pointed! We shall be gone before 
the interior is itself again, as they are 
only removing these to make way for 
immense daubs, called pictures, cele- 
brating the virtues of St. Carlo Bor- 
romeo—I wish he had never died. 
This morning we were just in time 
to catch some unimpeded views whilst 
the workmen were at breakfast. The 
rest of the party ascended five hun- 
dred and twenty steps, to the top of 
the central tower, and were well re- 
paid in the nearer view of the three 
thousand statues, the exquisite tra- 
cery, and view of the vast plain of 
Lombardy. You so well know the 
exterior by engravings and descrip- 
tions, I need only tell you that a 
“forest” of pinnacles, is no exag- 
geet expression, and that every 
etail is rich beyond description. The 
view of the nave and aisles, from the 
entrance, is wonderfully imposing— 
the height and size of the piers im- 
mense. The roof appears to be 
ornamented with finely-carved stone- 
work between the ribs of the vaulting 
—I did not like its effect, even before 
I heard that it Whs only painted—an 
unworthy artifice in such a noble 
edifice. Standing in the choir, where 
you catch the intersecting arches, and 
see the columns spring into the roof, 
from both nave and side aisles, the 
effect is as beautiful as any I have 
ever seen. Even for me, the height 
of the nave, and still more of the 
arches, is too great for the width, 
—the Clerestory windows so small as 
to appear a mere strip—rich niches 
for statues, supplying the place of 
capitals, have not a pleasing effect. 
One tries in vain to shut out the bar- 
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barous termination at the west end— 
the square centre window, the square- 
headed doorways, with heavy Italian 
architraves. Imagine the effect of 
this on the outside, amid all the beau- 
tiful Gothic pinnacles, niches, and 
tracery, which are rich to excess. 
The flying buttresses are sadly hidden, 
and are too flat; but, seen in twilight, 
or under the soft light of the moon, 
the whole edifice looks like the work 
of superhuman hands—light, graceful, 
yet majestic. The Brera was our 
next object—the Sposalizia, you will 
believe, the first in it. I certainly 
had to remind myself at the first 
glance that it was a very early work 
of Raphael’s, for it is hard—but faith 
was stronger than sight. I took my 
seat before it, in full expectation that 
like all his works it would unfold its 
loveliness by degrees, and I was not 
disappointed. In execution there is 
no head finer than the high priest. 
The noble figure behind Mary is dig- 
nity itself. Mary, sweet and basbful. 
Joseph’s profile reminds me of John, 
in the Foligno. The youthful Raphael 
himself not so sweet as in Longhi’s 
engraving. But as usual there is a 
very magic in the whole—all the 
breathing sweetness and purity of 
Raphael, all his soul, in short. . Over 
and over again I rose to come away, 
and again involuntarily seated myself 
before it. The rest of the pictures 
disappointed me, rather. There is 
one beautiful crucifixion, by Garofolo, 
some very soft saints, by Gentile, odd 
but oon ictures by Crevelli, with 
real gold pillars, keys, and ornaments, 
—almost all the pictures of the early 
ancients. H—— did not like the 
collection—thanks to Kugler, it inte- 
rested me very much. 

The Da Vinci school predominates 
here: its best works are in the Am- 
brosian Library, which is remarkable, 
too, for its valuable MSS. and re- 
mains of ancient literature. Remark- 
able it is, too, for some precious ori- 
ginal drawingsand sketches: Raphael’s 
Cartoon, for instance, of the school of 
Athens, with all his masterly ease, 
noble conception, and freedom of hand; 
studies by Louote da Vinci for his 
Last Supper, &c. &c. There are a 
few choice heads by him; others, his 
designs, pointes by Luim, who of all 
his scholars seems to have imbibed 
most of the master’s spirit. vee 
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another, appears but a clever copyist 
beside him. All the faces are of the 
same peculiar type—and I see it in the 
women here—oval, rather wide in the 
upper part for beauty, soft, rich black 
eyes, placid expression, but, in the 
living faces, more of pensiveness than 
of his unvarying smile: the black 
mantilla thrown over the head forms 
a very interesting drapery. A lovely 
Holy Family, with a warm brown tint 
in the carnation, is one of these joint 
works, and worthy of the master. The 
same ivory smoothness pervades all. 
Bianchi’s celebrated oil copy of the 
Last Supper, executed two hundred 
and fifty years ago, when the fresco 
was already decaying, is here. I like 
its tone—but in expression, how far 
below the original! Oggioni’s smaller 
picture I liked for itself, but not asa 
copy. Guido’s crucifixion has all his 
wonted delicacy of colour, outline, and 
expression. The figure, too, in its 
aloneness, on a dark grey ground, is 
more touching than surrounded by 
the usual group of mourners. In 
the faded, injured, almost obliterated 
Last Supper, in the refectory of a 
suppressed convent, I see more that 


os the high place assigned to 


eonardo da Vinci’s mind and genius 
among the great men of old than in 
any of his easel pictures. Kugler 
says, you recollect, that not a trace 
of his own hand remains. I cannot 
believe it: none but a master’s hand, 
an elevated heart and soul, could have 
designed this divine and touching head 
and face. It is in a deplorable state : 
a white efflorescence covers the whole 
surface, in many parts the plaster has 
peeled off, even when looking close it 
appears as if the first colour only had 
been laid on. The Christ, happily, is 
the least injured; the expression de- 
lightful—sweetness and dignity blended 
with a mournful tenderness inexpressi- 
bly touching. The calm, passionless 
forehead, the soft eye and hair, the 
rather compressed lips, and the left 
hand, are inimitable. The absence of 
shading impairs the form of the nose : 
Raphael Morghen’s engraving does it 
no justice. Of John’s sweet face there 
is little but outline left: the rest of 
the disciples are the work of other 
hands. Though a picture I can never 
forget, it does not grow in beauty: I 
felt the whole effect at once, and re- 
peated visits added nothing to the 
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impression. 
you? 

The nobility are still at their villas, 
their palaces here closed; but Milan 
is a busy, lively city. The best streets 
are in the suburbs; several of the 
palaces imposing in their exterior, some 
highly picturesque, many modern ones 
rich and elegant. The gateways into 
various parts of the city very hand- 
some. The large amphitheatre, an 
erection of Napoleon’s, is oval, and 
serves also as a naumachia. Hibs terri- 
ble exactions, though spent principally 
in decorating the city, were very bur- 
densome and unpopular. You know 
the “ Arco della Pace” too well to 
need any description from me. La 
Scala is a superb theatre. Milan is, 
I believe, the great seat of learning in 
Italy ; and the fine arts, too, are more 
successfully cultivated here than in any 
other city. There is an academy of 
arts and sciences, public and very ex- 
tensive libraries, and society of a far 
higher character than is to be met 
with in the other great cities of Italy. 
I am told that Longhi and Anderloni 
have worthy successors, if not rivals, 
in engraving. In the collections of 
engravings in the shops we have been 
disappointed. Artaria’s here are very 
inferior to his brother’s at Manheim, 
and to Bardi’s at Florence. Como, 
the road hither, was perfectly flat; 
through a fruitful country. As our 
time is limited at this late season, we 
are forced to content ourselves with 
the lower part of the lake. We took 
the steamer as far as Candenabbia. 
Here the lake is narrow and winding, 
the points of land so projecting you 
frequently seem enclosed by a high 
chain of mountains. They are high 
and precipitous, rising abruptly from 
the lake, and so near that the effect is 
very imposing. he richly-wooded 
hills, the light and elegant villas so 
thickly interspersed on them, the flood 
of light in which every object is seen 
in this sunny land, and the bright 
colours in which it is arrayed, com- 
plete the beauty of this lovely scene. 
And the villa of Somariva is Italy itself 
—the Italy of the imagination. We 
walked to it between high hedges of 
flowering myrtle and borders of big- 
nonia, through alcoves of orangetrees, 
long alleys of lemon trees covered 
with fruit, of geraniums, and trees of 
verbena, with such views of the lake 


I cannot tell why—can 
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and mountains as make it altogether 
a very pretty version of paradise. And 
art has come, too, to put a crown of 
glory on this enchanting spot. Thor- 
walsden’s Procession of Alexander 
forms the frieze of the hall. I told 
you we had seen it in plaster at the 
Quirinal Palace: here we have the 
finished beauty of the marble. I more 
than ever prize Amsler’s engravings 
from it; they are as faithful as they 
are beautiful. The figures, both men 
and horses, have true Grecian spirit, 
character, and simplicity. The head 
of Bucephalus is noble ; the group in 
the boat is highly expressive ; so is 
that of the Chaldeans—the old man 
hastening forward the children inimi- 
table; and, in the touching group 
which watches with such mournful 
interest the triumphal approach of the 
conqueror, there is a truth of ex- 
pression that goes to the heart like 
the lonely sorrow of Bendemann’s 
Jews, as they sit by the waters of 
Babylon, and hang their harps upon 
the willows. He has scarcely been as 
suecessful in Alexander’s own figure : 
the head is too much thrown back. 
The Victory guiding the steeds of his 
chariot is very beautiful. In an ad- 
joining saloon is Canova’s Cupid and 
Psyche—poetry embodied, perfect of 
its kind, though that kind is not the 
highest. Put away from your mind 
all we have not liked in the casts and 
alabaster copies, for they do no justice 
to Canova’s ideal of love and beauty. 
The Cupid is grave and tender. Per- 
haps it is a defect that you only see 
the sweet profile of Psyche by raising 
yourself above the group. I can give 
you no idea of the grace of the outline 
in the delicately rounded limbs, in the 
interlacing arms ; nor the marvellous, 
though, I think, misplaced skill of the 
sculptor, in giving the exact surface 
and grain of the skin. In another 
room is his Palimedes. Strength is not 
Canova’s forte: though the attitude is 
good, the chest particularly, and the 
limbs are obtrusively muscular, as 
though he were trying to look powerful. 
Andromeda bound is a precious little 
antique. There are several pictures, 
none very remarkable; some ‘Titians, 
but not the best in subject or treat- 
ment ; portraits, but not of the class 
with the deep, unfathomable eye and 
commanding dignity of form and ex- 
pression. A sweet female head by 
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Leonardo da Vinci, or perhaps Luini, 
reminds me of the Mona Lisa of the 
Louvre. On the opposite shore, we 
visited the Melzi villa; different, but 
very lovely views of the lake; no piec- 
tures; busts by Camole, a good pupil 
of Canova. Beautiful engravings in 
every part of the house, even on the 
walls within the French beds; some 
in a fine old style of engraving, by 
Audran, 1764; some still more beau- 
tiful amongst the moderns, by Gara- 
vaglia, a Pisan artist, Raphael Mor- 
ghen, Longhi, &e. &c. We go to 
Parma, by Brescia, Garda, &c. &c.3 
and are only waiting the cessation of 
heavy rain to proceed. 

You will wonder what has brought 
us to Pistoja this November 9th. At 
present I can only tell you we have 
been in what your friend A—— calls 
a predicament, and have got out of it 
by coming here. I hope yourecollect 
we were waiting at the poor little town 
of Como (it is a twenty-minutes’ walk 
from the lake) for the weather to im- 
prove—a circumstance not very agrees 
able, even for its novelty. We reached 
the lake of Lecco, which forms the 
right branch of Como, through a rieh 
and beautiful country; passed through 
its prettily situated town on our way 
to Brescia. Here there are precious 
remains of antiquity, some only lately 
discovered. A temple of Hercules, 
with parts of its handsome Corinthian 
pillars standing in their original situa- 
tion; numberless fragments of capi- 
tals, friezes, &c., strewed around. In 
some apartments adjoining, built for 
the purpose, are preserved and well 
arranged the more perfect and impor- 
tant remains—inscriptions, bas reliefs, 
figures of various sizes, bronze busts, 
&e. A beautiful bronze Victory, 
larger than life, but not colossal; the 
attitude fine; the wings, of which the 
feathery appearance is given with all 
the delicacy and sharpness of marble, 
rise gracefully from the back; the 
shoulder beautiful; the form of the 
head and face pretty ; and, were it not 
for a Roman redundance of folds, and 
an unnatural clinging of the drapery, 
the statue might pass for a Grecian. 
She carried a shield, on which she is 
supposed to have inscribed the victory 
of Vespasian over the army of Vitellius; 
but it has not been found. In the 
palace of Count Tosi there is the 
finest collection of engravings I have 
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ever seen. They are arranged on the 
walls of a small gallery, without any 
space between, each enclosed by a 
narrow gold moulding. Though the 
general effect is not good, it is a 
pleasant way to see them. 

Of the late engravers, the finest 
specimens are by Longhi, after Ra- 

hael—the Sposalizia and Ezekiel ; 
by Morghen, the Fornarina, Trans- 
figuration, the Last Supper, and 
Guido’s Aurora; Muller's St. John 
of 1808, very superior, certainly, to 
the retouched plate of 1812; Ander- 
loni, after Titian, &c. &c. Excepting 
Felsing of Darmstadt, so successful in 
his engravings after Coreggio, it 
seems to me that almost all these 
artists are more intent upon giving 
their own manner than that of the 
painter whose works they profess to 
copy. The beautiful engravings of 
Sir Robert Strange seem to me much 
more prized on the Continent than at 
home. How much his admirable en- 
graving of the flesh and the materials 
of dress is lost sight of in his fre- 
quently faulty drawing; and in the 
old Mare Antonio, on the contrary, 
how many faults of monotony, hard- 
ness, want of chiarascuro we excuse, 
for the truth and purity of his outline, 
which has preserved to us, perhaps, 
more of the real character, and has 
done more justice to Raphael’s une- 
qualled designs than the more finished, 
more beautiful works of modern en- 
gravers. The object of our visit, 
however, was not the engravings, but 
a small Christ by Raphael. I did not 
like it, though the drapery is fine, the 
colouring clear, and it is highly 
finished, without being hard. It has, 
however, a round German face, 
which, though of a sweet tranquil 
character, wants dignity. The old 
churches are all in the Lombard style 
of architecture, some erected on the 
sites of ancient temples. S. Afra has 
a fine martyrdom of the saint by Paul 
Veronese, arrayed according to his 
usual fashion in full ball costume, and 
a celebrated Titian, but not that 
known by Anderloni’s engraving ; for 
here there is no writing on the ground, 
nor the Pharisee stooping to decipher 
the characters. The Christ is like 
those we have seen by him in the 
Pitti—a dark Italian face, expression 
rather common, the colouring rich 
and deep in tone, the woman exqui- 
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sitely painted, but too large in form. 
The old eathedral is ascribed to the 
Lombard kings. §S. Antonio has a 
fine round-headed door, a large saint 
over it, and busts of saints all round 
the arch. Brescia abounds in foun- 
tains, and, like Milan, in charitable 
institutions, in libraries, schools, &c. 
&c. At Verona, we began to find 
that even in Italy November is not a 
good month for travelling: it poured 
incessantly the day we remained there. 
On our way we saw the Lake of 
Garda, the largest in Italy, but could 
not venture upon it, as the waves were 
tumultuous and the wind high. It is 
a great expanse of water: the Tyrol 
bounds it on the north, where a grand 
chain of snow mountains rise in the 
distance. Ridges of mountains rise 
also on the east and west—a steamer 
goes up to Riva in the Tyrol every 
other day. I need not repeat what you 
well know of the amphitheatre and the 
tomb of Juliet. The architecture of 
the churches, principally Lombard, is 
highly interesting. We did not ven- 
ture to wade into those which possess 
pictures, as our friends here speak 
doubtfully of the genuineness of the 
Raphael, and Kugler disparagingly of 
the Titians. Though G. Romano 
has painted a great deal in Mantua, 
there is little to interest. We 
crossed three draw-bridges over the 
lake which surrounds the town. We 
reached Parma in eight hours, and 
spent a whole day there. The streets 
are spacious, but deserted: the public 
buildings and churches, built of brick, 
are notremarkable. The Archduchess 
Maria Louisa (ex-empress) resides 
here: her government is considered 
mild and judicious. She has done a 
great deal for the academy, library, 
and charitable institutions. In the 
academy there are several casts, two 
fine antique colossal basalt figures, too 
large, however, for the room. The 
pictures are not generally interesting, 
but the Coreggios beautiful. Here, 
and in the celebrated cupolas, for the 
first time I have seen this great mas- 
ter’s works in perfection. No painter 
pleases the many, probably, in an equal 
degree, and few can withstand the fas- 
cination of his brilliant tones, his joy- 
ous conception of life, his softness and 
grace. None have equalled him in 
the varied play of his colour; in 
the profound skill of his Chiaroscuro, 
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few surpassed him in his masterly 
power of foreshortening, though his 
passion for both appears to have 
carried him sometimes to the verge of 
mannerism, and often to carelessness 
in drawing. ‘The soft fulness of his 
forms seems to me to give a passive- 
ness, if not want of expression ; while 
the extreme faintness and softness of 
his outlines approaches to indistinct- 
ness. The harmony of his colours is 
perfect, but certainly the flesh tints 
are more unmixed than in nature, the 
lights more concentrated, and the 
gradations stronger than the air per- 
spective would permit. I cannot call 
him, as many do, the painter of grace, 
because he evidently seeks to displayit, 
and the effort sometimes borders on 
affectation. Even his beautiful pic- 
ture of St. Jerome, called “* The Day,” 
from the pure ethereal light that sur- 
rounds the figures, is not wholly free 
from this blemish. The Deposition is, 
touchingly treated ; and the Madonna 
della Scodella shows all the master’s 
exquisite sensibility to beauty, tender 
affection, and grace of outline, while 
not even “ The Day” shows his tech- 
nical skill to greater advantage. I do 
not know if you are aware that 
Coreggio first carried to perfection 
the style of decorating ceilings. Ra- 
phael and Michael Angelo painted as 
though the subjects were fixed there 
instead of on the walls ; but Coreggio 
endeavoured to produce the effect of 
the open air, where the figures, ho- 
vering or resting on clouds, appear 
foreshortened, as if seen from beneath. 
He has pursued this plan in the cupo- 
las of the cathedral, and of San Gio- 
vanni. Alas, alas! what shall I say of 
these, his finest works. Those in the 
cathedral are so much effaced by 
damp, that after long and patient 
looking up, I could make out but a 
few figures and a quantity oflegs. In 
San Giyvanni they are less injured, 
but so wretchedly lighted, little can 
be seen. The figures of the four 
Apostles and four Fathers in the 
pendentives are finely painted. There 
are two noble portraits at the sides of 
the great door of the cathedral, of 
Coreggio and Parmeggianino painted 
by themselves. The frescos of Diana 
returning from the chase surrounded 
by genii, in the old convent of St. 
Paolo, are in excellent preservation. 
Nothing can exceed the sixteen com- 





partments in the ceiling. Every group 
of two figures in each combine variety 
of attitude with beautiful drawing 
and such colouring, particularly in the 
flesh, as I have never before seen— 
it is not the colour of nature though, 
but with a bright rosy-tinted light 
shining upon it. 

There is little more of interest in 
Parma; the Theatre Farnese, built 
entirely of wood, and in a few days, 
the largest, it is said, in the world, is 
fast going to decay. It must have 
been very beautiful. Parmeggianino, 
Correggio’s best scholar, is a great 
favourite here, and shows by his sad 
affectation how dangerous an example 
he had in his master; but his frescos 
display less of it than his easel pic- 
tures, and there is none of it, I think, 
in his portraits. Toschi lives here. 
I did not see any engraving at his 
studio which we had not seen before. 

A rich fertile country lies between 
Mantua and Modena, the fields divided 
by long straight lines of trees, between 
which the vines still hang in graceful 
festoons: the hedges of acacia, kept 
low, are very pretty. Modena is a 
handsome town, the ducal palace a 
vast and noble-looking building. The 
gallery contains a good collection 
of the works of the Caracci, Gu- 
ercino, &c. Bologna is one of the 
most deserted-looking cities I have 
ever seen. The low arcades at each 
side of the streets, however convenient 
for shelter, have a heavy appearance: 
there seems to be a passion for them 
here. The church of La Madonna di 
San Luca, onahill three miles from the 
city, is joined to it by an arcade of six 
hundred and thirty-five arches. The 
Campo Santo is an interesting place ; 
it, too, is surrounded by arcades. 

At dinner, we were saluted by a 
band of musicians under our viata, 
the usual Bolognese welcome to stran- 
gers. The people are cheerful and 
healthy looking, though the climate is 
uncertain, owing to the gusts from 
the neighbouring Apennines. © The 
academy has a fine collection of the 
Caraccios and their school, the best 
pictures from the various churches 
being now collected in it. Here 
Ludovico founded his school, and here, 
as might be expected, one can best 
judge of its principles and effects. 
Though it had the merit of opposing 
the degenerate mannerism of the day. 
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it seems that its fundamental principle, 
imitation of the great masters, had a 
baneful effect on trueart. If the Caracci 
restored the former simplicity of com- 
‘position, and rejected the increasing 
superfiuity of figures, they apparently 
aimed more at a pleasing arrangement 
than at richness and significance of in- 
vention. If they are justly awarded 
the merit of great accuracy and cor- 
rectness, still their figures are more 
like academic studies than forms in- 
stinct with life. Even in Annibale’s 
finest compositions, which certainly 
bear the impress of power, there is a 
want of grandeur and elevation of 
soul. 

It is said that the Caracci brought 
the true method of painting in oils 
into disuse—as they employed the 
same thick coating of mineral colours, 
both for groundwork and finishing, 
which gives to their pictures the heavy 
Opaque appearance, common also to 
those of their scholars, Guido only 
excepted. There is a Picta by Lu- 
dovieo, a Madonna and Child, a won- 
derful imitation of Coreggio, and one 
or two others, which are in parts very 
beautiful; by Agostina, who was less a 
painter than a teacher and engraver, 
an interesting communion of St. Je- 
rome, from which Dominichino took 
the subject and arrangement for his 
best picture, that in the Vatican ; and 
by Annibale a great number which, 
generally speaking, far surpass the 
works of his uncle and brother. Imi- 
tations there are in almost all of them, 
but admirably combined with his own 
manner; they often display fine ar- 
rangement of drapery, harmonious 
colouring, sometimes great sweet- 
ness and grace. There are numbers 
of pictures by Albani, who succeeds 
best in light graceful subjects, as he 
has neither depth nor character suf- 
ficient for those of a higher tone. He is 
most graceful in children, but they are 
eternally smiling, and very uniform in 
expression. Guido’s pictures here are 
in his first manner, a strange contrast 
to his twosucceeding ones. His dark 
colouring, in its violent contrasts and 
large masses, resembles Caravaggio, 
as do some of his powerful forms. 
His Picta and Crucifixion have 
grandeur of outline and conception, 
with very majestic figures. Guercino’s 
works, too, seem to fluctuate between 
those of the Caracci and Caravaggio. 
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He also changes his manner, but only 
in colouring, and adopted a lighter 
tone. He is a material painter ; and* 
though his heads have individual cha- 
racter, they have little of the expres- 
sion of thought or feeling. His dra- 
peries are often fine broad masses ; but 
he is fond of cutting contrasts of the 
lights and shadows, which cruelly of- 
fend the eye. I must pass over a hun- 
dred pictures of different masters that 
crowd the academy walls— all but 
Raphael’s St. Cecilia, so much cele- 
brated even among his works. There 
are others by his hand I admire much 
more; but the arrangement, concep- 
tion, as a whole, and most unequalled 
harmony of colouring, are indescrib- 
able. To my taste the head and figure 
of the saint are seen too much ina 
front view; but her expression is 
beautiful, and the blending of the rich, 
I may say splendid colouring, is a 
wonderful triumph of art. 

But now came our difficulty. To 
our dismay we found our progress to 
Florence through the Ecclesiastical 
States was opposed—a new regulation 
of which we had never heard, decrees 
that your passport must be viséed at 
the last residence of a papal nuncio— 
and this was Milan! Do not take the 
trouble of asking why—because it is 
quite as likely, emanating from papal 
authority, that there is no reason as 
that there is one—so frivolous, vexa- 
tious, and often incomprehensible are 
the restrictions imposed upon the in- 
tercourse of strangers with the sub- 
jects of the pope. We had the alter- 
native of sending our passport back to 
Milan, by an estafette, at great ex- 
pense, or taking a wild, not-much-fre- 
quented route through the Apennines, 
which descends from Mont Cimone, 
the highest point of the Etruscan 
Apennines, into the valley of the Arno. 
And this we determined upon, having 
first to return, disconsolately enough, 
to Modena. We had Veturini horses, 
as there are no post houses on the way ; 
the road is excellent; the scenery beau- 
tiful. Once or twice an extensive 
view, on one side the vast plain of 
Lombardy. We were told, too, of the 
Adriatic in the distance ; on the other, 
a great part of Tuscany, and the 
course of the Arno through it. The 
ascents and descents are gradual—the 
country very rich in oaks, vines, and 
whole mountains of chesnut. Once 
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only we were in the midst of snow for 
about a mile and a half, in bright 
moonlight. The first and last days 
were easy ; the second very laborious 
and fatiguing. We reached our poor 
resting-place at twelve o'clock, four 
hours later than we expected; and 
the moon, which lighted us there, 
gleamed with a cold and sickly light 
as we left it at four the next morning. 
Nature has bestowed so much beauty 
on the scenery, she has apparently had 
none for the people. Through the 
mountains they were remarkably plain 
and dirty—multitudes of squalid-look- 
ing children, with most beautiful eyes, 
met us at every step; but at Pistoja, 
and thence to Florence, twenty miles, 
the men, women, and children are 
very handsome. Pistoja is a decayed- 
looking town ; it never recovered, it is 
said, the feuds between the Bianchi 
and the Neri factions, so long carried 
on within its walls, I was too tired to 
go with the rest to see the old cathe- 
dral and other buildings. There is a 
clerical seminary of great repute, whose 
young inmates, I suppose, formed the 
very picturesque groups we met in the 
chesnut mountains, and in long files 
in our descent. Both men and women 
on our way to Florence, through part 
of the beautiful valley of the Arno, 
were seated outside their doors plaiting 
what we call the Leghorn straw. The 
women wear the prettiest and most 
becoming little black velvet hats; and 
all seemed flourishing and comfortably 
housed and clothed in this smiling 
tract. 


Florence, November 27, 1839. 

How little I expected when here last 
year to write to you again from this 
queen of cities—to look again upon all 
its priceless treasures. All our fa- 
vourite pictures retain their place in 
my estimation ; scarce a line, or tone, 
or expression had faded from my 
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mind. And to all these treasures of 
memory are now to be added the 
Niobe, whose hall was closed when we 
were here before. Unfortunately for 
the impression, these matchless works 
ought to make on the first glance, the 
arrangement is entirely at variance 
with the nature of the subject. Niobe 
herself stands at the head of the room, 
with the youngest child, who clings to 
her for protection; but all the other 
figures are ranged round the room, 
without the least regard to connection, 
grouping, or story. It has been long 
doubted whether the group was the 
work of Scopas or Praxiteles, and it 
is still more doubtful if they are the 
celebrated originals, or merely excel- 
lent copies of them. Several figures 
placed here have no connection with 
the rest ; while some that are in other 
collections are believed to belong to 
them. Ten besides the mother are 
authenticated ; and on Thorwalsden’s 
authority, the so-called Narcissus of 
this gallery is another. However 
these questions may be decided, every 
one feels the surpassing grandeur of 
the whole, and admires the unerring 
skill and the feeling for true art ex 
hibited by the Greeks in every part 
and motive of this noble work. The 
terrible fate of the victims—the va- 
rious expressions of grief, despair, and 
fear are delineated with such a delicate 
perception of the beautiful and pleas- 
ing, that no distortion or painful ef- 
fort injures the noble character and 
expression of any of the heads or 
figures. The mother especially, is one 
of the grandest specimens of ideal 
beauty and lofty character ever eon- 
Geiveds 6 2 0 6% In another 
fortnight we hope to see ourselves 
once more at Nice.—Farewell. 


[The remainder of the correspon- 
dence is suppressed for the reasons 
assigned in note, p. 696.] 





Ir is a pity, for a multitude of reasons, 
but for one especially, that a magazine 
is not like an empire—like our good 
kingdom of the Great-Britains, for 
instance. If it were, we—since we 
must say we—should have more liberty 
of speech, with, perhaps, a trifle less 
of safety, and be able to attack this 
enemy, and defend that friend, without 
compromising or embroiling the royal 
personage who presides at the head of 
our councils and reputation. We are, 
as every one knows, a numerous and he- 
terogeneous mass—the ministry of the 
magazine. We propose bold measures, 
ay, and carry them out, too; we tax 
income with increasing severity every 
mont :., without a complaint being heard 
—we inflict summary justice without 
fear or favour—and we are proud, in- 
stead of being ashamed, to enlarge and 
strengthen, in true Tory fashion, the 
authority of our sovereign, and let 
him enjoy the prerogative not only of 
opening and closing the session in per- 
son, but actually of taking the lead in 
all the debates, and of being in prac- 
tice, as in position, the first estate in 
the realm. Still there is this draw- 
back, that whereas actual majesty is 
s:reened from responsibility behind the 
royal dignity, our ae autocrat 
must have saddled upon himself all 
that appears in his pages, and take the 
credit—would that we could call it 
such in all instances—of the total 
amount of letter-press squeezed in 
between our yellow covers each month. 
Now, here, for instance, I (would I 
could make myself singular, and cast 
the pluralities upon the shoulders of 
my liege lord)—we, J mean, in our 
personal character, do not care a distich 
for all the English-speaking poets in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Ame- 
rica; but how is it possible for us to 
set about sweeping our scythe in 
amongst the promiscuous growth that 
chokes our path, without running the 
risk of lopping a flower the favourite 
of our master—razing a durus arator 
—a little nest he has watched, or even 


shaving the ancles of a particular ‘ 


friend? By’r la’kin, @ par’lous "om 
We feel cabined, cribbed, confined ; 
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we seek—in the only instance it could 
be our wish to do so—to get rid of 
this literary feudality, and make our 
ten or twelve pages of kicking and 
flinging what the old jurists would call 
allodial. Would it do to write a letter 
—Dear Mr. Editor, &c.? That will 
never deceive any one after Warren’s 
monstrous take-in in Blackwood, where 
the “ Late Physician” rising from his 
grave, appeared with the first number 
of his inimitable “ Tittlebat Titmouse,” 
as an unshaven youth timidly hinting 
to Professor Wilson the hope that he 
might perhaps, from his known libe- 
rality, be induced to admit his story 
into his magazine for nothing, consi- 
dering he was “a youth—and sore 
afraid!” The letter was well done ; 
we confess we were ourselves mys- 
tified, and when we found out our 
ancient friend of the Inner Temple— 
captain of all messes, and generalissimo 
of wit and good cheer—to be the real 
Simon Pure, we felt pretty much as the 
Yorkshire bumpkin when finding his in- 
scrutables bedaubed with paint, he dis- 
covered in the bay gelding he had just 
bought from his father, the “ old grey 
mare” he had sold him the week 
before. 

A letter won’t do, that’s plain. We 
fear, in fact, that no editor can be ex- 
empt from the responsibility which the 
magna charta of periodicals casts upon 
him. It is not nolumus, but non pos- 
sumus ; we must, therefore, only per- 
form our “journey-work” with dis- 
cretion, and remember that the dura 
messorum ilia—our pike-like appetite 
for our kind—must not induce us to 
devour what might stick in more aris- 
tocratic throats. For the rest, we are 
safe, we fear, from the only danger we 
might be inclined to court—that of 
having our bantling really fathered 
“within the purple ;” and as that is 
what others ought most keenly to 
dread, we feel so far a humiliating se- 
curity. 

Indeed, we were not at first so sure 
that we should need any apologetic 
preamble at all. When the public— 
our readers—come to know that it is 
on their side we are enlisting ourselves 
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—taking up the cudgels, or rather 
throwing down the ove, for them, 
they will be surprised, nay, perhaps, 
offended? ‘to think that we should sound 
any other than the tr umpet of prepa- 
ration, and ride, visor down and spear 
in rest, at any champion—all in the 
ring—in their cause. Weare not apt 
to be craven either; we have splintered 
a lance with the ‘best of them, and 
kept our shield unblotted, nor have we 
yet hung up our arms in the temple of 
peace, and been gifted with the rod, 
yet—yet when we think with whom we 
are about to enter the lists but, 
pshaw! is it for us to care even for 
THE POETS? Have at them, we say, 
right and left—* passes, stoccados, and 
I know not what,” small-sword, broad- 
sword, broadside, cutlass, and board- 
ing pike—every species of warfare, 
from the coup d’epingles to the much- 
injured Captain Warner's “ infernal 
machine,” and ply them, if it shall be 
found they deserve it, with red-hot 
shot and Congreve rockets. 

Tue pustic! what a term! what 
a metaphysical, mystified, monstrous, 
magnificent generalization! What a 
shapeless, featureless, angleless, side- 
less, topless, bottomless shadow! What 
a shrouded, clouded abstraction! Im- 
plying multitude, majesty, magnitude, 
might! yet intangibility, immateriality, 
invisibility, incomprehensibility! All 
—all is contained in the magic noun— 
public; a word at which some have 
affected to scoff, and yet at which, like 
the elder gods of heathenism, angels 
and men in reality shake in their shoes! 
The public is indeed a wondrous re- 
motion—an essence so transcendentally 
wrapped in its own peculiar atmos- 
phere, as to stand aloof from all sup- 
port—to exist per se—to need neither 
the elephant nor the tortoise—to be, 
in the sublimest sense of the word, an 
independent power. Its opinion is the 
test of merit, its censure the brand of 
infamy, its verdict the only one against 
which there is no appeal, its business 
paramount to all other, its favour the 
highest reward the dreams of earthly 
ambition have ever suggested. 

Now, one would think that this no- 
minis umbra stood as little in need of 
our good word as we are wholly de- 
pendent on its good will; but—mark 
the opposite—this very public i is actu- 
ally t the worst-used, aspersed, back- 
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bitten, slandered joint-stock company 
that ever brought unsaleable shares 
to market ; and suffers insults and 
*‘ scorns” that its good-humoured un- 
wieldiness alone prevents it from re- 
senting ; teased and attacked on all 
sides, and only shaking its ears occa- 
sionally, like a jennet in July, as the 
flies prove particularly waspish. It is 
from the literary force, however, that 
it receives the most unceasing and enve- 
nomed attacks, and as this writing train 
has, of course, exclusive access to the 
commissariat of pen, ink, and paper, the 
besieged party suffers from a continued 
fire which, strong as are its defences, 
it does not possess means or leisure to 
return, and which, consequently, is at 
last producing a sensible breach in the 
mud fort. The poets, as usual, lead 
the forlorn hope ; the ladders are up, 
the bugle has sounded, and, reader—for 
you form one of the garrison—you will 
be taken by assault before you can 
look about you, if we do not step into 
the breach, and, like the pacific quaker 
in the gun-brig, pitch assailant after 
assailant over, with the words, “ Friend, 
thou hast no business here !” 

What is it, you will ask, that these 
rhymers are about, that you make 
such a pother aboutthem? We will tell 
you: they are eteinally complaining 
of you, abusing you to your face and 
behind your back, swearing that you 
have no taste, no education, no judg- 
ment ; that you are nothing to your 
fathers ; ; that you have neglected your 
learning, and taken to spinning-jennies 
and railroads; that you are without 
bowels; that, in short, like Launce’s 
cur, Crab, “thou beest the sourest- 
natured dog that lives—a stone, a very 
pebble-stone.” What would have made 
the last generation “ lay the dust with 
their tears” you now peruse as you 
would your ledger, or cast indifferently 
by, like your Bible ; and the touching 
imaginings that sent your “ mother’s 
breath up and down,” open your jaws 
only to afford exit to a yawn. 

It is just to set matters square be- 
tween you on the one side, and these 
self-bemoaning malcontents on the 
other, that we have seized our quill, 
and “ thrown our hat into the ring for 
love, to give a bellyful,” like good Sir 
Walter, to a party that deserves a 
sound one. 

“ The row begun” in the year 1824, 
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when Lord Byron died; up to that 
moment they had (they allow) nothing 
to complain of. The public bought 
poetry and were supposed to read it. 
The public was “as it should be.” 
Poetry was a thriving trade; poets 
had forgotten, in the feasting and 
fashion of the day, their usual fare— 


** Spare fast, that oft with gods doth 
diet,” 

And actually were able, from expe- 

rience, to pronounce upon the false- 

hood of that profound observation of 

the Shaksperian worthy, that 


** Dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankerout the 
wits.” 


Up to that fatal year all was well, and 
the public and the bards smoked the 
meerschaum of peace together. The 


age was the Augustan age, the century 
was the nineteenth, par excellence, the 
world was becoming illuminated, the 
human mind was intellectualizing, the 
soul of man was becoming, in fact, as 
a climax—poetical ; and under the in- 
fluence of the excitement many a 


trashy book hurried through succes- 
sive editions, and got its author—re- 
versing poor Butler’s fate—bread, at 
least, if not a stone in Westminster 
Abbey. In that year there were some 
half-dozen bards alive and writing, 
who had formed part and parcel of 
the character of the age preceding, who 
had written, and written successfully, 
and what is more, written well. 

Tom Moore was a stout, active little 
man of some five and forty; his best 
literary child only seven years old, a 
fair-haired younger one only just born, 
and a muse apparently likely to have a 
large family ; nevertheless she stopped 
short. 

Rogers—the attic, accurate, accom- 
plished Rogers, in letters the Addi- 
son of his day—had only a year before 
produced, if not his best, his most suc- 
cessful publication—Italy ; and though 
then a sexagenarian, seemed to promise 
an intellectual life as vigorous and pro- 
tracted as his natural one has proved. 
Not a bit of it. There he lay down, 
and has rested on his bays till he has 
almost flattened them. 

Milman ; let us see, was it so early 
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as 1824 that he stopped? We believe 
not: he was then little more than an 
imberbis juvenis ; but he certainly be- 
came silent soon after, and has “ made 
no sign”’ since. 

Proctor—the Barry Cornwall of 
a thousand annuals, should we say 
in himself a poetic millennium? had 
but lately given to the world his best 
and brightest work—his Mirandola, 
and bid fair, having written in an 
ascending course of merit, to culmi- 
nate in excellence at no distant period. 
Some Joshua warned him to halt, and 
we have scarcely heard of him since. 

Well, there was Wordsworth, who 
might have walked forth, relieved of 
that colossus that did bestride his nar- 
row world, or rather that incubus that 
sat on his popularity—half real, half 
prestige—and kept it in durance pur 
auter vie ; who ought to have exceeded 
himself as much as he exceeded all of his 
school. Wordsworth, even now giving 
us, like Goethe, his boyish things the 
last, he held his tongue, or sung to 
those mountains which he celebrated 
pretty much after the fashion of the 
lake rhymster— 


‘* Helvellyn and Cachedecam, 
The highest peaks that ever man clamb"— 


admitting echo alone for his amanu- 
ensis. 

There was Southey ;—ah, poor 
Southey, where is his mind now? It 
is a puzzling question, and needs the 
legal fiction of being in abeyance, in 
gremio nature, in nubibus, &c., to half 
answer it. What was he about for 
the ten or fifteen years of his intellec- 
tual existence after that period? He 
was then just half a century old. But 
no—he stopped too. 

Coleridge; he was another laker, 
and a year older than his recreant 
brother pantisocratist, Southey; but 
he had great poetry in him even then, 
and lived many a year after. Eighteen 
hundred and twenty-four put him out 
as completely as it extinguished the 
light of Byron at Missolonghi—not a 
snuff remained. 

Did we mention Wilson? A third 
laker, though more for the rod than 
the line—his style not being by any 
means fresh water, but his angling 
dashing as Scale Force. Why, the 
7 ot the —— magnum opus 
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was only seven or eight years in 
being; and in Blackwood he was 
Homer, Horace, Virgil, Shakspeare, 
Milton, Byron, and all—as Christo- 
pher North. But all this was not 
enough. Whether ten years of peace 
had emasculated the bards, and that 
they could not tune their lyres with- 
out Thebes and the Atreide, it is hard 
to say ; but he, too, placed his candle 
under a bushel, or under the Dis- 
patcher, to serve the purposes of toast- 
ing cheese for the future. 

Campbell was farther on from his 
meridian, but he has lived and written 
for eighteen years since. Alas! in 
turning to his theme, the Pleasures of 
Memory would have been more appro- 
priate than the Pleasures of Hope, as 
applying to his poetical career. It 
was all over with him. 

We should not mention Scott, whose 
answer to the question “why he did 


‘not continue to write poetry” was un- 


answerable—* Byron bet me’’—but for 
the quaint, quizzical bibliomaniac 
Dibdin’s mild query, put in the very 
year in question—* May I gently ask, 
whether the harp which hath sent 
forth such sounds (he had been enu- 
merating his poems) is ‘hung up on 
the trees’ (by the waters of the Tweed) 
never to be taken down and restrung ? 
Is his ‘sweetly-smiling and sweetly- 
speaking Lalage’ discarded for ever?” 
It was; and yet he lived and wrote 
years afterwards. 

Our countryman, Croly—he is at 
this day preaching, full of health and 
strength, in St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
with the fame of his Angel of the 
World trailing behind him like a 
comet, twenty years long, or more ; 
but we hear nothing of poetry now, 
except in his sermons. He is defunct, 
too. 

Let us see. There are other names 
—James Montgomery, “the bard of 
Sheffield,” “the man of considerable 
genius,” had not arrived even near his 
grand climacteric, and had no reason 
to be discouraged, as the Edinburgh, 
his béte noire, was going down, and all 
his admirers “looking up ;”—there 
was the Ettrick Shepherd, ‘a fellow 
of infinite fancy,” a hale Arcadian, 
ready, one would suppose, with crook, 
knife, or quill, to drive sheep, bolt 
mutton, mend a pen, or make verses 
equal to the Queen’s Wake of ten 


years before;—there were venerable 
old Crabbe and stout old Sotheby— 
Bowles, too, the “ Invariable Princi- 
ple” Bowles— Bowles of the Pope 
controversy, who had the honour to 
hold his own against Byron—Bowles 
might have done more than written a 
requiescat on his foe ;—there was the 
princess of passion, Joanna Baillie, 
elderly, no doubt, but then eighteen 
years younger than she is now ;— 
there were others of promise—Heber, 
then the Marcellus of poetic and Chris- 
tian hope—Leigh Hunt (we are nearly 
run out when we come to him)—our 
own little Shiel (for, reader, he had 
written before the days of Long Or- 
chard and Greenwich Hospital) ;— 
there were, no doubt, others who do 
not occur to our memory at the in- 
stant, all brave poets and poetesses, in 
high writing, fame, and favour, up to 
the date we have mentioned—the 19th 
day of April, 1824. And yet these 
latter nine poete minores, along with 
all we have forgotten, pulled up with 
one consent, as if they, as well as their 
great leaders, had seen an angel in the 
path. Not all the belabouring in the 
world, cudgelling, spurring, and abus- 
ing, could get them on an inch; and 
they were content, like Balaam’s ass, 
to turn round, and in asinine prose 
to plead their former services as an 
excuse for their present derelictions. 
Ever since, these worthy personages 
(for most of them are yet alive) have 
continued to bray in the same strain, 
till you, reader, begin to be convinced 
that they must have reason on their 
side, and that you are after all but 
little, if at all, better than an ass. 

As we are the amicus curie on this 
occasion, and have undertaken the 
profitless task of defending you, against 
a very powerful “ bar”—* town against 
gown,” university fashion—we must 
proceed with our “case” in a metho- 
dical way, and make it as strong as 
possible, ere the other side have the 
wordagain. We have already specified 
somewhere about twenty names—all 
dear, more or less, to the muse and 
the public—of men of whose works 
it might be said the latest was still the 
best—men averaging from five and 
forty to fifty years of age, hale in 
health and strong in spirit—men most 
of them still alive, corporeally and 
mentally, after nearly twenty years,— 
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and yet, their twenty harps are hung 
on twenty willows, by twenty waters 
of Babylon, to the present moment, 
till not a string is left to answer the 
breeze, or the question— Why the d—I 
don’t you wrile a poem ? 

One circumstance, certainly, did it 
exist, might by possibility form an ex- 
cuse and a reply—Scott's reason—that 
they were “bet” out of the field—that, 
high as they were, they were forced, as 
we allare liable to be, to give place to 
other and better actors on the same 
scene, and that the pause at the close of 
the first twenty years of the nineteenth 
century only called forth the sublimities 
of yet higher genius, in still loftier 
flights, and formed, as it were, the rest- 
ing-place whereon the soul of poetry 
took breath a moment before starting 
into the more heavenward recesses of 
theclouds. But instead of all this, comes 
the humiliating truth down upon our 
pride—that poetry, like the earthquake 
or the voleano, is paroxysmal, and that 
short moments of activity are suc- 
ceeded by long periods of slumber. 
Scarcely a voice has come up out of 
the “vast profound” worthy of the 
name, in all that interval of peace and 
9 ; and in spite of cheap know- 
edge, cheap travelling, and cheap 
puffing, we have not enough of classic 
verse, including the smallest sonnet, 
hymn, or epigram that was ever read 
twice, to transfer from the circulating 
to our domestic library, as much as one 
decent-sized volume, to be lettered— 
« The poetry of our day.” 

Do we complain of this, gentlemen 
of the jury? Notatall. It would be 
as unreasonable to fret over the demo- 
lition of our cabbages by the cater- 
— or to rail at Providence because 

oreas has blown in our bed-chamber 
window, as to be vexed, or even to 
wonder that that bright prophecy of 
the Bard of Hope is not yet fulfilled— 


** Yes, there are hearts, prophetic hope 
may trust, 
That slumber yet in uncreated dust, 
Ordained to fire the adoring sons of 
earth 
With every charm of wisdom and of 
worth, 


Or, warm with fancy ’s energy, to glow, 
And rival all but Shakspeare’s name 
below!” 


But we do take it ill that the swarm 
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of versifiers should turn round on us, 
and say, ‘ Here we are, here are our 
poems ;—what is the matter with you 
that you don’t read them, and praise 
them, and buy them? Why does 
Murray refuse epics, and Saunders 
even dramas, but because these biblio- 
poles know that your hearts and 
pockets are buttoned up against us?” 
Why, my good legion, (for ye are 
many,) are ye not ashamed to take 
this tone, and stretch one hand in de- 
clamatory eloquence towards us, while 
the other squeezes the little miserable 
versicles you upbraid us with despis- 
ing? Milton sold his copyright for 
five pounds, and thought himself right 
well off, though we don’t quite agree 
with him. Why do we not? Not 
because it was an epic in ten books, 
(it was ten at first,) but because it was 
ParapisE Lost. Why, the only en- 
durable thing that has passed through 
the press in our time, bearing the cha- 
racter, consequence, or form of epic— 
heavy, tiresome, crude, cold as it is— 
has been gulped down, edition after 
edition, (last year the sixteenth ap- 
peared,) to the dead author’s living 
heart’s content—the Course of Time. 
Poor Pollok! But three years after 
the fatal period, he died, and left what 
some one called the eternal Course of 
Time to an admiring public, who, ori- 
ginally stimulated to nibble at it by 
the weight of the Blackwood dynasty, 
then in its full influence, had their 
appetite kept up by the same means 
we use to make a beggar relish his 
crust—giving them nothing else. He 
was called a Milton till people thought 
he was really one,—as like the immor- 
tal bard as the lock of a canal to the 
falls of Niagara—a lead pencil to a 
cedar of Lebanus. 

That is true, we had very nearly 
forgotten—as, no doubt, our readers 
have long ago—a great poem—some- 
thing extra flammantia menia mundi. 


‘I sing of heroes, sing of kings, 
In mighty numbers—mighty things !” 


The Descent into Hell! That, we 
believe, was the name—the nature was 
certainly of the inclined plane ; the art 
of sinking had been studied to perfec- 
tion, and re Baées sounded to its bottom- 
less bottom, as may be easily seen, by 
referring to our sixth volume, Heraud 
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achieved the exploit, and, like Theseus, 
became fastened by his de quoi to the 
pavement of the place he visited. Supe- 
ras evadere ad auras was beyond him ; 
and even Lord Mahon will not sever 
the adhesion. The public, who helped 
him to his chair below, said to him, as 
Dr. Johnson did to the Euphuist— 
“Sir, I leave you there ;” and both 
he and his book—ay, and his con- 
demned “Judgment of the Flood,” 
and his illegible «* Legend of St. Aloy” 
are likely—but we are premature ;— 
our printer's devil informs us that 
whatever abyss the books may have 
reached, the author has not followed 
them yet; and we have only to wish 
him as many more descents as he shall 
accomplish poems, and that “alacrity 
of sinking,” which, “if perseverance 
gain the diver’s prize,” will result from 
repeated plunging exercise. We could 
name epics, too—which probably the 
public could not—by Miltons whose 
only claim to the title lies in their lack 
of vision, and whose amanuenses we 
pity even more than their admirers. 
But we will not do so, because our criti- 
cism cannot be read, and, if it is heard, 
it will only destroy an hallucination 
that at least gratifies one gentle spirit. 
But there is no lack, we are bound to 
say, of great poems, if greatness is to 
be measured by bulk, grandiloquence, 
and puffing. Look at Reid’s Italy— 
one of the many works emanating from 
the gentle laboratory of his brain. In 
every thing but genius it is a beautified 
Byron: Lady Morgan, even Gran- 
ville, scarcely pressed more hotly into 
pseudo-notice. The author’s design 
was as bold, and almost as extensive as 
Spenser’s or Wordsworth’s, of whose 
mighty conceptions the Faery Queene 
and the Excursion are but fragments. 
There is Landor, too— Walter Savage 
Landor—he of the Imaginary Conver- 
sations, who publishes by the mile 
verses so wholly intended for eternity 
and immortality as to escape the notice 
of time and mortals altogether. These 
are but a few of the worthies who 
have committed the sdéysvvss ‘apnornua 
of failing in great attempts; and of 
all the rest it may now, once for all, 
be predicated, that they have succeeded 
but in small ones. Master Robert 
Montgomery we affect not, in spite of 
« Satan ”—that is, in spite of the devil. 
He hath a mighty way of propounding 


simple things, which is not according 
to the “ Invariable Principles” of good 

oetry. “Luther,” which hath but 
just stalked from the press, cannot, 
and ought not to raise a monument to 
its author. All Oxford is conciliated 
by the bare title ; but it isnot a Tract 
for these Times, or for any other. 
We are, perhaps, not spiritual enough 
to do him justice. His sublimities, 
seen 


“‘ Through the ‘haze carnality effects,” 


(see the poem) appear to touch the 
confines of—shall we say, the ridicu- 
lous ?—no, the dull, the affected, the 
frigid; and we are inclined to dismiss 
him, where no doubt he would con- 
sign us, to some sphere where (again 
in his own words) 


‘* The mind may grow, 
And learn to build its intellectual being 
up!” 


Au reste, “ Luther” will never convert 
us from the true faith; and will find 
its way, we take it, to the “ Diet of 
Worms,” without having caused any 
considerable schism in the catholicity 
of the “ public” opinion as to Mr. 
Montgomery’s merits. 

The drama is the limb of the muse 
most alive. She gives a galvanic 
twitch there occasionally ;—and let 
us here mention with respect the 
name of Talfourd—the classic, cul- 
tivated Talfourd, who has in Mason’s 
track avoided most of his errors, and 
made all his perfections his own, falling 
in midway between him and the great 
Greek models of antiquity. Far be it 
from us to underrate his deserts; and 
far be it from us, if they were lower 
than they are, to bear harshly upon 
one who has so perseveringly and 
energetically laboured in the cause of 
literature, and achieved so signal a 
triumph over illiberality, ignorance, 
and barbarism—Hume, Wakley, and 
the rest of his own party. On Satur- 
day, the sixth day of last August, it 
appears that the learned sergeant and 
his coadjutor, Lord Mahon, were 
feasted by the literature of the lower 
house on the glorious occasion, and 
eloquent speeches were made by some 
who might, and many who could not, 
derive berefit from the copyright act ; 
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and we would we could get at the 
short-hand notes, as we might proba- 
bly find such criticism of the learned 
dramatist’s works as would save us a 
deal of trouble, and yet not overstate 
our sentiments. As it is, we point to 
Ion as the most favourable specimen 
of his genius, and feel, as we should, 
the many beauties it contains. What 
ean be more touching than the words 
of the Prince of Argus over his 
father’s couch, when he intends to 
murder him— 


‘** He’s smiling in his slumber, 
As if some happy thought of innocent 
days 
Played at his heart-strings: must I 
seare it thence ?” 


He is grand where the blast is made 
to “whirl ” its “ flashing shreds ” 


** To the startled depths 
Of forests that afar might share its 
doom!” 


And Ion’s vow and address to the elder 
gods is classical as Sophocles. Such 
are a few of the beauties that occur to 
us ; but—with every wish to conciliate 
the coif, and the strongest leaning 
towards the father of extended copy- 
right—we must not forget that we are 
retained, or at least acting as counsel 
for the public, who cannot, for the 
soul of them, do more than screw a 
little complacent smirk upon their 
countenances even for the author of 
Ion, and yet who are so completely 
brow-beaten by his friends that they 
dare not, for their lives, utter their 
sentiments, except through some such 
hardened practitioner as ourselves, to 
whom they have whispered, in the 
lowest tone imaginable, that they are 
not satisfied. Why? we cry; state 
your reasons. Their first is a whim- 
sical one. Qh, they say, for a great 
fault! We never saw a work of genius 
that did not possess one. All is cold 
and correct. Its grandeur is 


** Throned in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity ;” 


Its beauties are, like Addison’s, rational 
and tame; it is, with one exception, 
without a single just portrait of natu- 
ral feeling. The knee-breeches peep 
out, too, beneath the Grecian stole, on 










more than one occasion ;—witness 
much of Clemanthes’s discourse ; _ wit- 
ness the incongruous junction of pas- 
toral simplicity with stern and myste- 
rious energy in the hero himself; 
witness the evident clap-traps, which 
prove that, in spite of the original 
boast of “private circulation,” the 
piece was designed: from the first for 
the stage,—ay, and worst of all, to 
serve, on that stage, party purposes. 
See the palace invidiously contrasted 
with the cottage all through—a stand- 
ing army disbanded with a breath, and 
a dying king opening his estate, and 
making his kingdom a republic by his 
last will and testament. Witness— 
hold, hold !—the instructions to coun- 
sel are full to overflowing, and more 
particulars would not be pro bono 
publico. You have said enough, my 
worthy client, to exculpate yourself on 
this head, and the case is an important 
one, since the argument is an @ fortiori 
one against all other dramatic produc- 
tions of the day. Knowles, we verily 
believe—and he is a fine fellow—does 
not himself consider his plays literature. 
They act well—so do Bulwer’s; but oh! 
in the study they do not answer in a suc- 
cumbing chair. For ourselves, we were 
obliged to read them on one of the 
heavy, high, hard, horse-hair machines 
of the olden time, intended to give a 
zest to mental indulgences, we pre- 
sume, “by contrast with the acute 
bodily torture they inflict. With this 
assistance we have attained the fifth 
acts of several of them—most of 
Knowles’s, all of Bulwer's, (already 
noticegl by one of our body,) and many 
others, pretty, so so, tiresome, and 
execrable ; but none strictly, either in 
subject, scene, mode of treatment, 
diction, imagery, sentiment, or any 
other essential, “a good classical 

play.” The things are creditable— 

very creditable to the authors, and no 

discredit to the age; but, after all, 

what are they as evidence against the 

public? And yet, it is in this branch 

that most has been done. Oh, we had 

forgotten Mr. Willis—the new-world 

Willis. He has really written a pretty 

play, Bianca Visconti, in English—an 

unheard-of feat for an American, al- 

though they have tried it, too. To say 

that it is weak and washy, is merciful ; 

to acknowledge it sweetly versified, is 

but justice. The author shall not 
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complain of us; we will give in full 
the only two passages we should think 
of transcribing, were we set to devote 
a sheet of letter-press to exclusive 
laudation of his drama :— 


** SARPELLIONE. Have you ambition? 

* PasQuaLt. Like the wings 
Upon a marble cherub—always spread, 
But fastened to a body of such weight, 
’T will never rise till doomsday—” 


nor even then, we would observe. 
Speaking of a name, Bianca says— 


* They 
Who take it by inheritance alone— 
Adding no brightness to it—are like 
stars 
Seen in the ocean, that were never there 
But for the bright originals in heaven |” 


We have admitted that the Ameri- 
cans write English—and, could it help 
out our adversaries, we would willingly 
suffer evidence to be adduced, drawn 
from parts “beyond the jurisdiction ;” 
being determined not to take advantage 
of any point for our own purposes. 
But who would go across the Atlantic 
for great or good poetry? Pretty 
verses, some good thoughts—some fine 
ones—have flowed detachedly from 
our distant brothers. Maria Brooks 
is a very respectable Sappho. A spark 
or two of inspiration proves them of 
Adam’s race, and of British descent. 
But even Bryant and Dana, (and the 
best things from the pen of the former 
at all events, date farther back than the 
“ year of extinction,”) what are they 
to make a national reputation, a classic 
celebrity! We cannot quote them— 
we cannot feel deeply with them. Their 
pictures are abstractions—their land- 
gcapes are great prairies and great 
mountains, without the presence of a 
wigwam or a settler—their thoughts, 
the vast dreams of the desert, unillu- 
mihed with passion, uncondensed into 
reality. Lucretia and Margaret Da- 
vidson, ultramarine blues, are despe- 
rately thrust upon us by what we are 
really sorry to call the affectation of 
Washington Irving, who, we think, 
must have aimed—and we applaud the 
object, if it was the single one—at an 
imitation of Southey, in editing juve- 
nilities into a posthumous reputation, 
as in Kirke White’s case. (Oh! that 
this latter great author had not used 
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the maudlin designation, Henry!” 
when speaking of the “ unhappy 
White!”)—But, let us see—Kirke 
White, Southey, Irving, Davidson— 
why, where have we got to? So much 
for digression ; but, in truth, from 
the American rhymsters one steals 
back home involuntarily at any provo- 
cation. Rufus Dawes! 


** Phebus | what a name 
To fill the sounding trump of future 


” 


fame ! 


Rufus Dawes, a hardened rhymster, 
has just appeared as one of a library 
of American poets. Look on his por- 
trait, reader, an’ thou canst get access 
to the book, and judge for thyself. 
He would—oh! indeed he would be a 
poet ; but as he sings himself, 

« ——This weight of clay 

Clings to the soul, and mocks the vain 

desire |” 


The head, a half-begotten thing be- 
tween a blacksmith and a Jupiter—the 
forehead, a bursting phrenologic tu- 
mour, surmounted with a little frizzled 
top, “ Hyperian curls,” which seem to 
represent the godlike portion of the 
visage predominating over the “clay” 
—the features, where sublimity is for- 
cibly injected into a mould of innate, 
indomitable, irredeemable vulgarity— 
all point at the name, Rufus Dawes, 
as their most perfect exponent, “ as 
one would say precisely, even thus I 
would name a dog !” 

But, indeed, if the trumpet of fame 
be not §‘ of triple brass,” it may well 
be expected to burst in transmitting to 
immortality sounds like these— 


Lypia Sicourney! 

Levi Faissre!! 

Firzcreen Harreck!!! 
Cartos Witcox!!!! 

Louis Lecranp Noste!!!!! 


Moderate specimens, however, we as- 
sure ye, of the bardal nomenclature of 
the Yankees. 

But let us give the terrestrial globe 
a swing, and get it round again from 
the great prose continent of Columbus 
to the little poetical twin islands, 
which form so insignificant a geogra- 
phical item in the account of this sub 
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lunary sphere, and where our last 
tread before the salto mortale was on 
the pretensions of the dramatic au- 
thors. We had omitted one, who 
really deserved favourable notice, a 
light pressure ; but now that she has 
escaped us for the present, we will re- 
serve her for her proper place, among 
the “ blue belles” of England. 

The Rev. Thomas Dale. This re- 
spectable versifier stuck to the annuals 
to the last; and his poetry, indeed, 
is scarcely to be considered perennial. 
Nevertheless he is—a great merit— 
wholly unobjectionable ; classical, 
correct, harmonious, and pious. “ The 
Widow of Nain,” is precisely the sub- 
ject best fitted for his muse, and he 
has accordingly in it produced his best 
specimen. His most important work, 
“Trad and Adah,” was too much for 
him. Some of our best poets had 
failed to give great interest to antedi- 
luvian scenes. There needs, except 
in the sublime severity of epic, some- 
thing of nearer interest to catch our 
notice; and we as little feel for or with 
the ideal characters of that obscure 
and remote state, as we do with the 
sauri and theria of still more distant 
geological date. 

We ought to refer Merivale, we be- 
lieve, who styles himself the “ Sexa- 
genarian Judge of Bankruptcy,” rather 
to the former than the latter of our 
divided periods. His labours in the 
field have been indefatigable and ho- 
nourable. Asa translator he deserves 
the thanks of his countrymen. Few 
have been better qualified for the task— 
few more indefatigable in pursuing it— 
few more successful in accomplishing 
it. Indeed, we only mention him here, 
because he is one of those who, having 
done his best in the bright period, did 
not completely succumb beneath the 
benumbing influence of that which 
succeeded it. His play of “ Richard, 
Duke of York” was acted in 1814. 
The “ Minstrel” (in continuation of 
Beattie) was much earlier ; and many 
things published later may, we are 
assured, be referred back beyond 1824. 
Like Southey, however, he continued 
to labour with credit and honour, in 
spite of advancing age and affluent 
circumstances; and hadhe not, though 
less rigidly than Blackstone, so far bid 
“ farewell to his muse,” as to give her 
only occasional admission, in the short 


leisure of high professional avoca- 
tions, he might have attained a far 
higher name than he has. 

Moultrie we suppose we must men- 
tion. He has written; but no one, 
even for an instant, will rank him with 
the greater lights which may be ex- 
pected to direct or mislead the public. 
He, like Dale, and a host of others, 
form stars in the milky-way of poetry, 
contributing to the radiance amidst 
which they are undistinguishable. 

Aweel, aweel! we begin to be per- 
plexed. Whom shall we call up next? 
Is our case closed? No; we must 
« withhold nothing ;” and, therefore, 
we allow the defendant to produce 
Alfred Tennyson. But we beg—in 
spite of thereviews, which seem one 
and all to have been obliged to create 
him a great poet, as a pis aller—to in- 
sist upon what lawyer's call a duces 
tecum, and oblige the witness to bring 
with him all his poems. We fancy our 
opponents, if they get him on the table, 
will be the first to bid him “go down” 
—which, indeed, in spite of some very 
pretty poetry, he will be likely to do 
by his own gravity in a short time. 

The annuals, O Watts ! theannuals, 
were a sore blow to great poetry. 
What Goldsmith says (but, bless our 
souls ! Goldsmith is an old-fashioned 
fellow)—that fancy, restrained by 
verse, may be compared to a fountain, 
which plays highest by diminishing the 
aperture, we say of verse, restrained 
by some check on publication. The 
air was darkened by the flight of Ho- 
nourable and Right Honourable an- 
nualists, cooing soft nonsense, like 
mock-turtle-doves. | Numerous they 
were, and short-lived as the locusts, 
although the read-sea was scarcely 
their fate, But they left the soil bar- 
ren behind them—they ate up every 
thing ; and the manuring of years will 
not restore wholesome fertility to the 
fields. 

Great poetry is out of the ques- 
tion—great in design, thought, and 
illustration. It is not extinct—it 
must exist somewhere: the statue is in 
the marble, though it is not hewn out. 
But poets there are, who, even in the 
limited form in which they have re- 
vealed themselves, we must, with an 
anxious look for higher manifestations, 
hail as gifted with the true spirit of 
poetry. What lover of song but must 
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wish that Keble, he of the “ Christian 
Year,” would leave his “ Tracts for 
the Times” to the powerful support of 
others, who are less able than he is to 
create poems for eternity? No onein 
the present era has thrown such deep 
and powerful thought into such glow- 
ing language as the ex-professor of 
Oxford; and he has, besides, accom- 
plished what Heber began, and proved, 
against the highest authority, that it 
is possible to give poetical and literary 
interest to sacred subjects. Although 
he has palpably moulded his style on 
Byron’s, he hasso happily applied it to 
new thoughts and new purposes, as to 
claim and deserve the merit of ori- 
ginality, just as much as Byron him- 
self stands clear of Spenser, Beattie, 
and Thomson, in his Pilgrimage. 
These hymns of his (for we refer to 
the collection called “ The Christian 
Year”) display a strength restrained 
and tempered down to the subject—not 
straining up at an inaccessible one ; 
and it is on this account we wish for 
greater things fromhim. Why should 
not he redeem the age from the very 
charge we are making against it? We 
verily believe that he is the only one 
who could; andif doctors Newman 
and Pusey conld spare him to us, we 
should not despair of making him a 
great poet. What subjects he has, too, 
in his own line! now that the “ pictur- 
esque,” the “‘ romance” of religion, is in 
vogue! Butall this is dehorstherecord. 

In ballads you might produce the 
feeling, tender, and elegant Bayly— 
successful in his way to the highest 
pitch—yet miserable, unfortunate as 
his spinster namesake, frittered away 
in a thousand songs, and without even 
swan-like satisfactionin his death. That 
class he represents, as its most favour- 
able specimen. Then we have the 
grotesque and whimsical originalities of 
“Ingoldsby,” in his way, too, un- 
rivalled, and deserving our best thanks 
for removing Lord Francis Egerton 
from all claim to be noticed in this pa- 
per. You might bring up (for we 
object to translators as not fairly ad- 
missible to examination, otherwise 
there are highnames: look at our own 
Anster, for instance—able to walk 
alone, too, if he would let go the hand 
of Mein Herr German)—you might 
bring up abundance of good versifiers, 

Vor. XX.—No. 120. 


authors of elegancies, beauties, classi- 
calities without number ;—nay, we 
doubt not our own editor’s study is be- 
sieged with poets, coming in one after 
another with an armful of epic, and 
inflicting on him their long faces, long 
names, long hair, long coats, long 
poems, and, worse than all, long 
speeches, all to the same tune. “ When 
will the public relent? Will their 
wrath burn for ever?” But still, we 
are not afraid of them; but there is 
a class as yet unnoticed, though de- 
serving precedence of notice, which, 
above all other, we feel a difficulty to 
meet, convinced as we are that in it, 
if anywhere, is to be found that which 
will reclaim the age, and cast it upon 
our great client to show why it is not to 
be called indeed a poetical one—we 
mean the FEMALE ports of England. 
They—they have stepped in, and filled 
the post deserted by the other sex— 
need we say with credit and with 
honour? The holy and exalted Hemans, 
the bright and fanciful Landon, and, 
above all, the almost sublime Norton, 
—these form together a formidable 
array, and we dare scarcely cross- 
examine them too searchingly, lest the 
ungraciousinvidiousness of our position 
should work more against us than any 
thing we could make of their testimony 
would effect in our favour. _Never- 
theless, without presuming to treat 
them with the nonchalance of the 
worthy vicar—“ Thou art a contro- 
versialist, I see, child; therefore, go 
and help thy mother to make the 
gooseberry-pie”—we are . still confi- 
dent that the poets will not require us 
seriously to enter into the question— 
has a great, effective, classic poem, or 
series of poetry, been put forth by any 
one amongst them? They have done 
wonders, but they have not done this ; 
and, therefore, they have not produced, 
or tended to produce, a poetic era, 
Felicia Hemans, indeed, had done her 
best before 1824, and only continued to 
repeat her own sweet strains in echoes 
that died imperceptibly away in child- 
hood’s hymns, and light though lovely 
lyrics. And though the same can- 
not perhaps be said of Mary Russell 
Mitford, yet she belongs, as a poetess, 
in part to the golden age of poetry, 
although her genius has lived through 
so much of the iron, and, indeed, 
3B 
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achieved its dramatic triumphs exclu- 
sively during its continuance. In it 
have appeared (we believe) Julian, and 
certainly Foscari, Rienzi, and Charles 
I., the last mentioned but one having 
asuccess and popularity attained but 
by one or two dramatic productions 
of late years besides ;—and that it de- 
serves all its success and all its popu- 
larity, we do not deny. It is better 
than a score of Bulwer's and Willis’s 
tragedies, and yet these are the litera- 
ture of the stage at this time. Still— 
but here are fair candidates for notice 
crowding in upon us. Really, Miss 
Browne, Miss Cooke, you write exqui- 
sitely, divinely ;—we have not words— 
Sapphos, Wortley Montagues—we will 
eall ye and think ye any thing; but 

e will please to recollect that our ob- 
ject is not a general review of all that 
is worth reviewing in the present day, 
a task that would ask an hundred Jef- 
frey-power of criticism, but simply 
to ascertain whether the word creat 
ean justly be applied to any one 
work or any one author, and, as de- 
pending on this question, whether our 
readers are a set of tasteless ignorant 
boors, or only a little particular and 
nice in their appetites, requiring a re- 
lish superior to the capabilities of 
your cuisine. One of you we must 
address singly. Caroline Norton—we 
wish to tell you how truly your fate is 
read in that name—“ The Undying 
One,” which served to mark you ere 
« The Dream” brought us farther for- 
ward in your arrowy career. To you 
it belongs to rescue the female name 
from the charge of feebleness and infe- 
riority in the great walk of poetry, and 
to show that, with the softest and most 
feminine propriety of sentiment, may 
be blended the vigour and reach of 
man’s boldest efforts. You have per- 
formed that rarely-achieved task—sus- 
tained the weight of an illustrious 
name, without discrediting it, and have 
proved that, in singular instances at 
least, genius, like the gout, may skip 
a generation, and exhibit as intensely 
as ever the ancestral constitution. You 
are an unhappy woman, in whatever 
light we view your personal his- 
tory—unhappy, above all, in having 
your domestic affairs made matter of 
public interest, the worst lot that can 
befall the “ homestead” of any one. 
You have strong passions and a feeling 
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heart, on the evidence of your verses ; 
which may, perhaps, by the rule of 
Shelley, owe their origin—or, at least, 
their excellence—in your sex as well 
as in the other, to the burning of the 
soil from whence they spring. 


**Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry from wrong ; 
They learn in suffering what they teach 
in song.” 


Uphold, advance your literary fame, 
we charge you in the name of the 
public—study, think, feel, compose, 
indite, publish, We long—we be- 
seech you to believe us—for good 
poetry: we will buy, we will praise. 
We will put our praise on record. 
We will embaim your works in our 
archives, and your memory—when 
memory shall be all that remains—in 
our hearts and affections. If you 
will but credit us, the world longs, 
pants, gasps, for sublimity in verse: 
it is ready to drain any thing approach- 
ing it with avidity ; throw something 
before it worthy its swallowing—it will 
appreciate it, and bear you on, in its 
re-invigorated strength, like the winds 
towards fame and immortality. Avoid, 
as you seem inclined to do, the affec- 
tation of fashion, the whimsicalities 
of clique, the monotony of self- 
satisfied mannerism—dare to be ori- 
ginal, great and free, and you will yet 
be the Sappho of modern song, as you 
are already the Helen of aristocratic 
contention. 

A great work must be so esteemed 
by the wortp: not a contracted co- 
terie of prejudiced critics—not a 
maudlin tribe of love-sick sentimen- 
talists—not an overbearing phalanx of 
bullying partisans—but by the great 
undefinable mystic man of all classes, 
all ranks, all tempers, and all creeds, 
which pronounces the great fiat of 
eternity upon successful genius, and 
slowly affixes to its creations the 
mighty seal, whose motto is—esto per- 
petua. 

We revert to our great proposi- 
tions, that a work of this nature has 
not appeared, in the poetic depart- 
ment, for nearly twenty years—that 
some nine or ten names, famous till 
that time, ceased to render themselves 
additionally renowned afterwards— 
that some twenty or thirty authors 
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and authoresses, who have flourished 
since, do not constitute, collectively 
or separately, a great poetic force ; 
and, as a corollary and a conse- 
quence, that there is a departure in 
interest on the part.of the public 
from poetry and poets, which latter 
body, however, have for a long time 
been endeavouring to make it appear 
that the fault does not lie at their 
doors, but is to be traced to steam- 
engines, railroads, political economy, 
and Whiggism. The effect which 
the last-mentioned circumstance may 
have had, it would be interesting to 
calculate, as in case it is allowed in- 
fluence, the period put to its domi- 
nation may leave way for a restoration 
of taste into the old channels from 
whence it had been forcibly extruded, 
and give us hopes that the commence- 
ment of a brighter political era may 
likewise mark the outset of a new 
poetical period, in which the genius 
of Britain may be vindicated from 
the charge of deadness and apathy, 
now too truly, we think it has appear- 
ed, fastened upon her. At all events, 
it will serve so far to test the validity 
of the poet’s excuse, since, the cause 
being removed, it is for him to prove 
its connection with the effect, in the 
change observable in the latter, result- 
ing from it. 

The coincidence of this period with 
the introduction of the new law 
respecting literary property, will pre- 
vent us from ever ascertaining beyond 
a doubt whether, if there be an alter- 
ation in the price of poetic consols, it 
is due, wholly or in part, to the resto- 
ration of order to government, and 
talent, integrity and magnanimity to 
their proper place at the head of 
affairs ; but we may in all such cases 
safely conclude that the combination 
has much to say to the change 
wrought out, and that each may claim 
the merit of having a share in the 
wished-for effect. We have, we main- 
tain, much to hope,—and we strain 
our eyes forward with interest to the 
probable appearance of many a good 
and a great creation, which has strug- 
gled unborn in the womb of genius, 
or dragged on its unknown existence, 
poor and neglected, through an in- 
fancy of discouragement and shadow. 

Let no heart be discouraged by the 
idea that the public are inexorable. 
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They are ready to join any émeutey 
of which the object shall be to de- 
throne indifference and re-establish a 
republic of letters. They are tho- 
rough rebels to the domination of 
dulness, whatever the poetasters of 
the day may pretend. 

“If a poem have genius,” says 
Dryden—no bad opinion, either—*“ it 
will force its own reception in the 
world; for there is a sweetness in 
good verse which tickles even when it 
hurts: and no man can be heartily 
angry with him who pleases him 
against his will. The commendation 
of adversaries is the greatest triumph 
of a writer, because it never comes 
unless extorted.” 

There is a very curious circum- 
stance, reader, which is the result of 
this anomalous and _ extraordinary 
state of things, and which makes our 
argument (if it deserves the name of 
one) stronger than any thing we could 
say. And that is, that the craving of 
an unsatisfied appetite has caused the 
world (by no means a ruminating 
animal by nature) actually to disgorge 
the half-digested food it had swal- 
lowed years and years ago, making it, 
though bolted at first with compara- 
tive indifference, again the subject of 
its occupation and interest. We 
allude to the resurrection (for such it 
may in another metaphor be termed) 
of Wordsworth into fame. We call 
this a very singular circumstance, not 
as far as it is a late notice of an emi- 
nent writer, but as a due appreciation 
of an author, during his life, after a 
whole generation of neglect. This 
eminent man deserves the great praise 
of having originated a revolution in 
the whole body and soul of poetry. 
He began, like the earlier reformers, 
prematurely and intemperately, and 
became himself a martyr (so we 
deemed him) to a good cause. He 
exaggerated the simplicity he meant 
to inculcate till it became puerility; 
—he spiritualised the sentiment Ss 
wished to infuse until it escaped our 
keenest faculties. On this delicate 
attempt a boy—full of passion, ro- 
mance, prejudice, and power—stung 
to madness by an unknown enemy, 
and indifferent whom he struck at, 
so he included his tormentor— came 
down with the heavy hand of satire, 
which, gloved with the Cestus of 









his own mighty and magnificent genius, 
crushed the fine and airy structure of 
the philosophical poet to the earth, 

and left its fragments to be trampled 
on by the meanest of the crowd who 
were carried away at the wheels of 
Byron’s triumphal car. There they 
lay, through the whole period of that 
extraordinary man’s existence, hope- 
lessly in the dust, and all but for- 
gotten amongst men. If a fragment 
was raised by a solitary hand, and ad- 
mired for its beautiful carving and 
refined materials, it was sure to excite 
the derision of the by-standers, and 
was dropped as hastily as it had been 
picked up. A period went over—the 
period we have been examining—in 
which the influence of the noble bard, 
living beyond the grave, held men in 
the wake of himself and his followers, 
and negatived the hope of celebrity 
for the Wordsworthian school. And 
had that period been filled up with 
names worthy to succeed him and 
carry forward his school by means of 
able disciples, in all probability the 
position of the poet of the “ Excur- 
sion” would be now what it was 
twenty years ago; and, if he had 
ever come up from the gulf of un- 
popularity, it would have been after 
that interval which has made fame in 
80 many instances posthumous. 


“* Then comes renown—then fame ap- 
pears— 


Glory proclaims the coffin hers— 
Ay, greenest over sepulchres 
Palm-tree and laurel rise !” 


But the period was a blank—a void 
—and the echo of notes heard long 
ago and afar off, came back in the 
silence. The moon had been long in 
the sky, but was too near the sun to 
be any thing more than a pale and un- 
certain glimmer, till that glowing orb 
had sunk from the heavens. Then, 
however—in the vacant heavens—we 
recognised the luminary which was 
itself, too, descending, and hailed the 
beauties and the mild glories of her 
beam, not the less gratefully that 
we had panted and burned beneath 
the blazing glow of a fiercer fire. 
Wordsworth’s ee with few 
exceptions, elieve, belong to the 
poetic outed antecedent to 1824, 
except his lately-published collection, 
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and of its contents the greater part 
are of a very distant date. He is 
now, however, almost the only living 
author, whose works are discussed, 
reviewed, quoted, published, and sold, 
in somewhat the style of other days. 
We are unfashionable if we have not 
read him, we are obtuse if we do not 
understand him, we are barbarians if 
we do not admire him. We have 
waded through, and thrown by, the 
*‘ Excursion,” perhaps, in our “ hot 
youth, when George the Third was 
king.” We are forced, in self- 
defence, to take it up in our cooler 
age, and glow with an enthusiasm to 
which our boyhood was a stranger. 
We acknowledge our early error—we 
were prejudiced, we admit, and we 
read our recantation—which, after 
all, is easier read than the poem; but 
we must here—in the face of fashion, 
the press, the reviews, the critics— 
enter our protest against the insinuated 
depreciation of Lord Byron, almost al- 

ways tobe found accompanying the jus- 
tification and eulogy of Wordsworth. 
Natural it may bein the personal friends 
and adherents of Wordsworth; but 
it is the worst way they can take 
to give a just and stable place to their 
favourite poet in the temple of fame. 
No writer ever sprung from the ashes 
of another, who did not find his fea- 
thers singed by the flame he arose 
from; and the tenderest point in By- 
ron’s reputation was his own arbitrary 
suppression of Wordsworth. It is to 
us disgusting in the extreme to wit- 
ness the late repeated attacks of 
literary criticism upon the memory 
and merits of the illustrious bard, as 
a poet; for as a man, we adventure 
not ourselves in his defence,—and we 
indignantly raise our voice against the 
common cry, that he is now beginning 
to find his place—that he must give 

way to cool reflection—that he was 
more a fashion than a taste—that he 
owed his fame to his history, and such 
like sapient observations. Butler has 
sung something very like— 


“ Ay me! what perils do environ 
The man who meddles with—Lord 
Byron!” 


Lord Byron—let us record it on the 
pages of this magazine, as it is already 
graven in the rock of fame, by the 
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blended hands of reason and enthu- 
siasm, there to be legible to the whole 
earth throughout the duration of 
man’s intellectual life—Lord Byron’s 
is the name which stands incontes- 
tably next to those of Shakspeare and 
Milton on the muster-roll of British 
genius. We scorn to mince the 
matter. There has been much shuf- 
fling and fighting shy of fair dealing 
of late on this question—it must be 
set at rest. And here we, for our 
part, once for all, declare ourselves 
ready to enter the lists with any who 
will undertake to maintain the oppo- 
site opinion; and to devote the best 
of our energies in argument and elo- 
quence to the question. We think 
shame and scorn of those who have 
once eulogised his presence, and now 
affect to disparage his memory. The 
multitudes who writhed beneath his 
satiric lash might, perhaps, be expected 
to revenge themselves on him, but— 
honour to them all—those of them 
who survive are they, who, the highest 
names yet among us, are still his 
warmest and most generous advo- 
cates. No, it is a class who were un- 
noticed by him either in their insigni- 
ficance or from their juniority, who 
now profess to form a new school, and, 
because the limpid element of Words- 


worthian poetry has been filtered into 
utter tastelessness through an hundred 
porous brains, affect a disgust at the 
sublime and nectarous gushing of the 
wine-press of Byron’s genius. These 
infirm constitutions, who fear that a 
copious indulgence or a potent infu- 
sion may intoxicate the public brain, 
from the effect of shallow draughts 
upon their own, dilute every thing be- 
fore they recommend it, and exclude 
the mere and unmixed strength of ge- 
nius as too raw and fiery to be borne, 
Miserable milk-sops! ye know not how 
much you lose, and how little you 
gain! For while we appreciate and 
almost understand Wordsworth in 
the midst of our enthusiasm for 
Byron, ye, in professing a full and 
intimate communion with the bard of 
Rydal, abjure connexion with the 
other, and keep your heads wilfully 
down from a height whence ye might 
behold prospects—oh, how glorious! 
We would it were our province to 
vindicate the bard of our heart by 
argument and illustration, but as this 
is a solemn argument—the defence in 
the case of poets versus public, writers 
versus readers of verses—.we have, 
perhaps, nay certainly, said too much, 
and so “ close here.” 


THE HUSBAND-LOVER 
A TRUE STORY. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART II, 


CHAPTER VII. 
** And Briton’s virtuous queen admired 


Our maid, and in her train 


Of ladies willed her to remain. 

What more could young ambition have desired ? 
But like the blossom to the bough, 

Or wallflower to the ruin’s brow, 

Or tendril to the fostering stock, 

Or seaweed to the briny rock, 


Or mistletoe to sacred tree, 


Or daisy to the swarded lea, 


So truly to her own she clung, 
Nor cared for honours vain, from courtly favour sprung.” 


Tue short autumnal day had almost 
entirely closed before the widow 
Leary and her decrepid guest entered 
the cabin of the former. The dark 
and heavy masses of cloud which had 


been gradually forming during the 


JOANNA BAILLIE. 


afternoon, were seen passing rapidly 
across the sky, as though driven by 
powerful currents, and the whole ap- 
pearance of the horizon indicated that 
the night would be wet and stormy. 


The rain, indeed, had already com- 
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menced, and the large drops which 
fell at intervals, admonished the tra- 
vellers to use their utmost speed, in 
order to reach the house before it de- 
scended in torrents. 

Poor old Joan Cassidy trembled all 
over with cold, as she placed herself 
on a low straw seat, close to the 
cheerful fire, and extended her lean 
and withered hands almost over the 
flame. It was indeed a pleasant thing 
to watch the bright blaze, as it as- 
.cended from the well-filled hearth, not 
only diffusing warmth around, but 
also affording such occasional glimpses 
of the substantial fare prepared for 
the evening's feast as made her very 
heart within her sing for joy. 

** Nelly, Nelly,” she exclaimed, as 
soon as she had slightly recovered 
from a violent fit of coughing which 
threatened to have choked her, “there’s 
not the least use in talking, but ‘tis 

ourself that is happy to live near the 
Oh, wisha, wisha! if I had as 
much turf as you have down on the 
hearth, blazing away in them hea- 
venly flames, I'd think I had fire for 
twelve months. But, Nelly, asthore, 
we can’t be fortune-tellers entirely ; 
and I’m sure when I went to live 
in that house that's so could and so 
miserable, ‘tis little I thought I'd 
ever be the lone woman that I 
amnow. Oh! ’tis I that was happy 
and comfortable within in them four 
walls, for I was like the green grass 
that grows near a spring, with my 
three fine young men sons, and my 
dutiful daughter, that never athwarted 
me from the hour she was born until 
she went under the sod. Oh, my 
own darlings! ye that was the light 
of my old eyes, and the veins of my 
heart, ’tis ye that are lying together, 
the four of ye in one grave, in the 
lonely churchyard ; and when I feel 
the hunger and the distress pinching 
me, and the wind going through me, 
like a knife, I think it’s no sin just to 
pray the Almighty God to put me 
along with ye soon.” 

«Indeed and indeed, Joan, you're 
to be pitied,” said her neighbour, in a 
tone of genuine sympathy: “ and 
when I'm fretted and vexed about the 
trouble of the world, and working 
myself to an oil about nothing at all 
but what's foolish, I think how un- 
grateful I amto Him that gave me the 
children I'm slaving for, and I pray 


God to give me as much patience as 
Johanna Cassidy.” 

“Patience, Nelly! And _ why 
shouldn't I have patience? Sure, 
good as they were, and graceful, (and 
heavenly Father! ’tis they that were 
sonediiel and that my two eyes doated 
down upon,) they weren't too good 
for Him that took them. He gave 
them when it was his blessed and holy 
will, and he took them again when it 
plazed him; and hadn’t he a right to 
do what he liked with his own. Oh, 
my darlings! what I said when I saw 
ye stretched on the table before me, 
won't I say it for ever? ‘ Welcome 
be the will of the Lord God of 
heaven !’” 

As she uttered the last: sentence, 
the bereaved parent folded her wi- 
thered hands over her working fea- 
tures, and remained for a few mo- 
ments perfectly silent, realizing in her 
own desolate heart the affecting ex- 
clamation of the sorrowing prophet, 
* Though he slay me yet will I trust 
in him.” 

“ What is that?” she at length 
suddenly exclaimed, as the noise of 
approaching footsteps awakened her 
from the reverie into which she had 
fallen, and which had rendered her 
wholly insensible to what was passing 
around her. ‘ Who's coming at this 
hour of the night, I want to know ?” 

“You forget, Joan,” said Mrs. 
Leary gently, “that we're going to 
have a wedding to-night, and I sup- 
pose this is my brother that’s coming 
to give away the bride.” 

“Let him in, Nelly, quick, for I 
hear it raining like mad. I'm full 
sure ‘tis more than twenty years since 
I laid my eyes on honest Joe Sullivan. 
Oh, yeh! wisha, ‘twas them was the 
good times! All that was good, and 
plenty of it, ‘tis that was the word 
then—full, plenty, and lavings; but 
that’s past and gone, and I sup- 
pose Joe Sullivan wouldn’t know old 
Joan now if he met her.” The tra- 
veller had by this time reached the 
door, and was admitted by his sister, 
who wished him a hundred thousand 
welcomes as she affectionately greeted 
him. 

* And how are they all at home, 
Joe, big and little?” she said, shaking 
him warmly by the hand as he en- 
tered. “Sure I ought to lay green 
flags under your feet ‘tis so long since 
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you came near us: faix, ’tis good for 
sore eyes to see you.” 

“ Thank you, Nelly, thank you,” 
said Joe, as he shook the rain. from his 
rough coat, and stamped on the floor, 
in order to get rid of the superabun- 
dant moisture from his shoes: “ we’re 
all as fresh as four year olds, above at 
the house ; and as for my old woman, 
she’s as hearty as abuck. Buttellme 
where’s Ellen, for I’m not far from 
sartain that there ‘ill be no fun at all 
without her.” 

“Don’t bother your head or be 
wearying your tongue with Ellen 
awhile, Joe. Sure she’s only making 
a raal beauty of herself below in the 
room; and faix ’tis a beauty she is and 
no lie.” 

At this moment the sound of se- 
veral voices was heard without, and 
an instant after Denis Murphy, his 
brother-in-law, and his sister pre- 
sented themselves at the door. The 
three children, with whom Denis was 
an especial favourite, immediately 
rushed forward tumultuously to meet 
him, shouting with delight, and quite 
overpowering him with their bois- 
terous caresses ; while Kate, who had 
studied her part to admiration, ran 
into the middle of the cabin, and, 
seizing the widow Leary by both 
hands, and kissing her violently, (al- 
though she had not opened her lips to 
her for twelve months,) wished her 
every luck and happiness for every 
day in the week, and Sunday; and 
shaking her from top to toe with the 
vehemence of her congratulations, 
told her she looked mighty well, and 
asked “how was every inch of her 
carcase,” as though determined to 
ascertain for herself that there were 
no broken bones. 

«Ellen, Ellen,” shouted her mother, 
extricating herself after a few des- 
perate struggles from the iron grasp 
of Kate Connor, “ come up here, this 
minute, or I'll go stark staring mad. 
What, in the name of Old Scratch, 
you're doing, holing yourself down 
in that room, passes my knowledge. 
Come up, I say, at wanst, or tell me is 
it dead or asleep you are ?” 

Thus gently and affectionately sum- 
moned, our heroine quickly made 
her appearance before the assembled 
guests. And certainly when she did 
80, it would have been impossible even 
for the most fastidious to say that the 





encomiums passed on her beauty had 
not been deserved. Her slight figure 
was shown off to advantage by a plain 
dark brown stuff dress, sufficiently 
short to admit of a very satisfactory 
glimpse at an exceedingly well-formed 
foot and ancle, while her rich dark 
hair was neatly braided underneath 
the identical net cap which Judith 
Malony had so severely taken her to 
task for hanging over, and which be- 
came her modest and blushing coun- 
tenance so well, that she had no reason 
to regret the time she had bestowed 
upon it. 

“Ellen, darling!” exclaimed her 
uncle, gazing at her with undisguised 
delight, “ by the piper that played be- 
fore Moses! you’re enough to knock a 
man down! Bedad, you are handsome, 
no doubt.” 

« Divil a doubt of that,” interrupted 
Denis, whose eyes had been rivetted 
on his bride from the moment of her 
entrance ; “sure, Ellen dear, ’tis my 
heart that’s fluttering inside in me, 
like the pendulum of a cuckoo clock !’”” 

This burst of admiration from the 
bridegroom set the whole party 
laughing ; and Joe Sullivan, declaring 
that the rain was a little lighter, pro- 
posed that they shouldn’t be “ kicking 
their heels there any longer, but be 
off at once to the priest.” 

Ellen was of course extremely re- 
luctant to fetch her cloak, which was 
accordingly brought by her mother, 
who tied it on herself, whispering, all 
the time such words of encourage- 
ment as only mothers know how to 
speak. Just, however, as they were 
setting off a new difficulty arose, and 
occasioned a short delay. Little 
Paddy insisted upon it that he should 
be of the party, and on his mother 
telling him to hold his tongue, and be 
quiet, he declared that he'd do no 
such thing, for that Denis had pro- 
mised him, no later than yesterday, 
that he should “see him kiss Ellen 
before the priest.” A hearty cuff 
from the broad open palm of the 
slandered Denis, gave Master Paddy 
@ practical comment on the maxim, 
that “truth is not to be spoken at all 
times ;” and a second, from his en- 
raged mother, sent him sprawling on 
the floor, where he lay kicking and 
screaming inavery uproarious manner. 
The most singular part of the whole 
matter however was, that it was Ellen 
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whose compassionate nature was first 
roused on his behalf, and that it was a 
corner of his sister’s apron that dried 
his tears, while she endeavoured to 
conceal her burning blushes by bend- 
ing over the still sobbing child, and 
gently stroking the long fair curls 
which hung over his neck. Denis 
stoutly declared, he for one wouldn't 
be bothered with taking such a liar 
as that! But Joe Sullivan said, 
‘that if Paddy was a good quiet boy, 
and minded himself, he'd let him 
come; and in a few moments the 
party set out, the now happy child 

olding slyly on by the coat-skirt of 
the still happier Denis. 

The widow Leary soon after set about 
the preparation of the little feast in 
good earnest, and began to place on 
the fire the several pots and saucepans 
containing the viands she had taken 
such a long walk to procure, and Joan 
Cassidy, withdrawing her pipe from 
her mouth and deliberately depositing 
it ina hole in the wall, “ quite con- 
vanient,” rose to give all the little as- 
sistance in her power to her friend. 

Two hours had nearly passed away, 
and the anxious mother was beginning 
to wonder what kept the party so 
long, when her quick ear caught the 







CHAPTER VIII. 


.* Alas ! how slight a thing may move 
Dissension between hearts that love ; 


sound of approaching footsteps, and 
the next instant the door flew open, 
and Ellen ran hastily into the house. 

** Mother, mother,” she exclaimed, 
throwing herself on her knees before 
her, while the big tears coursed one 
another down her cheeks, “ won’t you 
bless your own Ellen, that never left 
you ‘till now?’ Oh, mother! who’s 
to do for you, in place of poor 
Ellen? Give me one kiss, and tell 
me you're not angry; for I know I 
had no right to leave you, and indeed, 
indeed, my heart is ready to burst!” 

“The blessing of the widow be on 
you, my own darling child!” sobbed 
her parent, as she folded her in her 
embrace. May your own children 
be as good to you as you've been to 
me, in all my distress and trouble, and 
then you'll know what it is to be as 
happy as I am now.” 

** And what will you say to me, 
ma’am ?”" said Denis, as he wiped the 
tears from his eyes, with the sleeve of 
his coat, and gently withdrawing his 
wife from her mother's arms enfolded 
her in his own. “I suppose if you 
aren’t happy I’m not happy either ; 
but faix I believe we’re both pretty 
well, I thank you; for indeed I'm as 
blind as a bat with joy.” 


Hearts that the world in vain has tried, 

And sorrow but more closely tied ; 

That stood the storm when waves were rough, 
Yet in a sunny hour fall off. 

Like ships that have gone down at sea 

When heaven was all tranquillity ! 

A trifle light as air—a look 

A word unkind, or wrongly taken, 

Oh, love! that tempests never shook 


Dinner was now smoking on the 
board, and the whole patty> with 
the exception of Joan Cassidy, who 
declared she'd eat hers “alongside 
of the fire,” sat down to partake 
of the widow Leary’s hospitable 
repast. The two mould candles were 
lighted with almost as much super- 
stitious ceremony as if the persons 
who were about to rejoice in their 
light were genuine Fire Worshippers. 
The piece of beef which graced the 
head of the table was mounted ona 
perfect mountain, or what is techni- 








A breath, a touch like this has shaken.” 


cally termed a “ boulster of cabbage ;” 
vis a2 vis, the piece of salt pork was 
perched on the summit of another 
tumulus of the same vegetable, and 
looked not very unlike a tomtit on 
a haycock, so extremely dispropor- 
tionate was it to its base. In the 
centre of the board a large dish of 
well-boiled potatoes showed their 
smiling faces through sundry rents in 
their dark-looking skins, called by the 
Irish peasantry their jackets, but 
surely more correctly designated their 
overalls, Mirth, good-humour, and 
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contentment were the ruling deities 
of the hour; and though the real 
native had not yet flowed from the 
narrow neck of the stone jar, which 
might be seen slily peeping out of his 
hiding-place behind the tumblers and 
lemons on the dresser, yet the party 
seemed sufficiently happy without its 
inspiration. 

The well-filled dishes soon began to 
look what Joe Sullivan called rather 
sick. One rather singular circumstance 
was, that there was no drinking-vessel 
come upon the board, which might 

ave induced the uninitiated to suppose 

that the Irishman, like the camel of 
the desert, does not require to drink 
when he feeds. But any one who had 
ever sniffed the fresh breezes of the 
Emerald Isle would conjecture that 
the absence of any liquid to quench 
the thirst, while engaged in the pro- 
cess of eating, was merely in order 
that they might reserve their capa- 
cities in the drinking line for the dis- 
cussion of “a handsome jug of 
punch.” 

* Well, Denis,” said Joe Sullivan, 
as the table-cloth having at length been 
removed, his sister proceeded to place 
before him the necessary ingredients 
for the composition of an Irishman’s 
glory, “I hope you'll pitch into the 
punch, like a,Christian.—Tell me, 
which would you like it thin and 
genteel, or strong and hearty ?” 

«“ Why, if it’s all one to you, I 
think we’d want something pretty 
stiff to wet our hearts after the day, 
and we might as well have it half-and- 
half.” 

“Oh, Denis! you'll kill me en- 

tirely,” said Joe; smiling, however, 
as though the proposition were by no 
means distasteful to him. “ By the 
hole in my coat, (and by the same 
token there’s two of them,) I couldn’t 
swallow two tumblers of that without 
being drunk, supposing I had a steel 
head.” 
“ Well, Mr. Sullivan, I’m sure I 
don’t care how it is; and maybe it 
would be too strong for the women, 
for somehow Ellen Tabs doesn’t look 
well, and more betoken she didn’t 
speak a word since we sat down.” 

“ That’s thrue for you, Denis; but 
maybe she'd have tongue enough, and 
to spare after this, for I’m telling you 
wanst for all that there never yet was 
bounds to a woman! Faix, I believe 
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you should get up very early in the 
morning to come up to their thricks. 
Man-and-ages! when once they begin, 
you might as well try to stop them as 
to fly into the sky ; and maybe ’tis often 
hereafter you'll ax Ellen to take her 
tongue off of you, before she'll be 
said or led by your words ; for— 


’Tis beyond the art of man, 

Let him do the best he can, 

For to make a scolding wife hold her 
tongue ! 


** Come, Ellen, tell truth—won't 
Denis get many a lacerating before 
he’s done with his wife ?” 

Ellen, who had been kept silent, 
partly by diffidence and partly by the 
recollection of her emotion when im- 
ploring her mother’s blessing, made 
no reply to her uncle’s questions; and 
as Joe Sullivan could not bear that 
his witty speech and apt quotation 
should not elicit any approbation, he 
turned to the bridegroom to hear his 
opinion. To his surprise, however, 
there was no expression of assent 
from Denis, whose eyes were rivetted 
on the downcast countenance of his 
wife with a searching and suspicious 
look. The fact was, that Joe Sul- 
livan had hummed a verse of the very 
song which Father Mulcahy had 
amused himself in the morning by 
repeating, and it at once brought to 
his mind all his jealous fears—these 
slumbering snakes from whose enve- 
nomed fangs he had suffered such 
keen anguish during the day. Poor 
Ellen felt the unkindness of his 
look, though her eyes appeared fixed 
on the table, and would have given 
worlds to have covered her face with 
her hands; she, however, controlled 
herself, and sat perfectly still. Joe, 
who felt that something was very 
wrong, though for the life of him he 
could not think what, now endea- 
voured to change the subject to some- 
thing more agreeable, and thinking 
nothing could be more delightful to a 
favoured lover than to hear of the 
discomfiture of his rival, said in a 
laughing tone :— 

“ Well, Denis, we ought to wish a 
good wife to Tade Ferall, any way, 
for you've got the flag fairly over him 
now. By my own song! he’s beat to 
a sop. I saw him to-day as 1 was 
coming over here, and I warrant he’s 
properly down in the mouth.” 
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The mention of the name of Tade 
Ferall made Ellen start and colour 
violently ; for she, too, remembered 
the dark hints of the malicious Judith 
Malony, and the consciousness that 
her husband's eyes were rivetted upon 
her, only added to her confusion. 

 Murdher in Irish! what’s all this 
about ?” said Joe, finding his last hit 
even more unsuccessful than the for- 
mer one. Why, Ellen, you look as if 
you were going to sink down through 
the ground, so you dou. Come, Denis, 
rouse yourself, man, and pour out 
a glass of that punch for your 
young wife, to knock life into her 
heart.” 

Denis took the jug which Sullivan 
handed to him, and mechanically filled 
a tumbler, which he pushed towards 
his wife, but without at the same time 
altering the expression of his counte- 
nance. It was the first look of real 
unkindness that Ellen ever had to 
bear, and something rising in her 
throat told her that she could not 
even open her lips to swallow what 
was so rudely offered. 

“Well, Ellen! I suppose you won't 
drink it after my giving it to you; 
and I was a fool to think you would,” 
said the jealous husband, whose rage 
was fast rising into fury. 

Ellen cast an imploring glance at 
his inflamed countenance, but just 
then she could not speak. 

‘So you won't take it, Ellen; or 
even give me a civil word, or look me 
straight in the face, as an honest 
woman should. Well, well! ’tis my 
own fault, after all ; for sure I might 
aisy know, first and last, how it was ; 
and I'll engage if Tade Ferall offered 
you that much, you'd take it, and 
thanks.” 

Ellen made no answer, but buried 
her face in her apron, and the next 
moment the tumbler which Denis 
offered was dashed to ten thousand 
atoms on the floor, and she had sought 
refuge in the inner room, the door of 
which she bolted. 

“You had no right to say that, 
Denis,” said Mrs. Leary, as_ her 
daughter disappeared: “no right in 
the world; and if I thought you'd 
ever be imputing Tade Ferall, or any 
one else to my Ellen, cut the two 
hands off of me down if you'd ever 
set foot on my flure.” 

“No matther, ma'am, whether Iset 
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my foot on it’ or not,” said Denis, 
whose anger was still at its height; 
“ maybe if it isn’t the first time with 
me it might be the last; for if the 
cap fits your daughter she may wear 
it; and I'll engage, ma’am, I'll lave 
her to you entirely; so you need never ° 
say wrong I done.” 

** Come, come, Denis,” said Joe, to 
whom the whole scene was a perfect 
enigma, and the bland expression of 
whose countenance indicated that he 
had not been wholly inattentive to the 
charms of the punch; “ didn’t I tell 
you before, there was no compel upon 
women! I'll engage before one little 
tin minutes is over, you'll kiss and be 
Frinds, and what else would you do? 
for sure you couldn’t be fightin’ and 
scratchin’ for ever; though to tell 
God's truth of my sister, she’s nearly 
as cross as the cats.” 

So saying, Joe filled another tumbler 
for our hero, who soon began to think 
that the women were not quite somuch 
to blame as he had been himself, and to 
wish heartily that the name of Tade 
Ferall had never been mentioned be- 
fore him. He had complied with 
Sullivan’s request, in taking another 
glass of punch, some of which he 
ventured to present as a sort of peace- 
offering to his mother-in-law, and was 
listening with apparently pleased at- 
tention to a most excellent song, 
which Joe declared should put them 
all in good humour, when a slight 
noise from the inner room attracted 
his notice. No one else, however, 
appeared to pay it any regard; and as 
he was now intent upon proving to 
Mrs. Leary what an excellent son he 
would make, he did not like to disturb 
her in the quiet enjoyment of her 
“drop of comfort,” by making any 
remark upon it. Half an hour passed 
away in this manner, and the party in 
the kitchen had completely recovered 
their equanimity, when Joe said he 
supposed Ellen was come to her sinses 
by this time, and that ‘twas a shame 
for her she didn’t come up long ago ; 
and Denis, with tears in his eyes, 
begged Mrs. Leary to step down to 
the room, and to tell he'd be long 
sorry for what he had done, and that 
he was ready to ax her pardon on his 
two knees down. 

Armed with this commission, the 
widow went towards the door, which 
she shook violently, desiring Ellen to 
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open it at once, and come out, for 
that Denis was dying to see her. No 
answer was returned, but the ill- 
fastened door yielded to the shake, 
and gave way with very little resist- 
ance, almost precipitating the now 
terrified parent into the little sleeping 
apartment where her daughter had 
concealed herself. 

« Heavens above!” she shrieked, 
rather than exclaimed, “ there isn’t a 
sign of her. Oh! Ellen, Ellen! 
where did you go from me, or where 
are you, at all? Sure you hadn't 
wings on you, that you could fly 
through the roof?” 

The whole party now rushed into 
the little room to discover, if possible, 
the cause of Mrs. Leary’s exclama- 
tion, and what was their surprise to 
find that Ellen was no where visible, 
while the open window seemed to 
indicate that she had made her es- 
cape through it, although the frame 
was so small that it seemed scarcely 
possible that any one could have 
passed through the aperture. All 
was now confusion and distress, and it 
was difficult to decide whether Mrs. 
Leary or Denis were most to be 
pitied. The grief of the latter, how- 
ever, was of a more active character ; 
for while the sorrowing parent seated 
herself on the bed, with her hands 
clasped together, and gave vent to the 


CHAPTER IX. 


“«Oh! woman’s love, at times it may 
Seem cold or clouded, but it burns 
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agony of her feelings by apostro- 
phising her daughter: in the most 
endearing terms, the young husband 
rushed out into the road, followed by 
Joe Sullivan and Ned Connor, deter- 
mined to pursue the fugitive with all 
possible speed. The night was dark 
and stormy, and as the three men had 
no clue whatever to guide them in 
their pursuit, it will not be considered 
strange when we state that it proved 
wholly abortive. Morning dawned 
before they wholly abandoned their 
search ; but Joe Sullivan giving it as 
his opinion, that it was probable she 
had gone to the house of some one or 
other of her relations, and that it 
would be better for him to return to 
his own house, and despatch his sons 
to all their kindred in order to inquire 
for the fugitive, Denis reluctantly 
yielded to his arguments, and agreed 
to make no further efforts for the 
recovery of his wife until he had ob- 
tained some information as to the 
place of her retreat. Accordingly, 
with many solemn injunctions to Joe 
Sullivan to lose no time in making his 
inquiries, he slowly, and with a heavy 
heart, turned his steps towards his 
own house, while Sullivan undertook 
to see his sister as he passed, and 
acquaint her with their want of 
success. 







With pure undeviating ray, 
Nor ever from its idol turns ; 
Its sunshine is a smile; a frown, 
The heavy cloud that weighs it down ; 
A tear its weapon is, Beware 
Of woman’s tears—there’s danger there! 
Its sweetest place on which to rest 
A constant and confiding breast ; 
Its joy to meet—its death to part— 
Its sepulchre a broken heart.” 





Wuen Ellen Leary, or rather Murphy, 
as we must now call her, quitted the 
table at which the bridal party were 
assembled, her mind was in a perfect 
tumult of apprehension and distress. 
Having bolted the door ofthe little 
room so as to secure herself from in- 
trusion, Ellen seated herself on the low 
bedstead (for there was no chair) and 
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gave vent to her over-wrought feelings 
in a passionate flood of tears, 

Had Ellen been longer married and 
had had time to reflect on the obliga- 
tions which she had taken upon herself 
by the vow she had so recently taken 
in the solemn ceremony which her 
church looks upon as a sacrament, her 
sense of duty would haye controlled 
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her actions, and induced her to pause 
before determining on so unadvised a 
course, but the human mind seldom 
comprehends at once all the bearings 
of any particular change of situation, 
and in deciding on instant flight, the 
young wife thought and reasoned as 
if she were still free to choose her own 
path, and accordingly felt little or no 
self-reproach at the rash step she was 
about to take. No sooner had the 
idea of escape suggested itself to her 
mind than she rose hastily, and, collect- 
ing the most valuable portion of her 
scanty wardrobe, and disposing it in a 
small bundle, prepared for immediate 
flight. The little casement window 
had never been intended to open, but 
it was so frail that a very slight effort 
was sufficient to detach it from the 
wall, and it was while she was engaged 
in doing so that Denis had heard the 
slight noise we have before mentioned. 
Once, and once only did her resolution 
falter, and that was when her eye fell 
on her mother’s crucifix which hung 
suspended by a black string from the 
head of the bed. Tears filled her eyes 
as it met her glance, but brushing 
them hastily away and muttering to 
herself—* She'll know who took it,” 
she detached it with trembling eager- 
ness from its situation, and with one 
long, deep sob, concealedit inher bosom. 
The sharp night air blowing through 
the now open window recalled her to 
a recollection of her fatal resolution, 
and throwing her bundle through it 
she prepared to follow it herself. The 
aperture was so small that it was not 
without considerable difficulty that she 
accomplished her purpose, and a pro- 
jecting stone cut her right hand so 
deeply that she reached the ground 
with blood flowing copiously from the 
wound. The rain descended in tor- 
rents, and the night was so dark that 
she could scarcely discern her own in- 
jured hand, but she had never been 
either of a timid or irresolute disposi- 
tion, and now the die was cast, and she 
would not have returned if it had 
blown a hurricane. When she com- 
menced her flight she had not deter- 
mined upon her destination, but as she 
walked forward it occurred to her that 
an aunt whom she had once seen, and 
who resided near the city of Cork, 
distant about eighteen miles, might 
shelter her for a few days, and accord- 


ingly quitting the high road and fol- 


lowing an unfrequented path which 
led through the fields, she walked on- 
wards as quickly as the inclemency of 
the night would permit, trembling in 
every limb and fancying that in the 
moaning of the now raging wind she 
could distinguish the shouts of those 
whose pursuit she dreaded, and who 
were as yet unconscious of her flight. 
It was not more than ten o’clock when 
Ellen commenced her journey, and 
although she was a strong country 
girl, well accustomed to walking, yet 
such was the circuitous road she took 
and the severity of the weather, that 
it was eight o’clock the following 
morning when, wet, weary, and ex- 
hausted, she arrived at the comfortable- 
looking cabin of her aunt. 

Bridget M‘Carthy was already hard 
at work, and was engaged in washing 
a large pot of potatoes before the 
door when the figure of her niece 
presented itself before her. She was 
a little, dark-eyed, active-looking, mid- 
dle-aged woman, with a good-humoured 
smile, and a cheek the colour of a fla- 
mingoe’s wing. She was much shocked 
and surprised at the appearance of her 
niece, but finding by the incoherent 
replies she received to her numerous 
inquiries, that Ellen was completely 
incapable of answering them dis- 
tinctly, she contented herself by kiss- 
ing her affectionately, and giving her 
a warm and hearty welcome. 

The poor girlreturned her salutation 
with grateful emotion, and would have 
given worlds to have laid her head 
upon her kindly bosom and wept like 
a child, but Mrs. M‘Carthy, who saw 
by the universal tremour of her frame 
that something very painful had oc- 
curred, repressed her curiosity, and 
good-naturedly led the way to the 
house, forbearing, for the present, to 
ask any further questions as to the 
cause of Ellen’s visit or her too evi- 
dent affliction. 

“Take off your wet cloak, child, 
and dhry yourself, like the best of good 
girls, and set down there along side 
of the fire, while I warms a small 
sup of sheep’s milk. Oh, yeh wisha! 
tis you're the holy show this blessed 
morning, and miserable enough you 
looks to plaze all the inimies that ever 
you had. I wondher at your mother, 
to let you come such a journey in all 
the rain. Stir the fire there, Ellen 
a cuidh, and help me, for ‘tis like 
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the idle housekeeper, it no sooner 
gets any liberty than it’s sure to go 
out.” 

Prattling on in this manner, Bridget 
contrived, with the assistance of her 
apron, which performed the part of 
one bellows, and her mouth, which did 
the work of another, and (which though 
the oldest invention was far the most 
effective of the two,) to make the 
almost expiring embers on the hearth 
again begin to burn brightly, and she 
was just in the act of placing a small 
pipkin of sheep’s milk upon the fire, 
when a slight noise attracted her atten- 
tion, and before she had time to lay 
the vessel out of her hand, her niece 
had fallen forward on the floor in one 
of those long and death-like swoons 
which, betoken some fatal shock to 
the nervous system, and which in this 
case was perhaps partly brought on by 
extreme bodily fatigue, so true is it— 
“que le dernier pas ne fait pas la 
lassitude—il la declare.” 

“Oh, blessed hour!” exclaimed Mrs. 
M‘Carthy, in real terror, “ what will 
I do now? Ned M‘Carthy, Ned 
M‘Carthy, I say, come here to me at 
wanst, I tell ye, or you'll dhrive me 
distracted! Come up here, I say, for 
if Ellen Leary isn’t dead entirely I'm 
sure she’s almost gone.” 

Thus summoned, Ned M‘Carthy 
soon made his appearance from the 
cabbage garden behind the house, and 
with his assistance the unfortunate and 
now insensible girl was laid on the 
bed in the inner room. 

* 7 * - 

*¢ Well, Ellen, thanks be to the Al- 
mighty God, you're finely to-day,” said 
Bridget, as she placed the chair near 
the fire for her niece. “I can tell 
you, I won’t be the betther of the 
wicked fright you gave me this long 
time. Why, girl, you turned all of 
a suddent as white as a sheet, and 
there wasn’t a stir in you no more 
than there’d be in a corpse.” 

“I'm sorry indeed, aunt,” said Ellen, 
endeavouring to speak calmly; “ I’m 
sorry to my heart that I was so trou- 
blesome to you and gave you sucha 
fright, but, God help me, I didn’t 
rightly know what I was doing, and 
indeed I hardly know yet, for my head 
is very bad entirely—just ready to 
split—and I feel as if I was drunk.” 

Here the poor girl paused, and put- 
ting her hand to her forehead, re- 





mained for a few minutes perfectly 
silent. At length making a violent 
effort to command her feelings, she 
added in a lower tone— 

“T can’t tell you, aunt, how thank- 
ful I feel for all your kindness to one 
like me. If I lived ten thousand 
years it would never be out of my 
heart, for your breath was like the 
soft summer shower to the thirsty 
ground, and you looked at me and 
spoke to me like—like the mother 
that’s far away.” Here she gasped 
for breath, but again struggling with 
and repressing her own emotions, went 
on rather more rapidly than before. 
“But as I was saying, aunt, your 
goodness to me I can never forget, 
and I think the laste I ought to do, 
now is to tell you what brought me 
here, though your kindness wouldn't 
let you so much as ask it.” 

« Oh, don’t say one word about it, 
Ellen dear,” interrupted her good- 
natured but thoughtless relative. “ As 
for the fright, the trouble, and the 
distress of my mind, ’twas all nothing 
but pleasure I'm sure, and as for the 
rest sure Joe Sullivan was here this 
morning at grey daylight looking for 
you, and I told him you were safe and 
snug below in the bed, and how you 
were a’most dead from the fretting ; 
and heran away home with himself 
as fast as ever he could to tell Denis.” 

“ Oh, blessed queen of heaven,” 
exclaimed Ellen, leaning back in her 
chair and turning deadly pale, “I’m 
destroyed entirely! Oh, aunt, aunt, 
what was it that made you say that! 
I wouldn’t see Denis now for all the 
world—it would kill me indeed, indeed 
it would.” 

Poor Mrs. M‘Carthy was quite 
shocked at the effect of her own im- 
prudence, and dreading a recurrence 
of the fainting fit which had terrified 
her so much before, endeavoured as 
far as she could to re-assure her niece 
and repair the mischief she had done. 

‘‘ There, there, Ellen, don’t cry,” 
she said, as she wiped the big tears 
from her pale face, which she affection- 
ately drew to her own bosom. “ Don’t 
cry any more like a good raisonable 
girl; and sure if you don’t like to see 
Denis, I'll engage you'll never see 
his hind leg within my hall-door. Do 
you think that Ned M‘Carthy would let 

him touch you witha pair of tongs if 
you didn’t like it yourself, so don’t 
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break your heart about the vagabone 
thief: that's my own darling child.” 

** Where’s my uncle?” said Ellen; 
“ | didn’t see him to-day.” 

* No, darling, you ‘didn’t, for he 
went off at the first light to Jim Ma- 
hony’s, to see him and his wife before 
they sail off for America, they'll be on 
the salt say before night, poor things.” 

“Jim Mahony!” said Ellen, with 
some appearance of interest. Why 
he’s an old neighbour of ours, and an 
honest, dacent man he is. I wondher 
what’s taking him so far away.” 

« How could I tell you, child. New 
fashions I suppose. When I was young 
the people would stop at home in their 
own little cabins, and mind their 
little pigs, or their little hins, or any 
other little valuables they had, like 
dacent Christianable people as they 
wor ; but now ’tis running and scam- 
pering over the wide ocean they are, 
like a parcel of rabbits, and ’tis hey 
fellow well met they are with the black 
blacks, and the blue blacks, and the 
tawny blacks, and every other black of 
them they comes across.” 

At this moment a sharp knock was 
heard at the closed door, which made 
Ellen start violently and cover her 
face, and the next moment the latch 
was raised and a small dapper-looking 
little man walked into the house, with 
a neat basket on his arm and a yard 
measure in his hand. The stranger 
was dark-complexioned and wore a 
most formidable pair of coal-black 
whiskers, which fairly planted out the 
wrinkles which would have otherwise 
been very visible in his sallow cheeks, 
and which would have made him look 
fierce but for the good-humoured ex- 
pression about his mouth, mingled 
with no step-child’s portion of real 
inborn and most ineffable conceit. The 
professional flourish with which he 
carried his yard, as well as the basket 
on his arm, proclaimed him to be, what 
he was indeed proud of being, a travel- 
ling pedlar. 

“Is that yourself, John?” said 
Bridget M‘Carthy, bustling up to him 
with infinite glee: “ sure it’s good for 
sore eyes to see you; I'll lay the green 
rushes under your feet for a welcome. 
Why, man, I’m this whole month 
that’s passed without one single tatther 
of as much as a six-penny handker- 
chief to tie round my neck; and I 
thought ‘tis the way you forgot me 


entirely, and that you’d never come 
next or near me again, so I did.” 

«* Why, ma’am, you see,” said the 
pedlar, as he laid his basket and 
measure on the snow-white table, and 
wiped his face with a gorgeous yellow 
and green cotton pocket-handkerchief, 
“TI declare I'm very sorry to disappoint 
you, but I can’t entirely help myself 
always, ma’am, with the ladies, they’re 
so fond of me. Indeed, ma’am, 'tis 
the most disagreeablest thing in the 
world to be so unregular as I am, but 
it raally surpasses me to do more than 
1 do, I’m so pulled and dragged here 
and there, and so distracted in my 
mind from every call that I believe I 
must cut myself in twenty pieces at 
last to come up with them all; ’tis 
only, ‘Mr. Murphy, my dear, what the 
dickens kep’ you so long,’ and ‘I de- 
clare to my heart, Mr. Murphy, we're 
lost women without you,’ wherever 
I go.” 

« Well, John, what have you to-day 
to timpt us?” said Bridget, sideling 
towards the basket, one of the two 
covers of which she attempted to raise. 

** Oh, ma’am, ma’am, dear, don’t do 
that if you plaze ; I’ve a lark, ma'am, 
in that side.” 

“ A lark, John! why what in the 
name of Saint Peter do you want 
with that ?” 

*«* Why you see, Mrs. M‘Carthy, 
there’s a young gentleman, a friend of 
mine, in Cork, (he’s a son to Mrs. 
Donovan in Grafton’s-alley, the lady 
that sells beer,) and he’s entirely given 
up to singing birds, and so, ma’am, he 
axed me if I could at all come at a 
lark, and I’m rearing this young little 
one for him, and you see I keeps one 
side for the bird, and the other for the 
goods.” (The whole basket was about 
a footand ahalf long.) I cantellyou, 
ma’am, I’ve most delightful things to- 
day. Here’s an uncommon six-penny 
handkerchief, maybe it would answer 
your neck.” 

* Yes, John, it will do well enough, 
though to tell truth, tis as dear as two 
eggs a penny, but tell Us, haven’t you 
a word of news at all? ’Tis seldom 


with John Murphy but to have some- 
thing up on his string.” 

“Nothing worth you're hearing, 
ma'am; only as I was coming down 
apast Ollen’s well, I heard something 
about your niece, Miss Leary, that I 
couldn’t believe.” 
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* Oh I know all about that, John,” 


said Mrs. M‘Carthy, anxious to spare 
Ellen’s feelings. 

* Well, ma'am 'tis all about the 
country in every direction that she 
lost her sinses after Tade Ferall, that 
Denis Murphy—(that was her hus- 
band’s name, Mrs. M‘Carthy)—is fit 
to be tied, and that he swore, out of 
all jokes, that he’d murdher them 
both, and indeed I believe he would, 
for though my friends say I’m a pace- 
able little man when I amn’t vexed, I 
knows the Murphys—egg and bird— 
are rather too near to their passion, 
and as for Denis, they say he’s as 
wicked as the devil himself when his 
blood is wanst properly up.” 

Poor Ellen’s heart died within her 
as she listened to this confirmation of 
her worst fears; she, however, re- 
mained perfectly still, and her aunt 
anxious to prevent her talkative friend, 
the pedlar, from continuing his gossip, 
said she was just going to step to Ep. 
Shinkwin’s to buy a few hundreds of 
white and green savoys to put in the 
cabbage garden, proposed to John 
Murphy to accompany her part of the 
way. 
No sooner had Mrs. M‘Carthy and 
the pedlar left the house than the un- 
fortunate girl cast herself upon her 
knees on the ground and exclaiming 
aloud—“ Good God of heaven what 
am I to do now!” burst into an agony 
of tears. It never occurred to her 
that John Murphy’s narrative was 
merely the idle gossip picked up in the 
course of his wanderings, and dressed 
up with sauce piquanie to suit the 
palate of her aunt, she therefore re- 
ceived the whole narrative as literally 
true, and the image of her enraged 
and jealous husband filled her with 
terror and dismay. She had no friend 
near her to speak words of comfort 
and encouragement, and giviig way to 
the feeling of the moment she deter- 
mined on making her escape from her 
present abode before the return of her 
aunt. Whither was she to turn for 
refuge? She recollected that Jim 
Mahony and his wife were to sail for 
America that evening, and in an in- 
stant she had determined on accompa- 
nying them. No sooner had the idea 
occurred to her than she ran into the 
sleeping apartment for her little bun- 
dle, and was soon on the road leading 
to the city of Cork. 
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Mahony and his wife were at first 
very unwilling to let Ellen accompany 
them, but she begged and prayed so 
earnestly that they would not leave 
her behind, that they at length acceded 
to her request. As at the time we 
speak of government allowed a free 
passage to any young female going out 
under the protection of a married 
couple to any of the American colo- 
nies, there was no difficulty in procur- 
ing Ellen’s passage, as Mahony and 
his wife were to sail in a vessel bound 
to St. John’s, Newfoundland, although 
their ultimate destination was the 
United States. With the assistance 
of Mrs. Mahony our heroine pledged 
her cloth cloak for the few necessaries 
requisite for her voyage, and in less 
than an hour from the time of her 
quitting her aunt’s residence all her 
arrangements for a journey of five 
thousand miles were completed. She 
could not, however, bear to leave her 
native land without writing one line 
to her mourning parent to assure her 
of her safety, and as, although she had 
not been long at school, she was able 
to write a little, she occupied the time 
which intervened before the Mahonys 
left their lodging to go on board the 
ship, in endeavouring to pen a letter 
to her mother. Luckily the servant 
girl at the wretched lodging house 
was an old acquaintance of hers, and 
to her she entrusted her letter, giving 
her at the same time the last sixpence 
she had and an earnest charge to de- 
liver it to Mrs. M*‘Carthy as soon 
as possible after the vesssel had sailed, 
and to beg her to send it to her 
mother. 

The sun had nearly sunk beneath 
the horizon before the voyagers re- 
paired on board the vessel which was 
to sail with the evening tide. There 
were many emigrants to sail with 
them, and the scene on the quay was 
of the most heart-breaking descrip- 
tion. Groups of country people were 
assembled in little knots on various 
parts of the quay, gazing around them 
with wild and terrified looks, and then 
suddenly turning once more to em- 
brace their relatives and friends. 

But of all the unhappy beings who 
crowded the fore part of the ship as 
she began to move the most wretched 
was Ellen Murphy. She had done 
wrong; she had, in a moment of 
phrenzy, abandoned her native land 
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and planted a dagger in her fond 
ens heart, without taking one 

our to consider the consequences of 
her rash conduct; and as she sat on 
the deck of the vessel which was bear- 
ing her quickly from the home of all 
she loved on earth, and she gazed with 
wistful eyes on the lovely shores of 
the country she was leaving perhaps 
for ever, the scalding tears of repent- 
ance chased one another down her 
cheeks till she could gaze no longer. 
Then, too, her husband; was it not 
possible that the pedlar’s account of 
him might be false, and that he had 
long since repented of the only hasty 
expression he had ever used; and then, 
oh, how he would grieve to hear that 
the sea was placed between him 
and his first and only love, and that by 
her own free and deliberate choice she 
had separated herself from him for 
ever. It was allover now, the door of 
reconciliation was irrevocably closed, 
and she must go forth and eat the 
bread of dependance, a stranger in 
a foreign land. What would she 








CHAPTER X. 


** Oh! do not say farewell, 


give to see him once again, though it 
were but for a moment, to lay her 
head on his bosom, or even to kneel 
at his feet and implore the forgiveness 
from him which she could not accord 
to herself, but the time had now passed 
away, and in the very depths of her 
soul she felt that her repentance had 
come too late. There are some dere- 
lictions of duty which bring with them 
their own punishment, while with 
others the consequent suffering which 
is sure to all comes more slowly. 
Poor Ellen’s act had been of the 
former description ; at the very instant 
of her departure from her mother’s 
dwelling the barbed arrow was within 
her heart, and she was now to bear 
all the misery which follows in the 
wake of precipitation. With her eyes 
rivetted on the lovely scenery which 
decorates both banks of the river Lee, 
she remained motionless until darkness 
concealed every object from her view, 
and in an hour afterwards the in- 
creased heaving of the vessel announced 
that she had entered on the open sea. 


Though we be doomed to sever, 
"Tis like the sullen passing knell 
Of pleasures gone for ever.” 







Wuen young Sullivan returned to the 
dwelling of the widow Leary fraught 
with the intelligence of her daughter, 
the bereaved parent was almost beside 
herself with joy. 

“Run, Paddy, darling, run like a 
divil this very minute over to Denis 
Murphy’s, and bring him with you at 
wanst. Tell him our own Ellen is 
found out at last, and that she’s a’most 
dead from the bare dint of fretting, 
and that I’m cracked with joy.” 

Armed with this comprehensive and 
remarkably intelligible’ message, little 
Paddy darted off like lightning, and 
before the widow thought her messen- 
ger could have been half way, the 
breathless and delighted Denis ran into 
the house. 

« Oh, Mrs. Leary, ma'am,” said he, 
as he shook his mother-in-law by both 
hands, “‘amn’t I the happy Denis? 
We've found her at last, and all our 
trouble is over. Sure, ma'am, Paddy 
says that her heart is a’most broke, 
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and isn’t my own in twinty small 
pieces ever since I said what I done. 
Indeed, ma'am ’tis no lie, for ’tis in 
babby-rags it is ever since that misfor- 
tunate night.” 

* Well, Denis, ’tis all over now,” 
said the widow, as she wiped the bright 
drops from her cheeks with the corner 
of her blue apron; “’tis all past and 
gone, and.I just sent for you to 
tell you that I'll be off at the first 
light in the morning, and maybe you'd 
be after sending some word or two of 
a message to Ellen.” 

« Message, ma'am! the divil fly 
away with the message you'll fetch or 
carry between me and my wife. No, 
no, as cute as you are you'll never do 
that ; *twas I druv her from you, like 
a thief as I was, and with God’s help 
tis I'll bring her back. And so just 
mind yourself, ma’am, and your own 
business, and take care of your cabin 
and your little substance, till she 
walks into the doore. I’m going now, 
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grass won't grow undher my feet till I 
sees her once more.” 

“* Maybe you're right, Denis, for I 
declare what with the blisters I have 
on my toes, and the age, and the trou- 
ble, and the weakness, I’m hardly able 
to wag, and so I'll just be spinding the 
time claneing the little house, for, faix, 
I didn’t do a hand's turn to it since 
my child runn’d away, only sit over in 
that corner and stick my two knees 
into the ashes, like a cricket, and if 
Ellen was to see the place in that 
form and figure she’d murdher me 
she’d be so vexed.” 

* That's the calico! Ma’am, dear, 
’tis now that you speak as if you had 
some trifle of sinse. God bless you, 
Mrs. Leary, and I won't say good-by, 
for as sure asa gun I'll rowl in the 
doore to you back again before I gets 
there!” 

It was almost dark when our travel- 
ler reached the narrow lane leading to 
the residence of Bridget M‘Carthy, 
and as he was fearful of alarming 
Ellen by his sudden appearance, he 
determined to wait at the bottom of 
the lane until some person passed by 
whom he could send forward in order 


to prepare her for his arrival. He 
accordingly seated himself on a large 
mossy stone by the side of the road 
and waited as patiently as he could 
until he could descry some one to 
whom he could entrust the long mes- 
sage he had determined on sending to 


his wife. He had been seated about 
half an hour, and was beginning to 
grow extremely weary of his tanta- 
lizing position, when his quick eye 
detected the figure of a woman coming 
down the Jane slowly towards him and 
bearing a large pitcher in her hand. 
The moment that he perceived her 
approach he started suddenly to his 
feet and advanced rapidly to meet her. 
Her eyes were swollen with weeping 
and fixed on the ground, and as she 
passed she scarcely seemed to notice 
the cheerful “‘ God save you, ma'am,” 
with which Denis greeted her. 

** By your lave, mistress, I wanted 
to speak two or three little words to 
you before you goes on, for I suppose 
that you're aunt to my Ellen.” 

« Aunt to your Ellen!” exclaimed 
Bridget, stopping suddenly and re- 
garding our hero with surprise. 
“Sure it isn’t Denis Murphy that’s 
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speaking to me at this hour of the 
night?” 

* Yes indeed, ma’am, it is; and 
when I heard of the poor creature, 
and of how miserable she was, and of 
your kindness, Mrs. M‘Carthy, and 
of how happy and comfortable ou 
made her, I didn’t think my two legs 
could bring me fast enough till I'd 
thank you for what you done. Tell 
me how's every inch of her, ma’am, 
and is she quite well ?” 

“ God help her and you, Denis,” 
said Mrs. M‘Carthy, regarding him 
with tearful eyes; “I’m sure I don’t 
know whether she’s sick or well, for 
she’s not with me since morning.” 

“Not with you?” said Denis ina 
feeble voice; “then for the love of 
God tell me at wanst where is she, or 
I'll die on the spot.” 

«1 wish to my heart of hearts, 
Denis, I could; but I don’t know any 
more than the child unborn what she 
did with herself when I turned my 
back. God knows I never left her 
out of my sight from the day that she 
walked in till I went up this morning 
to Shinkwin’s to get that misfortunate 
cabbage ; and when I come back ’tis 
the empty walls I had staring at me, 
and neither tale nor tidings of Ellen. 
But there was a little girl brought a 
letter here about nightfall, and she 
told me to send it in all speed to her 
mother, and ‘ Ellen Leary,’ said she, 
‘desired me to give you that, and to tell 
you she’d never forget your kindness 
as long as she'd live, and that she 
sailed off to America with Jim Ma- 
hony and his wife with the evening's 
tide.’ ” 

‘ Sailed off to America!” exclaimed 
Denis, wringing his hands in despair. 
“Oh, Merciful Father of heaven, ’tis 
now that I'm settled! Ellen, Ellen, 
darling, was it in your heart to lave 
me as you did? Didn’t you know 
that if you went from me ‘twas my 
heart’s life that went? Oh! wirrah- 
sthrue! what will I do now?” So 
saying, he turned and fled from the 
spot. 

It was about twelve at night when 
he reached the cabin of his mother- 
in-law, having performed his long jour- 
ney without taking any rest. The 
widow, who had not calculated on his 
return before the next morning, had 
long been buried in deep repose, and 
it was not until after knocking re. 
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peatedly that he aroused her suffi- 
ciently to demand “ who was there ?” 

«Tis I, ma’am—Denis Murphy; let 
me in quick, for I'm ready to drop.” 

« Thank God, for he’s good! Oh, 
children, get up—our own Ellen is 
come, and we're all happy now! Wel- 
come, my own darling, welcome!” 

So saying, the old woman rose, and, 
with hands tremulous from eager 
anxiety, thanaged to unfasten the door. 

When, however, she had done so, and 
she perceived her son-in-law by the 
clear light of an October moon, and dis- 
covered also that he came alone, she 
shrank back with terror, although from 
the manner in which he had shaded his 
face with his hat he did not permit 
her to notice the pale and haggard 
expression of his face. 

«‘ Where’s Ellen, Denis —where’s 
Ellen? sure I thought you brought 
her with you.” 

“ She’s not coming, ma’am—I 
couldn’t bring her,” said Denis, strug- 
gling to command his voice. 

« You couldn't bring her, and you 
came here yourself. Oh, Ellen, dar- 
ling, there’s something in all this that 
isn’t right.” 

* Not right, indeed, ma’am, far from 
st. There's neither tale nor tidings 
of her at her aunt's, and I hear she’s 
gone off to America with Jim Mahony 
and his wife, and that she sent this 
letter to you.” 

* Gone off to America! ’Tis a lie 
for whoever that said it, supposing 
that it was the priest! she’d never 
lave me that way, she wouldn’t. But 
I'll light the candle for you, and then 
you ean read the letter.” 

With considerable difficulty a candle 
was at length ignited from the em. 
bers of the almost extinct fire, and 
the widow seated herself on a low 
stool near the hearth, with her chin 
resting on her hand, and waited in 
silent anxiety while poor Denis pre- 

ed to read the letter of his wife. 
t was almost illegible from the agita- 
tion under which it was written, and 
as her husband slowly perused aloud 
every word fell on the heart of the 
bereaved parent like a bolt of ice. 
The letter was as follows :— 


« My own DEAR MOTHER—My heart 
is reddy to bust when I rites you these 
few lines. Oh, mother, darling, you'll 
never forgive your poor girl for using 





you so shamefully entirely, but i'm 
a’most mad, indeed i am, from think- 
ing of what John Murphy tould me. 
God bless you, my darling, and think 
of me when I’m far off on the salt say 
and the wide ocean around me. And 
Tell Him ill never forget him, and 
that i’d never go to Ameriky only for 
what John Murphy said, and that 
indeed, indeed, I’m entirely distracted, 
and don’t know what I’m doing, God 
help me. Pray for me, mother, and 
may the God of Heaven bless you all, 
Your beloved daughter, 
« ELLEN.” 


“ Oh, Denis, Denis, she’s gone, in- 
deed she is,” said the heart-broken 
mother, when he had finished reading 
the above letter. “’Tis myself was 
the natural idiot that ever left you 
next or near her, you robber of the 
world, that tuck my poor child away 
from me, and left the lone woman to 
cry. Oh, I wish I was as strong as a 
castle till I’d fall a top of you down, 
and let you see what you done.” 

* Don’t say that, ma’am, or any thing 
else; I’m miserable enough without 
having you down on me too; and if 
twill do any good I'll just kneel down 
here and swear that I'll never stop 
aisy till I brings her back again, sup- 
posing I travelled the world.” 

“ Will you indeed?” said the un- 
happy parent, catching at the idea thus 
thrown out: “if you’d only follow her 
and bring her back, I'd pray for you 
as long as I'd live, and I'd die with 
your name in my mouth.” 

“ Well then, Mrs. Leary, I'll go 
home, and sure ’tis myself that has 
the sorrowful heart to take with me ; 
but good night, ma’am, and God send 
us better times.” 

In a few days Denis had disposed of 
his pigs, and with the money he ob- 
tained for them, and the whole of his 
little savings, he again started for 
Cork, leaving his sister and her hus- 
band to take care of his house till his 
return. His disappointment was great 
on finding that the last ship for the 
season had sailed for America, and 
that he must either make up his mind 
to wait potty until the following 

spring, or embark for Liverpool, where 
he might be perhaps in time to sail in 
some vessel bound to St. John’s from 
that port. The idea of waiting until 
the following spring was not to be 
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endured, and he therefore determined 
on proceeding to Liverpool at once. 
On his arrival there he found that a 
vessel was to start for St. John’s in 
about a fortnight, but that not being 
an emigrant ship the passage mone 

would be considerable. Althoug 

greatly annoyed at the delay, he was 
obliged to engage a passage in this 
vessel and endeavour to wait as pa- 
tiently as he could until it sailed. 
Knowing how much he would require 
money on his landing in America, in 
order to enable him to prosecute his 
inquiries after his wife, he endeavoured 
to live as economically as possible 
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*TL’amaro e molto 
D’amor nel gioco 
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during the tedious interval which was 
to elapse before the vessel’s sailing: 
et even with the greatest care his 
little stock diminished rapidly ; and the 
expense of his passage to Liverpool, 
and his residence there, made such 
inroads on his purse, that when at 
length he'went on board the “ Eliza 
Anne,” and, seated in the forecastle as 
the ship passed rapidly along the 
shores of Cheshire and Lancashire, 
counted over his little hoard, he found 
that after deducting his passage money 
he should have rather less than five 
pounds, out of fifteen with which he 
left home. 






Il dolce e poco 
Chi il puo negar ? 
Ma poi quel dolce 
Benche si raro 
Tulto l’amaro, 
Ne fa scordar.” 





Ir was the latter end of November, 
when, after a rapid voyage, the “ Eliza 
Anne” reached the place of her desti- 
nation, and landed her passengers at 
St. John’s; and in a few days after- 
wards, the long winter season set in 
with unusual severity. Poor Denis, 
who had been wholly unused to so ri- 
gicons a climate, and who exposed 
imself incautiously to the weather in 
his endeavours to obtain some intelli- 
gence of his wife, suffered severely ; 
and the very day on which he learned 
from a fellow-countryman that she had 
set off for Boston with Mahony and 
his wife a few days before his ar- 
rival, he was seized with a violent 
inflammation on his lungs, which 
placed his life in imminent danger, 
and which. confined him for three 
weeks to his bed. When he recovered 
he was obliged to lay out his remain- 
ing stock of money in the purchase of 
warmer clothing ; and, as he was con- 
siderably in debt to the woman with 
whom he lodged, and who had at- 
tended him during his illness, he was 
forced to seek some employment in 
St. John’s, instead of directly follow- 
ing the steps of the fugitive as he had 
intended. This was a grievous dis- 
appointment, and for some time his 
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heart quite sank under it ; but he had 
surmounted so many difficulties that 
he would not suffer himself to despair 
of final success, although at times the 
lamp of hope burned but dimly in the 
socket. The recollection that he had 
been enabled thus far to trace his wife 
successfully encouraged him to perse- 
verance; but he could not bear to 
write to his mother-in-law until he 
could communicate the joyful intelli- 
gence that the wanderers had at length 
been found. 

The long winters of North America 
at length passed away. During the 
continuance of the frost he had ma~ 
naged to earn a precarious subsistence 
by occasionally obtaining employment 
about the barracks; but he had fre- 
quently been for weeks constrained to 
remain in unwilling idleness, during 
which time he suffered very severe dis« 
tress. When, however, the glorious 
spring burst forth in all its beauty, and 
the mantle of snow which had for 
months covered the face of the coun- 
try melted and disappeared, while ten 
thousand wild flowers sprung up in 
every direction, wooing the breath of 
a light air, soft as that of an English 
summer eve, he felt that the moment 
had indeed arrived when he might 
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prosecute his inquiries with success ; 
and the toils, the privations, and the 
sufferings of the last six months were 
forgotten at once. It was ona bright 
morning in the early part of the 
month of May, that, accompanied by 
two other emigrants—who, like him, 
were bound for the States—he set out 
on his journey to Boston, determined 
either to obtain an interview with his 
wife, or to remain an exile for the re- 
mainder of his life. The way was long 
and wearisome, and they performed 
the whole of their journey on foot. 
At one time they had to travel through 
a forest nearly a hundred miles in 
length, and where their lives were se- 
veral times endangered by the attacks 
of bears, then just leaving their win- 
ter quarters, and perfectly ravenous 
for food. All three, however, were 
well armed with hatchets, and suc- 
ceeded in defending themselves, killing 
several of those which ventured to ap- 
proach the places where they slept. 
There are few difficulties which stout 
hearts and strong hands are not able 
to overcome, and towards the be- 
ginning of June our travellers reached 
the city of Boston—penniless, indeed, 
and rather foot-sore from their jour- 
ney, but ableand willing to work when 
employment offered itself. Our hero 
being a particularly stout, fine-looking 
young man, was soon employed to chop 
fire-wood by a gentleman, who resided 
at a distance of about three miles from 
the city, and at the end of about a 
fortnight, he had the delight of hearing 
that Ellen was actually living with a 
lady, whose house was only at the dis- 
tance of about six miles, and that he 
might see her at the Roman Catholic 
chapel, not far from the residence of 
her mistress, where his informant 
stated that she attended regularly 
every Sabbath day. 

This was indeed information suffi- 
cient to repay him for all the hardships 
he had undergone ; but now that he 
appeared about to be rewarded for his 
perseverance and constancy, a strange 
feeling of timidity made him shrink 
from at once communicating with his 
wife. Still he knew that she loved 
him: the little feeling of jealous sus- 
picion which had marred the happiness 
of his life had long since passed away, 
and he had the most unbounded con- 
fidence in her affection. The words of 
the poor girl's letter were ever ringing 


passed through the outer door, and 


in his ear, and whispering comfort to 
his heart. “ Tell him I will never 
forget him.” Yes! that one simple 
sentence had given him resolution to 
overcome every difficulty, and sustain 
every hardship, and now, when his 
courage failed, and he almost dreaded 
to meet his wife, they bid him hope for 
the happiness he had so strangely 
lost. After much consideration he at 
length determined on endeavouring to 
see his beloved Ellen at the chapel on 
the following Sunday; but as he 
dreaded the effect such an abrupt dis- 
closure of his arrival in America might 
have upon her, he resolved not to re- 
veal himself to her until he had previ- 
ously given her some intimation of his 
proximity to the place of her abode. 
In pursuance of this design, he set off 
at an early hour on the following Sun- 
day morning, and had succeeded in 
placing himself in a niche inside the 
door of the chapel, just as the con- 
gregation began to assemble for early 
prayers, gazing with eager eyes and a 
palpitating heart at those who entered, 
while he carefully concealed his own 
person from observation. He had not 
long to wait, for among the first per- 
sons who entered the place of worship 
he descried the being whom he still so 
fondly loved, and for whose sake he 
had left home and country to suffer 
many things in a strange land. She 
was very pale and thin—paler and 
thinner than he could have supposed it 
possible she would ever have become ; 
and as she threw herself prostrate be- 
fore the altar, he fancied that he could 
pues a tear gather slowly in her 
arge dark eye, and then fall upon ber 
hand, which held a small crucifix, sus- 
pended by a black tape, and which he 
at once recognised as the one which 
she had taken from her mother’s 
house. She remained in this position 
for a few minutes, perfectly still, and 
then raising the little relic to her lips, 
eran them fervently against it, while 

enis perceived with surprise that the 
emaciated hand that held it was most 
deeply scarred. 

During the celebration of the ser- 
vice Denis had determined upon quit- 
ting the chapel before his wife, lest the 
agitation of his feelings should hurry 
him into a premature disclosure of 
himself, and, accordingly, before Ellen 
had risen from her knees, he had 
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was bending his steps in the direction 
of his present abode. After mature 
consideration, he resolved to write on 
the following Saturday a letter full of 
expressions of contrition for the past, 
and assurances of his unabated affec- 
tion, and requesting her to meet him at 
the chapel on the ensuing Sunday, could 
she indeed make up her mind to for- 
give him for the unjust and inju- 
rious suspicions which he had only 
entertained for a moment, and by 
which he had destroyed his own hap- 
piness for ever. On the Sabbath 
morning he repaired at an early hour 
to the chapel, and, full of anxiety and 
apprehension as to the effect which 
his letter might have produced, sta- 
tioned himself in the same niche he 
had occupied on the first day. The 
congregation had not assembled when 
he arrived, and, as the place of wor- 
ship slowly filled, his eye sought in 
vain for the only being in the moving 
crowd whose presence there could have 
the slightest interest for him. Ellen 
came not, however; and when, after an 
interval of the most torturing suspense, 
the magnificent organ suddenly burst 
forth and proclaimed that the service 
had commenced, he felt as if the whole 
scene were some splendid phantasma- 
goria, conjured up in mockery of his 
sufferings, and he was obliged to lean 
against the wall for support. At that 
moment he would have rushed out of 
the building, and returned in sullen 
despair to his master’s house, but hope 
whispered the oft remembered words, 
“ Tell him I will never forget him,” 
and he determined, at all events, to 
wait the conclusion of the service. 

The mass was nearly over, when a 
slight noise attracted his attention, 
and the moment after the door of the 
chapel was pushed gently inwards, and 
his wife stood within a few paces of 
the spot where he was concealed. 
Her step tottered as she advanced 
slowly up the crowded aisle, and 
she seemed with difficulty to sus- 
tain herself from falling. After hav- 
ing proceeded a little way in this man- 
ner, she knelt down, and, raising her 
eyes, gazed earnestly around her, as 
if in search of some one; but Denis 
had carefully withdrawn himself from 
her view, and, in a few moments, with 
an air of disappointment, they were 
again cast down. 

The service was soon terminated, 


and Denis now advancing from the 
place of his concealment, stationed 
himself in the porch of the chapel, so 
that his wife must pass close to himas 
she went out. The crowd for a short 
time intercepted her from his view, 
and before he was aware of her ap- 
proach, she was standing by his side, 
and would have passed on without 
perceiving him, but that he touched 
the corner of her shawl. A faint 
scream escaped her lips, and she would 
have fallen to the ground, but the arm 
of her husband was already encircling 
her waist, and the next moment she 
found herself laid at full length on one 
of the tombstones in the chapel yard, 
while Denis knelt beside hie: and 
chafed her cold hands in his, with all 
the tenderness and affection of his own 
honest heart. 

« There, there, Ellen dear,” he said, 
as she revived a little, and, resting her 
burning forehead upon his bosom, 
burst into tears; “cry enough, dar- 
ling, ’twill do you a power of good; 
and, indeed, ’tisn’t rivers, but oceans 
that’s running out of my own two 
eyes. But, Ellen dear, why don’t you 
spake, and tell me once for all if I have 
your forgiveness for all that I done.” 

‘* Forgiveness, Denis! ’tis that that 
I hopes for; and God knows I 
have been punished enough for my 
= Oh, darling, could I ever 

ope or think you'd spake to me 
so kind again, or look at me as you do 
now?” 

So saying, she nestled her head in 
his bosom, with a confiding tenderness 
which spoke volumes to her husband’s 
heart. 

“Punished, indeed, you’ve been, 
Ellen, sorely punished,” said Denis, 
as he gazed mournfully at her altered 
countenance, and clasped her ema- 
ciated hand; “you're nothing but 
bare skin and bone, but, by the bless- 
ing of God, we'll be happy enough 
now we're together again; and when 
we gets back to ould Ireland again, 
tis you'll be as fat as a fool.” 

*s And will you indeed, Denis, take 
me back to my own darling mother ?” 
said Ellen, gazing eagerly at the radiant 
face of her happy husband—“ will you 
indeed take me back? Oh, if I lived 
tin thousand years, I’d never forget 
your goodness to me this day!” 

“Ay, Ellen, ’tis that one little 
word that brought me tramping hot 
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foot over the salt say, and kept the 
life in my heart ever since—didn’t you 
say in that blessed litter to ‘ tell Denis 
you'd never forget him?’ and wasn’t it 
that very saying that put Denis on the 
spot he isnow? Oh, Ellen! only for 

t I'm full sure I'd be a corpse long 
ago, for every morsel of victuals I tuck 
went against me entirely, and I didn’t 
eat as much for a month as a thrush. 
Well, ’tis all over now; and if ever 

ou plays me such a trick again, why 
i think I'll run away too.” 

“Oh! never, never!” said Ellen, 
as she affectionately returned the good- 
humoured smile of her husband, and 
motioned him to assist her to rise. 
** But I must go home now, for my 
mistress will wondher what kept me 
so long.” 

« And I suppose poor Denis mustn’t 
go along with you at all, at all, or even 
see you a piece of the road; but, faix, 
though lave is light, I believe I won’t 
ask it to-day.” 

It must be confessed Ellen did not 
seem very angry at her husband's de- 
termination to accompany her home ; 
and, as they walked on, they busied 
themselves with the arrangement of 
their plans for the future. It was 
agreed that Denis should immediately 
write to and acquaint the widow Leary 
with the successful issue of his jour- 
ney, and that as soon as their united 
savings amounted to the sum requisite 
to defray the expenses of their passage 
to Europe, they should set out on their 
return to the Emerald Isle. 

Some months passed away before 
they could effect their object, and it 
was not until the commencement of 
autumn that the re-united couple took 
their departure from New York in a 
vessel bound for the city of Cork, 
Their voyage was @ prosperous one, 
and, on a lovely evening in the early 
part of September, the ship entered 
the magnificent harbour of Cove ; and 
as the travellers stood together on the 
deck, and gazed with delighted eyes 
at the beautiful scenery of the river 
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Lee, they thought that in all their 
wanderings they had seen nothing to 
compare with the green shores of their 
native land. 

Immediately on their landing at 
Cork, they set off for the dwelling of 
Mrs. M’Carthy, who received them 
with open arms, and welcomed their 
return to the country of their birth 
with real and unaffected delight. Here, 
however, a sore trial awaited poor 
Ellen, who learnt from her aunt that 
her mother had been dead about three 
weeks of a malignant fever, then very 
prevalent in the south of Ireland. 
This was, indeed, an unexpected be- 
reavement ; and the devoted and re- 
pentant daughter mourned for her lost 
parent with all the intensity of her 
affectionate nature, and all the bitter- 
ness of self-reproach. It was, how- 
ever, some consolation to learn that 
Mrs. Leary had received the letter 
they had sent from America some time 
before her illness, and that she had 
died blessing God for his goodness to 
her absent child, and in the full assu- 
rance that her son-in-law would protect 
and cherish the helpless orphans that 
she left behind. 

In a few days the travellers left the 
vicinity of Cork ; and when they knelt 
together on the grave of the mother 
they had both so truly loved, and Ellen 
heard her husband’s solemn yow to be 
a father to the weeping children who 
were standing near, she felt that 
though she had indeed been sorely 
punished for her erring conduct, yet 
the blow had been mercifully dealt ; 
and long and fervently did she pray 
that her future conduct as a wife might 
be some reparation to that husband for 
the sufferings he had undergone on 
her account. 

Need we add, that the prayer thus 
fervently poured forth was not un- 
heard; and that the after lives of Denis 
Murphy and his lovely wife afforded 
ample proof of how abundantly it was 
answered. 
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Canapa, Canada, is at present the 
all-engrossing subject. The tariff and 
the corn-laws, China and Affghan- 
istan, are all forgotten in the absorb- 
ing interest of the question which 
every thoughtful man, who has pon- 
dered the condition of our colonial 
empire, puts to himself, namely, what 
is to be the upshot of the recent 
doings in that country, in which her 
majesty’s representative has capitulated 
to convicted traitors ? 

Undoubtedly England has entered 
upon a new era in colonial govern- 
ment: whether for the better or for 
the worse, it might be precipitate to 
say; although we do not disguise that 
it is a subject upon which we ourselves 
have strong opinions. But that the 
late political appointments, by which 
the good folk at this side of the At- 
lantic have been so startled from their 
propriety, and which have, no doubt, 
caused bitter heart-burnings at the 
other amongst the soundest portion 
of the population, ought not to have 
taken any reflecting politician by sur- 
prise, must beclear to the plainest under- 
standing, as they were but the foreseen 
and natural consequences of the re- 
cent changes in the legislative consti- 
tution of the colony, by which the 
principle of responsible government 
was itted ; which implied, of ne- 
cessity, in that country as well as in 
this, an administration which should 
be, both in men and in measures, 
acceptable to the majority of the re- 
presentatives of the people. 

That such alterations should have 
been made, involving consequences so 
momentous, not only as affecting the 
condition and the allegiance of the 
people of Canada, but of every other 
colony of the British crown—all 
this, it should be held in mind, 
is not to be laid to the charge of 
her majesty’s present advisers. If 
these new arrangements are fraught 
with benefits, they are not entitled 
to the credit of having originated 
them :—neither, if they are preg- 
nant with evil, are they chargeable 
with the guilt or the error which may 
have led to their adoption, For ten 


long years they were exiled from the 
councils of the sovereign. During 
those years, a system of government 
was entered upon, and perseveringly 
prosecuted, by their supplanters the 
Whigs, in many respects the opposite 
of that which they would have ap- 
proved of; and which led, both at 
home and abroad, to what can scarcely 
be described as any thing less than a 
bloodless revolution. Over the course 
of policy thus instituted they could 
exercise no control. For its conse. 
quences they are not responsible. 
They must have remained out of 
office, and consented to see the empire 
utterly ruined by Whig misgovern- 
ment; or, in assuming office, assume 
also the responsibility“of fairly giving 
effect to the measures, the principle of 
which had been carried by their pre- 
decessors against their sturdy recla- 
mation. The tree was planted and 
watered by others; it was not for 
them to determine the fruit which it 
should produce, but only to watch 
over its growth, and to see that while 
nothing was done to let or to hinder 
its natural development, its progress 
towards maturity should so be regu. 
lated as might best conduce to the 
prosperity of the colony, without 
bringing into question the authority of 
the British crown. 

In our judgment, the men whose 
misgovernment caused the late out- 
break in Canada, should have been 
held responsible for their misdeeds, 
and their conduct should have been 
-brought before the high court of par- 
liament. This was not done. The 
days of impeachment were considered 
to have gone by, and ministers, with 
a majority at their back, were consi- 
dered as entrenched behind an im- 
pregnable rampart, which must render 
vain and fruitless any hostility that 
could be directed against them. In 
all this we cannot help thinking that 
there was much to lament in our 
Conservative leaders. Granted that 
a majority in the House of Commons 
was not to be hoped for, the ears of 
the country were beginning to be wide 
open to the ineapacity and the profli- 
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gacy of the culprits in office; and a 
stern denouncement of their mis- 
doings would be echoed from one side 
of the realm to the other, until a 
storm of indignation was excited, 
against which no ministry could stand. 
Instead of this, a degree of forbear- 
ance towards them was manifested, by 
which, we believe, they were surprised 
almost as much as many honest men 
were offended. And instead of having 
been driven with ignominy from the 
councils of the sovereign, they were 
suffered to remain, to bring to such 
termination as they could the rebellion 
by which that noble colony was con- 
vulsed, and to initiate the legislative 
measure by which from thenceforth it 
was to be governed. 

Lord Durham, a haughty, shallow, 
radical aristocrat, who was supposed 
to represent the feelings of that large 
section of the community upon which 
the then government chiefly depended 
for support, was sent out as a sort of 
colonial dictator, to make his report 
upon the state of the country, and to 
advise such measures for its future 
government, as should to his judg- 
ment seem expedient. There can be 
no doubt that to his report is trace- 
able the new constitution which that 
colony now enjoys; and as little, that 
the recent changes which have taken 
place in the cabinet of the chief 
governor are directly referable to that 
new constitution, which requires that 
the colonial government should be 
locally responsible to the house of 
assembly, that being supposed, like 
the House of Commons in England, 
to represent the opinions of the 
people. 

When it was once resolved that 
Dublin should have a popish and 
radical corporation, it would be fool- 
ish to quarrel with O’Connell as lord 
mayor. That should have been a fore- 
seen consequence of such a concession, 
and as necessarily and inevitably result- 
ing from it as any other act by which 
the true character of the new institute 
could be displayed. And so it is in 
the case of Canada also. The parties 
properly responsible for recent events 
are those by whom the new consti- 
tution was given to that colony, and 
whose rash and heady policy had 
caused disorder to proceed to such a 
height, that the present ministry, then 
in opposition, felt they scarcely had 
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an option in the matter, and were 
constrained to adopt that new consti- 
tution as the lesser of two evils. 

So intent were the wretched Whigs 
upon the trial of their perilous expe- 
riment in Canada, (either from a fool- 
ish persuasion of its wisdom, or a 
wicked desire to embarrass their suc- 
cessors, by throwing all that was truly 
loyal and British in the colony out of 
the frying-pan into the fire,) that a 
delusion was practised both abroad 
and at home, which more resembles 
the conduct of profligate gamesters 
than of British statesmen. In Eng- 
land, they well knew that the project 
of responsible government, propounded 
by Lord Durham, would be met with 
indignation. Accordingly, in parlia- 
ment it was disclaimed; while in Ca- 
nada, the revolutionary party were to 
be cheated by a make-believe “respon- 
sibility,” in which, while the word of 
promise was kept to the ear, it was 
to be broken to the hope. This dex- 
trous juggle was managed in this wise. 
Lord John Russel sent out two de- 
spatches to Lord Sydenham, both 
bearing date 16th of October, 1839. 
In one of these the shadow of respon- 
sible government was conceded; in 
the other, the substance of it was with- 
held. Lord Sydenham, be it remem- 
bered, was a responsibility governor— 
he was a governor after Lord Dur- 
ham’s own heart. And what does he 
do—no doubt having received his in- 
structions from home? He publishes 
the first despatch, which he knew 
would exercise an influence favourable 
to his views over the elections, which 
were about to take place; and the 
other is not suffered to see the light 
until the 13th of March, 1840, when 
all the elections are over! Upon the 
appearance of the first despatch, so 
unequivocal did the determination of 
government seem, that the solicitor- 
general, an honest loyalist, resigned 
his office, and Mr. Baldwin, an advo- 
cate of “responsibility,” and a friend 
of M‘Kenzie, was chosen in his place. 
This latter stood for the town of To- 
ronto, the very seat of government, 
openly upon the principle of “ respon- 
sibility.” Could any other impression 
be made by all this, than that that 
principle was countenanced by Lord 
Sydenham in his character of chief 
governor? And yet the document was 
at that very moment in his lordship’s 
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possession in which such an idea was 
emphatically disclaimed ! 

Is it, therefore, surprising, that the 
Duke of Wellington should complain, 
in the House of Lords, that the people 
of Canada were taken by surprise?— 
that no fair opportunity was afforded 
them of expressing a deliberate judg- 
ment upon a matter so momentous ?— 
that while in Lower Canada no opi- 
nion could be expressed, the constitu- 
tion being suspended, in Upper Canada 
the assembly was packed, by false pre- 
tences, with furious and factious par- 
tizans, who echoed, indeed, in their 
address, the speech of the governor, 
but by no means gave expression to 
the honest opinions of the people? 
Such was the substance of the noble 
duke’s complaint, and surely never 
was any complaint better founded. 

Alas! alas! this is miserable work. 
If in one sense of the word the days 
of responsible government have come, 
in another and a more salutary sense 
they have ended. Where is the re- 
sponsibility which would bring the 
authors of such a trick as that which 
we have just exposed, before the bar 
of public opinion? We stick a wretch 
in the pillory who filches a pocket 
handkerchief. But honours and re- 

wards, ribbons and garters, places and 
emoluments are the portion of those 
who practise a disgraceful fraud which 
= end in the loss of our colonies, 
and the ruin of the empire ! 

This is not the place to discuss the 
question of an union of the two legis- 
latures, which was so crudely and so 
hastily made; but we deliberately say, 
that such is the distance between the 
parts of that country and any seat of 
government that could be named, and 
such the difficulty of travelling from 
one place to another, (a difficulty which 
could not be obviated with reference 
to one season of the year, without 
being aggravated with reference to 
another,) it would be found more con- 
venient and practicable to have the 
colony represented by members sent 
to the British parliament. Now that 
steam navigation has abridged the 
voyage by two-thirds, we are by no 
means of opinion that this might not 
have been done; in which case the 
local parliaments might be confined to 
strictly local purposes, and the dan- 
gerous notion of responsibility would 
not have been heardof. But it is use- 
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less now to advert to what was ren- 
dered impossible before the present 
ministers came into power. The 
union is now what the French politi- 
cians call “ a fact accomplished.” We 
must take it for better for worse ; and 
think ourselves but too happy if it 
does not turn out, like the negro’s 
wife, to be only “for worse and worse.” 
It is something, however, if we can- 
not untackle the revolutionary horses 
which have been harnessed to the cha- 
riot of state, that they are no longer 
driven by a drunken coachman. 
Well—with the motives or causes 
which led to this measure we have 
at present nothing to do, except so 
far as to exempt from blame the men 
upon whom devolved the perilous res- 
ponsibility of sustaining the burden 
of government in an empire which 
had been brought to the verge of ruin. 
When the case of a patient, labour- 
ing under heavy disease, has been ag- 
gravated by the tampering of an unprin- 
cipled quack, the most skilful physi- 
cian who can be employed must be con- 
tent to accomplish far less than might 
be certainly hoped for had no such 
charlatanry given a malignant cha- 
racter to all the symptoms. So it was 
with her majesty’s present advisers. 
They came into office when the colo- 
nial mind had been so_ thoroughly 
drugged with the nostrum of respon- 
sibility, that any abrupt reversal of the 
policy of their predecessors would 
have given rise to heart-burnings 
which could not easily be allayed. 
That union of the provinces, which 
had just been carried into ef- 
fect, must be regarded as the basis 
of their future proceedings, and 
thenceforth they must feel themselves 
constrained by a power which they 
could not withstand, no longer to 
shape the constitution to their mea- 
sures, but to accommodate their mea- 
sures to the spirit of the new consti- 
tution. 

And here it would not be right to 
pass over the solemn protest of his 
grace the Duke of Wellington against 
the doctrine of responsibility, as pro- 
pounded by Lord Durham and others, 
and which we are fain to believe the 
Whig ministry most reluctantly 
adopted. His grace observed that it 
was a doctrine, in his judgment, in- 
compatible with the permanency of 
British rule. He alluded pointedly 
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to that party in the country whose 
views of political economy led them 
to regard our colonies as an expensive 
incumbrance. Of the unsoundness 
of such a theory he expressed his 
strong conviction ; and intimated that 
the doctrine of responsibility was very 
consistently maintained by such rea- 
soners as a means to an end; and 
that, in his judgment, no other results 
were likely to follow from it than ag- 
grayated difficulty in the government 
of allour colonies, which must render it 
very uncertain how long our authority 
over them could be maintained. But 
while thus expressing himself, the 
noble duke fully admitted the embarrass- 
ment which he felt, in consequence of 
the course which was adopted by his 
friends in the House of Commons; 
and foreseeing that, under these cir- 
cumstances, some such enactment 
must be passed, declared his readiness, 
should he be defeated upon the prin- 
ciple, to bestow his best consideration 
upon its details, and do what in him 
lay to increase its benefits and to di- 
minish its evils. We do not here 
profess to give the words of the noble 
duke, but only the impression which 
was left upon our minds by his manly 
and characteristic observations. 

Upon the conduct of the Conser- 
vative leaders in the House of Com- 
mons, we will not at present offer any 
lengthened criticism. Their advent 
to political power was near at hand, 
pal fm naturally felt a desire to be 
disembarrassed of any vexatious ques- 
tions, the unsettled state of which 
might give their adversaries an advan- 
tage. Amongst these, the condition 
of Canada held a foremost place. 
The state of anarchy into which that 
country had been thrown, the mis- 
chievous mismanagement by which its 
confusion had been worse confounded, 
the mania of democratic government 
which had been encouraged by the 
movement party at home, all these 
things must naturally have presented 
to the minds of the men about to suc- 
ceed to the cares of office an idea of the 
difficulty of restoring the reign of good 
government, which might well have re- 
conciled them to any project by which 
such an object could be attained. And 
seeing that there was no medium be- 
tween what was proposed, and a fur- 
ther suspension of the representative 
constitution, to which they felt irre- 
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concilably adverse, and by any advo- 
cacy of which they would be damaged 
in public opinion, they gave in their 
adhesion to the measure of ministers, 
and to their suggestions, we believe, it 
is chiefly owing that it is not far more 
mischievous than it has as yet proved. 
Upon the whole, the case was one 
respecting the merits of which the 
best and the wisest men might have 
been divided. Judging after events, 
we do not fairly estimate the diffi- 
culties of those who were compelled 
to form their judgment, and that 
speedily, while events were yet in the 
womb of time, and when every thing 
which art and violence could do was 
done to represent the sentiments of 
the colonists as favourable to the in- 
tended union. The subject was no 
longer res intacta. The case was 
very different from what it would be 
if such a measure had not been pro- 
osed. We believe, if the truth were 
nown, that a large majority in both 
the provinces would have been found 
against a legislative union. But so it 
did not appear at the time when mi- 
nisters brought forward the proposal 
to that effect. Sir Robert Peel and 
others were fully justified in supposing 
that they only faithfully echoed the 
sentiments of the colony; and seeing 
the great inconvenience of farther 
delay, and the difficulties which must 
attend any arrangement which could 
be proposed, it is not surprising that 
he and his friends became parties with 
ministers to the passing of an act, 
which, if not a positive good in itself, 
might, with much plausibility be re- 
presented as the lesser of two evils, 
In the year 1828, Mr. Stephens, 
junior, who described himself as 
counsel to the colonial department, a 
gentleman of very great ability, and 
of very extensive experience in colo- 
nial affairs, in his evidence before the 
committee on the civil government of 
Canada, recommended an union of 
the provinces pretty much upon the 
basis on which it has since been made. 
His idea was conveyed in the follow- 
ing words:—“I would bring the 
French and English representatives, 
with an equality, or some approach to 
equality of numbers, into the same 
legislature. I would appoint over 
them a governor, possessing temper 
and wisdom enough to moderate be- 
tween the two parties. By maintain- 
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ing a severe regard to justice, and to 
the constitutional rights of the king’s 
subjects of every class, he might 
acquire a large and legitimate influ- 
ence. This, I know, is a task not to 
be committed to vulgar hands. But 
I am much mistaken if a great and 
permanent accession of power to this 
country would not be derived from 
the mild, firm, and just management 
of the two great parties, equally ba- 
lanced and counterpoised in the same 
assembly.” 

Thus, the two great parties in 
Canada were to become, as it were, a 
balance-pole in the hands of a skilful 
governor, who, while he was supported 
by neither, could contrive to manage 
both, and convert their mutual anti- 
pathies into an additional bond of 
British connection, A vain and chi- 
merical notion; but not the less, on 
that account, likely to recommend 
itself to Lord John Russell. Indeed 
it is remarkable that when an union 
of the Canadas was talked of, the ap- 
prehension almost universally seemed 
to bethat the French Canadians would 
be overpowered; that an influence 
would become predominant by which 
their peculiar usages and institutions 
would be endangered; and that Bri- 
tish feelings, British principles, and 
British interests would spread and 
flourish at their expense, until there 
was no longer any room for them or 
their descendants in their native land. 
Taking a large and distant view of the 
subject, such results are vey likely to 
take place. It is impossible that ac- 
tivity and intelligence can long co- 
exist with ignorance and idleness, 
without encroaching on its domain. 
The very same principle which leads 
to the gradual extinction of the savage 
race in the neighbourhood of civiliza- 
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tion, guarantees the progress and the 
perpetuity of the freeborn settlers 
from the British dominions, as com- 
pared with, or opposed to, the tardy 
and sluggish advances of a race who 
seem to possess no desire beyond that 
of remaining as they are. Of the 
former it may be said to be the law, 
that they must increase ; of the latter, 
that they must decrease. Of this we 
believe no wise man entertains a 
doubt. But, between the present 
period, and that final consummation 
when such results may be brought 
about, “through what varieties of 
untried being, through what new 
scenes and changes” will not that 
country have to pass? Will not 
emergencies arise which must render 
it very difficult to maintain British 
authority? And is it not but too 
likely that, in the motley legislature 
thus created, there will be a suspen- 
sion of mutual animosities for the 
sake of some combined effort by 
which the authority of the mother 
country may be overthrown? It is 
not until that object is accomplished 
that the contest of the races will in 
reality commence, when the French 
habitans will begin to feel that they 
themselves have contributed to de- 
stroy the only influence by which they 
could be preserved from extinction. 

In Upper Canada the House of As- 
sembly was unequally divided ; a stron 
minority (who had been once, an 
might become again, a majority) being 
favourable to the M‘Kenzie policy, 
by which British authority would be 
overthrown. The majority were anti- 
republican ; and so long as the sepa- 
rate legislature was maintained there 
was a security that in that portion of 
the colony the legitimate authority of 

the'mother countrywould be respected.* 









* The following are two of the reasons contained in the protest of the Duke of 
Wellington against the bill for a union of the two houses of assembly in Canada, 
in which the reader will recognise the prophetic sagacity of that illustrious man :— 

«25. Because the difficulties existing in the government of the two provinces of 
U per and Lower Canada, under the provisions of the act of the 3lst of Geo. IIL, 
which led to insurrection and rebellion, were the result of a party spirit, excited 
and fomented by the leaders of the legislative assembly in each province, acting in 
later times, in communication, concert, and co-operation with citizens of the border- 
ing provinces of the United States. 

‘¢26, Because the union into one legislature of the discontented spirits heretofore 
existing in two separate legislatures, will not diminish, but will tend to augment 
the difficulties attending the administration of the government; particularly under 
the circumstances of the encouragement given to expect the establishment, in the 
united province, of a local responsible government.” 
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In Lower Canada, a Papineau majo- 
rity, and that an overwhelming one, 
was sure to be returned, when, no 
doubt, the old game would be played, 
by which, under the influence of that 
old revolutionist, the country had been 
so recently precipitated into treason. If 
an union could be effected, by which, 
of necessity, the upper province must 
ive the tone to the lower, and the 
ritish feeling in the one be made to 
predominate over the French and re- 
publican feeling in the other, this dan- 
ger might be avoided—but at the ex- 
pense of engendering much bitter dis- 
content amongst the habitans of Lower 
Canada, which must strongly indispose 
them to British rule. Better by far 
would it have been to leave the consti- 
tution suspended, and govern them by 
the edicts of a governor and council, 
whose authority, if mildly and — 
exercised, we are disposed to thin 
they would respect, than insult them 
by a mockery of free government, in 
the practical working of which they 
would find themselves powerless. In 
the one case, however arbitrary they 
might deem the act, they would re- 
cognise the representative of the so- 
vereign as a legitimate authority who 
was entitled to arespectful obedience ; 
in the other, however apparently libe- 
ral the concession, they could not but 
regard the new constitution, by which 
their political influence was overlaid, 
as one which, while it kept"the word 
of promise to the ear, broke it to the 
hope, and by which, while the name of 
liberty was used, the essence of tyranny 
was practised. We are therefore of 
opinion, that if a system of represen- 
tation for both{divisions of the colony 
in one chamber was to be adopted, 
that would not have been a wise one 
by which the representatives of the 
lower province would be swamped ; 
and that the course which has been 
actually taken was preferable upon the 
whole, notwithstanding all its disad- 
vantages and all its dangers. Let us 
repeat, however, our solemn convic- 
tion that better, far better, would it 
have been to continue, for some years 
longer, that suspension of constitu- 
tional liberty for which the Lower 
Canadians had proved themselves un- 
fitted, and which they had so fearfully 
abused. 
And here we desire to record our 
solemn protest against that notion 
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which at present obtains so universally 
amongst popular politicians, that self- 
government, through the medium of 
representative assemblies, is that 
which is best calculated to secure the 
well-being of any people. All govern- 
ment is but a means to an end ;—that 
end being security, tranquillity, happi- 
ness, and improvement. Society will 
naturally divide itself into sections, 
distinguished by the different degrees 
in which they have advanced in the so- 
cial scale, and characterized by the 
habitudes contracted from the various 
pursuits or callings in which they are 
severally engaged for the promotion of 
their separate advantage. Of these, 
some are of a more, others of a less 
liberal kind. Some have reference 
to the labour of the body, others to 
the labour of the mind. Some are of 
a sordid and narrow character, almost 
of necessity involving an unfitness for 
those higher exercises of thought 
which take cognizance of the common 
weal; others are of aloftier and more 
ennobling kind, such as leads to a 
comprehensive survey of the wants 
and the capacity of man, and prompts 
a natural desire for the accomplish- 
ment of such arrangements, moral, 
social, and political, as may best con- 
duce to the highest interests, or con- 
sist with the dignity of our common 
nature. Now, itis only in proportion 
as these classes are commingled, so as 
that the latter shall predominate over 
the former, and insure a just ascen- 
dancy to the rational and moral en- 
dowments and attributes over the 
merely animal and eae qualities 
and properties by which, in their se- 
veral grades, they are characterised, 
that the experiment of free or repre- 
sentative government can be a safe 
one. For the government must take 
the type of the body which predomi- 
nates in its election. It will, there- 
fore be liberal, or illiberal, narrow or 
enlightened, according to the elements 
of the one kind or the other which 
prevail in its formation. If those 
elements be of the servile character, 
although a democracy, it will be ser- 
vile; if they belong to a more en- 
lightened class, they will not fail to 
impart a corresponding influence to 
any modification of the monarchical 
or the aristocratical principles with 
which they may be united. 
But, not to be led at present into any 











wider digression upon a matter of ab- 
stract and speculative interest, what 
was there in the condition of Canada, 
at the time when a representative con- 
stitution was conferred upon it, to 
justify wise men in concluding that 
such a concession must be an advan- 
tage? Absolutely nothing. The peo- 
ple were an unenterprising race, sub- 
sisting upon their agricultural pro- 
duce in a kind of contented poverty, 
of no native energy, such as dis- 
tinguishes the families of British 
blood, and retaining a fond partiality 
for the laws and the usages of the 
seignorial system, which had been es- 
tablished under the old French regime, 
and by which they had been, as it 
were, serrrures into a fixity of anti- 
quated prejudice, which must, as long 
as it remained, resist inveterately the 
progress of improvement. Added to 
this, these people professed the Roman 
Catholic religion, and were completely 
subservient to their priests. Such 
was the condition and the character 
of the people of Canada, when, in 
1791, our parliament passed the act 
which empowered them to assemble 
a local house of representatives, upon 
a basis which amounted practically to 
universal suffrage. Are we, there- 
fore, to be surprised at the results 
which have followed? Would it not, 
on the contrary, be rather surprising 
if ignorance and prejudices were not 
made available for the purposes of am- 
bitious and designing men, who used 
their powers and facilities under the 
new constitution to raise themselves 
to station and influence, or to forward 
the spread of those republican princi- 
ples, which prompt the desire of na- 
tional independence? Thus the free 
institutions, prematurely conferred 
upon the colony, have only had the 
effect of opposing additional difficulties 
to the removal of those peculiar habits 
and usages which distinguish the 
French inhabitants from the rest of 
the British-American population. 

But a by-gone question of this kind 
should not now detain us from the 
consideration of that practical one 
with which we have to deal; nor 
would it have been adverted to but for 
the light which it serves to throw 
upon the difficulties with which this 
intricate subject of colonial govern- 
ment is surrounded. They have all 
arisen from a too facile compliance 
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with popularrequirements. They have 
all arisen from an unreasoning concur- 
rence with the spirit of the age. They 
have all arisen from regarding the 
best means of good government under 
one condition of society as the only end 
of any government under another. 
But well we know that that may not 
now be practicable, which might, in 
the first instance, have been advisable ; 
and that to be governed at all, Canada 
must be governed through the instru- 
mentality of free institutions. 

Of these, and of the spirit by which 
they are at present actuated, the newly- 
assembled legislature must be regarded 
as the exponent. It cannot be denied, 
and should not be concealed, that in 
that body the principle of democracy 
has had a signal triumph. Our 
whole system of government has been, 
to a great extent, republicanized. 
The authority and influence of the 
crown is but the shadow of what it 
was. The new House of Assembly 
constitutes the real sovereign, to which, 
henceforth, the Canadian people will 
feel that they owe allegiance. Yea, 
the crown itself must now regard with 
a species of deferential homage the 
new authority to which has been 
practically transferred the responsibi- 
lity of its constitutional advisers. 

Such was the aspect of affairs under 
which Sir Charles Bagot has felt 
himself constrained to take into his 
confidence, and to associate with him- 
self in the cares of government, indi- 
viduals who had but recently stood in 
the character -of attainted traitors. 
But, in point of fact, these gentlemen 
must rather be considered as admitting 
Sir Charles Bagot into their confi- 
dence than as being admitted into his. 

In the government of the colony, he 
was thenceforth but asa cipher. These 
gentlemen were at the head of a tyrant 
majority in the House of Assembly, 
the constitutional representatives of 
public opinion, in obedience to whose 
dictates the government must now be 
conducted. They are no longer to be 
governed from abroad, but from at 
home. All substantial power has 
been departed with on the part of 
those who were heretofore entrusted 
with the chief authority, and the re- 
spect of men must naturally turn to 
those to whom it has been transferred. 
In the present case these men, Mr. 
Lafontaine and his associates, were 
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lately obnoxious to the penalties of 
high treason. But what of that ? The 
conciliatory system has put the de- 
feated rebel in substantial possession 
of most of the objects for the attain- 
ment of which he was led to rebel, 
and he is ina position to dictate 
terms to those by whom he was so 
recently proscribed. Are these terms 
to be refused? The governor who 
refuses them does so at his peril. But 
little advantage can be gleaned from 
provoking the hostility of the parlia- 
mentary majorities, by which he is 
sure to be assailed. Better at once to 
make a virtue of necessity, and while 
the grace of concession yet even appears 
to remain, make a show of adopting 
from choice a course which, unpa- 
latable though it be, must still be re- 
garded as the lesser of two evils. All 
this we say, without for a moment ad- 
mitting that England does not possess 
an overwhelming power by which, if 
she thought fit to exert it, her refrac- 
tory colonists might be reduced to 
obedience. But such would not be to 
act in the spirit of the constitution 
which had been given to them, and of 
which, until they had flagrantly abused 
its privileges, they should be permitted 
to enjoy every advantage. 

But there is another feature of Sir 
Charles Bagot’s policy to which the 
minds of most honest men are still less 
reconciled than that in which he has 
made common cause with convicted 
traitors. That is, the cool manner in 
which the able councillors of state, 
whose only crime was their uncon- 
querable fidelity to the British govern- 
ment, have been abandoned. In this, 
also, the excuse of the governor is the 
same with that of Romeo's apothecary. 
In the act, which is so well calculated 
to move our indignation, we recognise 
his necessity and not his will. He 
was not in a condition to make battle 
for his ostracised functionaries, and he 
best consults their interests by throw- 
ing them upon the generosity of their 
enemies. Doubtless, they themselves, 
also, must in the end be better pleased 
that their interests were thus consulted 
at the expense of their feelings, than 
that a barren contest on their behalf 
should be maintained, from which no 
possible good to themselves would 
arise, and which could only generate 
acrimony and resentment. The very 
same circumstances, over which he 
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could exercise no control, and which 
compelled him to capitulate, almost at 
discretion, to Mr. Lafontaine, com- 
pelled him also to leave to the mercy of 
that gentleman the disposal of his 
friends, under a secret assurance, no 
doubt, that they should not fare the 
worse because he thus appeared to 
withdraw from them his protection. 
In all this we can discern a prudence 
and a policy which the chief governor 
may have done well to employ. A 
pettish and testy refusal to act upon 
the behest of the leaders of the new 
assembly, could only be followed by a 
refusal to accede to the terms which 
he proposed ; and that must have led 
to a legislative war which would have 
again embroiled the colony in confu- 
sion, and given the friends of the new 
order of things an excuse for saying 
that no fair trial had been given to 
the experiment of responsible govern- 
ment, as the very first act of the chief 
governor was one in utter defiance of 
the expressed wishes of the represen- 
tatives of the Canadian people. 

We have been led to dwell thus mi- 
nutely upon this part of the case 
because in this country but too little 
account has been taken of the embar- 
rassing position in which Sir Charles 
Bagot, was placed, and, in conse- 
quence, too little allowance made for 
the concessions which were extorted 
from him. He was the first who was 
called upon to make trial of a respon- 
sible colonial government ; and it would 
ill become him to throw down the 
gage of hostility to the colonial assem- 
bly upon the very first occasion upon 
which the principle of responsibility 
was proposed to be tested. That would 
be to. put himself decidedly in the 
wrong. That would be to give the 
agitators in the new parliament a clear 
advantage over him. It would be to 
begin by giving them a plausible ex- 
cuse for complaining of a new griev- 
ance, which would not long remain 
unredressed; and would be sure, be- 
fore it was finally disposed of, to gene- 
rate other grievances, by which a fer- 
ment would be created in the colony, 
which must render it a source of weak- 
ness rather than of strength to the 
British empire. We cannot, there- 
fore, but think that her majesty’s re- 
presentative, all things being taken 
into account, acted with commendable 
discretion in thus avoiding any early 
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rupture with the new assembly ; making 
it clearly manifest that there was no 
intention on his part either to evade 
the spirit, or to frustrate the provisions 
of the new constitution. 

As yet, as far as appearances go, 
this policy has been successful. Sir 
Charles has succeeded in “ smoothing 
the raven down of blackness” until it 
has “smiled.” All, but the loyal, are 
in good humour with him. How long 
is this to last? It would be invidious 
to predict any limit to the happy rela- 
tions and the good understanding at 
present apparently subsisting between 
the governor-general and the new 
house of representatives ; but we can- 
not blind ourselves to the fact that 
they are founded upon concessions 
which have taken from the local go- 
vernment much of the power which it 
before possessed, and that they will 
continue only so long as the newly-ac- 
quired authority which is now vested 
in the popular representative body is 
not materially “let or hindered” by 
the local executive in the prosecution 
of Canadian objects. 

The crisis in Canada, at the present 
moment, is not unlike that which took 
place in Ireland in 1789, and from that 
to 1793, which commenced with the 
establishment of free trade, and ended 
with the concession of the elective 
franchise to the Roman Catholics. 
We know that, during all that time, 
while the parliamentary leaders ap- 
peared to be perfectly satisfied, there 
was an under current of seditious dis- 
content which had secretly resolved to 
be propitiated by nothing short of se- 
paration from Great Britain, and fra- 
ternization with France. We know 
that during a considerable portion of 
that time the organization of the 
United Irishmen was going on, and 
that popery and infidelity, divesting 
themselves of their mutual antipathies, 
met and embraced, upon the principle 
of hatred to the Protestant religion, 
and fierce and unrelenting hostility to 
monarchical institutions. All this 
while the government were flattering 
themselves that they were laying the 
foundation of lasting gratitude, and 
insuring future tranquillity, by thejlibe- 
ral concessions which they made, and 
the manner in which they had even an- 
ticipated the demands of the disturb- 
ers. Let the rebellion of 1798 tell 
how vain were all their calculations. 
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In Canada recent events have fully 
disclosed to us that there is a republi- 
can party who will never rest satisfied 
until that country is identified with 
the states of the union. Responsible 
government has now been conceded to 
them, and this concession, we may be 
certain, this party will regard but 
as ameans toanend. In the United 
States, we may be sure, they will not 
want for “ sympathisers.” Whatever 
can be done by open or secret encou- 
ragement will not be wanting to foster 
the prejudices and disseminate the 
principles by which a revolt from the 
mother country may be occasioned. 
We know not the events, yet in the 
womb of time, by which such perni- 
cious machinations may be favoured. 
Any change in the government at 
home which afforded any prospect of 
re-instating'the late profligate ministers 
in power, would be hailed with delight 
by the republicans in the colony, who 
could not but regard it as a precursor to 
the success of their most sanguine ex- 
pectations. Any reverses either abroad 
or at home which materially impaired 
our power, would, in the same propor- 
tion, operate as a stimulant to sedition 
in the colony, and encourage the dis- 
affected openly to make light of their 
allegiance. But whatever may be the 
accidents of time or circumstances by 
which the revolt of our colony may 
be more or less facilitated, of this we 
may rest assured, that there is a party 
who will leave nothing undone to aid 
in the accomplishment of such an end, 
and who regard all that has been as 
yet done for the security of responsi- 
ble government as valueless unless as 
it is conducive to such an object. 

That such were the views of Papi- 
neau and M‘Kenzie, no doubt can be 
entertained. And the ascendancy which 
the former obtained over the minds of 
the French population in Lower Ca- 
nada, sufficiently demonstrates how ac- 
cessible they are to the advances of 
the seducing spirits by whom they 
may be drawn from their allegiance. 
The domination of the Roman Catho- 
lic priesthood is also a circumstance 
which deserves to be very heedfully 
regarded. Under a vigorous govern- 
ment, by which every seditious mani- 
festation would be promptly repressed, 
we have very little doubt that they 
might be the instruments of much 
good. By their influence and autho. 
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rity they might contribute much to the 
stability of social order. To the so- 
vereign de facto, as long as he rules 
with undiminished power, they may in 
Canada, as well as elsewhere, exhibit 
a dutiful obedience. But when that 
sovereign becomes a tyrant majority 
in the assembly of which they are 
themselves the creators; that is, when 
they themselves begin to feel that, in 
addition to their spiritual functions, 
they exercise something like a sove- 
reign power, we are not to be sur- 
prised if a corresponding transfer of 
their allegiance should take place, and 
that thenceforth they should be aiding 
and abetting in the work of dismember- 
ment and revolution. 

There are many alive who will 
remember the change which has 
taken place in the views and charac- 
ter of the Romish priests in Treland 
since the repeal of the penal laws. 
At one time they were amongst the 
most tranquil and the most loyal of 
his majesty’s subjects. None, than 
they were, more opposed to seditious 
agitation. Now what is the case? 
Let only a favourable opportunity pre- 
sent itself of striking a fatal blow at 
English ascendancy ; only let a wicked 
ministry ‘assume the reins of office, 
and depute to a Normanby or a For- 
tescue the power of again misgovern- 
ing this country, and it will speedily 
be seen with what cordial alacrity they 
will aid in the accomplishment of mea- 
sures by which the established religion 
may be rooted out, and British influ- 
ence overthrown in Ireland. Indeed, 
notwithstanding the ascendancy of Con- 
servative principles under the present 
enlightened government, the animus 
of that body may be clearly seen from 
the manner in which they do not hesi- 
tate to identify themselves with the 
repeal of the union. It is not, there- 
fore, unreasonable to calculate that 
like causes will produce like effects, 
and that that may take place in Ca- 
nada which has taken place in Ire- 
land. 

In Belgium it was by a junction of 
the papal with the liberal party that 
the revolt from Holland was rendered 
successful. The one was actuated by 
olitical fanaticism—the other by re- 
Slane bigotry. As long as ever the 
aid of the revolutionists was useful to 
the priests in shaking off the Dutch 
yoke and assisting in the vindication of 
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national independence, so long it was 
sedulously courted. But assoonas their 
turn was thus served, the liberal dupes 
were cast aside, with as little scruple 
as they had themselves evinced in disre- 
garding the authority of their lawful 
king. Thenceforth it was clearly ma- 
nifest that the Belgian clergy were 
bent upon popish objects, and that to 
any liberalising principles by which 
their influence might be undermined, 
they were prepared to oppose the most 
determined resistance. The republi- 
cans by whom they were aided have 
been either driven from the country, 
or compelled to recant their strong 
opinions ; and the suvereign by whom 
they have consented to be governed is 
much more their puppet than they can 
be called his subjects. 

Such was the result of the experi- 
ment in Belgium. How it will even- 
tuate in Canada, time is yet required 
to know. But that the popish party 
will be distinguished by an unity of 
purpose and a steady perseverance for 
the accomplishment of one great ob- 
ject, it requires but little sagacity to 
divine. If O’Connell succeeded in 
repealing the act of legislative union, 
and a house of commons were assem- 
bled in College-green, how great would 
be the activity of the Irish priests in 
filling it with plighted partisans ? 
This we know, om the zeal which 
they have already exhibited in com- 
passing heaven and earth in order to 
procure the return of such partisans 
to the imperial parliament. And can 
we suppose that their brethrerf in Ca- 
nada will be less active in securing 
the services of political retainers in 
that country, or less exacting in their 
demands upon them to attend to the 
interests of their church? No, truly. 
The Canadian priests will find no dif- 
ficulty in returning a vast majority of 
the members for the lower province 
by whom their behests will be regarded 
with especial observance. And it 
would very much surprise us if an 
attempt at least were not made to 
manage the chief governor in Canada 
as Leopold is managed in Belgium ; 
to confine his personal influence to the 
mere arrangements and circumstances 
of his court, while all the weight de- 
rivable from his office might be em- 
ployed in promoting their own domi- 
nation, 

When the importance of the de- 
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magogue can only be maintained by 
magnifying Canadian interests and 
exasperating Canadian prejudices, we 
may be very sure that such a mode of 
enhancing his own value will be un- 
scrupulously adopted. The ignorance 
and the credulity of the habitans in 
the lower province render them liable 
to any extent of delusion; and their 
spiritual advisers, who wield the re- 
sources of two worlds, will be at no 
loss for topics by which to excite them 
to any pitch of mutiny, which the ac- 
complishment of any given object 
upon which they might set their 
hearts, or to which their attention 
might be directed by a foreign power, 
would require. We know not the 
exigencies which may arise in which 
such an exercise of their power might 
be critically important. 

There is no doubt whatever but 
much will depend upon the ability and 
the personal character of the chief 
governor, as was observed by Mr. 
Stephens in his evidence, as already 
quoted, before the committee upon the 
civil government of Canada, which sat 
in 1828. There are various interests 
mutually affecting the people of the 
upper and the lower provinces, re- 
specting which an agreement of a 
nion is not to be hoped for; and by 
mediating upon these, a skilful chief 
governor may contrive to play the one 
against the other, so that while they 
are respectively intent upon colonial, 
he may accomplish British objects. 

It should, however, be his first 
object to see to what extent the Bri- 
tish and the French parties are likely 
to draw together in their common 
hostility to that paramount authority 
of the mother country, which, ac- 
cording to what would seem to bea 
general law in all such cases, in pro- 
portion as it is lightly felt, will be 
keenly resented. It is not to be sup- 
posed for one moment, that an assem- 
bly flushed with recent success, and 
possessed of unaccustomed powers, 
will not exhibit some of the caprice 
and some of the perverseness of 
spoiled children. That should be 
calculated upon even in the case of 
far more accomplished senators than 
the wilds of Canada can send forth ; 
—but when we consider the ignorance, 
the restlessness, and the frivolity 
which characterise the French race in 
that country, and the strong and even 
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rank republican spirit by which the 
opposition in Upper Canada was dis- 
tinguished, we should prepare our- 
selves for the possibility, at least, of a 
course of proceeding which may bring 
to rapid maturity those seeds of colo- 
nial discontent and jealousy which are 
pregnant with innumerable evils. 
Against such heady and intemperate 
movements, the governor-general can- 
not be too much upon his guard. He 
should narrowly watch the currents 
and the counter-currents to which the 
vessel of state may be exposed, and 
note every rock and quicksand an 
approach to which would be attended 
with danger. Above all things he 
should study the rising spirits in the 
assembly, and seek, by every legitimate 
means, to influence, through them,: e 
deliberations of their brethren; as 
responsible government no longer per- 
mits him to carry on the administra- 
tion with a high hand, and it is only 
by managing their humours that he 
can keep upon such terms with them 
as may enable him to govern the 
country at all. But here, we would 
say, he will have powerful rivals in 
the priests, who, if we greatly mistake 
them not, will take very good care 
that their members shall never be the 
passive tools of any administration. 
As long as the Romish clergy feel 
that they are governed, and that a 
power exists by which any irregular 
movements on their part may be con- 
trolled, so long they will be good sub- 
jects. There are no people in the 
world who eschew more cautiously 
the perils or the disgraces of driftless 
and unprofitable sedition, or who 
abstain more carefully from kicking 
against the pricks. This was strongly 
exemplified by their deportment in 
Ireland during the whole of that 
period when we had a strong govern- + 
ment, and also by their cme in 
Canada, down to the very outbreak of 
the late rebellion. So long as the 
supreme authority really resided with 
the representative of the British sove- 
reign, so long were they disposed to 
exhibit a dutifal allegiance. But when 
a revolution has been effected, by 
which the relative positions and im- 
portance of the parties governing the 
country have been essentially changed, 
this keenly observant body will soon 
perceive that the real sovereign is that 
assembly which now exercises a para- 
3D 
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mount control over all colonial ar- 
rangements. They will, therefore, as 
in duty bound, pay their court to that, 
as to the rising sun; and not the less 
cheerfully, because in the election of 
such an assembly they feel that they 
can act a conspicuous part, and that 
their influence with the people enables 
them to return, for the lower province 
at least, a majority of the members. 
The government is thus placed upon 
a new basis. What was loyalty be- 
comes nationality. Before, the go- 
vernor and council exercised a sub- 
stantial power, by which the move- 
ment spirit in the popular assembly 
was held in check, and nothing per- 
mitted to pass into a law by which the 
interests of the parent state might be 
seriously injured. So long as this 
was the case, the Romish priests were 
little disposed to trouble themselves 
with political concerns. But now that 
the lower assembly has become all in 
all, and that a governor and council 
will not venture upon any strong op- 
position to that course of government 
upon which they may resolve, the 
clerical body will feel more at liberty 
to act upon those professional im- 
pulses which they had wisely held in 
abeyance as long as they were effec- 
tively controlled ; and what, in their 
new position, their course of proceed- 
ing is likely to be, cannot be very 
doubtful to those who have bestowed 
any attention upon the conduct of 
their brethren, when they were raised, 
by circumstances, to political impor- 
tance in Belgium and in Ireland. 

Much has been done to settle the 
questions which might have led to 
an collisions between the upper 
and lower provinces. The navigation 
of the St. Lawrence has been regu- 
lated in such a way as to preclude, in 
future, all grounds of dispute ;—and 
an act has passed respecting the clergy 
reserves, by which that vexatious 
question has been disposed of —an 
act, we are free to say, by which the 
interest of the Church of England 
has been sacrificed, while but little 
has been done by it to propitiate dis- 
sent, or to provide for the effectual 
ministration of true religion. 

It remains, however, to be seen 
how far, by any machinery which can 
be contrived, British supremacy may 
be rendered compatible with the 
working of the new constitution. The 
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democratic impulse has been increased, 
without “7 compensating increase in 
the power by which the colony might 
be kept within the limits of imperial 
rule. The centrifugal force, as it 
were, has been augmented, while the 
centripetal remains the same; so that 
unless some counterpoising influence 
should be generated by which the ba- 
lance of empire may be preserved, 
every thing at present tends to unset- 
tlement and confusion. 

Of this we are persuaded, that if 
the Whigs returned to power, our 
American colonies would be lost to 
the mother country before ten years; 
—another decade of their misgovern- 
ment, and our foreign dependencies 
would rapidly pass away, until not a 
shred remained of our once mighty 
empire. It is, therefore, upon the 
maintenance of a Conservative admi- 
nistration that any hopes which we 
entertain of the preservation of our 
colonies are founded. And most dif- 
ficult is the task which is now im- 
posed upon the wisest minister, so 
to manage the unruly spirits, both 
abroad and at home, whom the licence 
of the times has called into activity, 
and to whom it has given a pernicious 
importance, as that while they may 
not have an excuse for complaining of 
any undue interference with their ad- 
mitted rights, they may yet be com- 
pelled so to exercise them as that the 
public tranquillity may not be endan- 
gered. 

In governing Canada henceforth, 
the principle of responsibility must be 
respected. We are free to confess, 
that startling as the late official ap- 
pointments have been, they are not, in 
the new circumstances in which the 
colony has been placed, without a co- 
lourable justification. A great change 
has taken place in its internal govern- 
ment, and it was, perhaps, but fitting 
that there should be no angry retro- 
a of the past. The new order of 
things would not have had a fair trial 
if it commenced with any vindictive 
animadversion towards those who 
might have been betrayed into ex- 
cesses by which their loyalty was com- 
ot during the recent rebellion. 

f only there were good grounds for 
believing that the concessions which 
were made were received with grati- 
tude, and would be productive of 
lasting content, we could recognise 
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both the wisdom and the magnanimify 
of the proceeding, which, by con- 
ferring office upon the demagogue, 
disarmed him of his terrors, and 
ranged him upon the side of social 
order. Such is the experiment which 
has been made. What the issue may 
be remains still to be seen. If the 
overture of government be received 
in the spirit in which it has been 
made, great and beneficial results may 
proceed from it, and the colonists may 
be inspired with a spirit of confidence 
and love which would long set at 
nought the machinations of the trai- 
torous disturber. Should the con- 
trary take place, and this overture be 
regarded as a symptom of weakness 
and of fear, from which, by a bold 
and confident advance of pretensions, 
further concessions may be extorted, 
in that case no time should be lost to 
convince the misguided colonists of 
their mistake, and to show them, by 
reasoning from which there could be 
no appeal, that England lacks neither 
the power nor the will to vindi- 
eate her imperial rights, and that 
when her kindness has been abused, 
her justice and her severity may be 
expected. 

And this view of the subject it is, 
we confess, which could alone recon- 
cile us to what has been done. Great 
Britain has now made it clear that 
she will use no coercion in the govern- 
ment of her colonies which is incon- 
sistent with constitutional freedom. 
Her whole course of proceeding indi- 
cates that she gives, not grudgingly or 
of necessity, but with a cheerful and 
a hopeful mind, the boon upon which 
they profess to set so high a value. 
There has been no tardy falling short 
of the required measures of favour 
and confidence by which she would 
manifest her affiance in their loyal at- 
tachment, but rather an anticipation 
of their demands, and even a dispo- 
sition to go beyond their requirements. 
Well:—in thus acting, she stands 
clear in the eyes of Europe and of the 
world of any niggard or novercal 
legislation in her treatment of them. 
Should the results be answerable, and 
a filial and dutiful demeanour be ex- 
hibited in proportion as she thus ma- 
nifests a parental kindness, she will 
have much reason to congratulate 
herself upon the course which has 
been pursued. But should the colo- 
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nists again exhibit a tefractoty and 
rebellious spirit, and instead of using 
their new constitutional rights for 
their own improvement, employ them 
as engines by which the authority of 
the mother country may be over- 
thrown, in such a case it will be per- 
fectly clear that they are unworthy 
of the privileges which they enjoy 3 
and we trust the power of Great 
Britain will be put forward with an 
energetic determination to punish and 
to repress their insolence, and teach 
them, in the only way in which they 
can be taught, that her recent clé- 
mency did not proceed from weak- 
ness, and that her recent concessions 
were not the result of fear. 

It is only when a man is known to 
be strong, that he is able to be mer 
ciful. It is only when a nation is 
known to be both powerful and reso- 
lute, that its lenity will be taken for 
moderation. But this truth being 
fully admitted, we can recognise the 
wisdom, in the management of restive 
and intractable subjects, of postponing 
force to conciliation. Why? Because, 
to use the language of our illustrious 
countryman, Edmund Burke, “ conci- 
liation failing, force remains ; but 
force failing, no further hope of con- 
ciliation is left. Power and authority 
are sometimes bought by kindness ; 
but they can never be as almsy 
by an impoverished and defeated vio- 
lence.” 

Nor let it be for a moment sup- 
posed that, in asserting the supremacy 
of the imperial parliament, we would 
countenance any such minute or jealous 
supervision of the colonial assembly, 
as might humble them in their own 
esteem, or mar the completeness of 
their constitutional freedom. In all 
their acts we would hold them strictly 
bound to this principle, that the in- 
tegrity of the empire must be pre- 
served ; and so long as that was ob- 
served inviolate so long should they 
be permitted, in all the details of go. 
vernment, to take their own appointed 
mode of accomplishing their own 
lawful objects. Neither would it sa- 
vour of wisdom to regard with any 
captious criticism the language or the 
demeanour of those who are called 
upon to exercise the functions of se- 
nators under the new arrangements. 
It often will happen in the best regu- 
lated assembly that a troublesome or 
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an intemperate individual may con- 
trive to give a character to its pro- 
ceedings, which, in its general work- 
ing, may be very little deserved. In 
all such cases, it would be the silliest 
pedantry to note with any vindictive 
severity the vapourings of a seditious 
extravagance, which can only be for- 
midable by being thus distinguished. 
A full allowance should be made for 
the free spirit of debate. We find 
that the case amongst ourselves. 
How many bills of indictment might 
not be drawn up against Mr. Hume; 
or Mr. Roebuck, or Mr. O'Connell, 
in the imperial parliament, if their 
words were to be noted with the per- 
verse ingenuity of a special pleader ? 
But experience has taught us that 
such troublesome folk are most harm- 
less when least interfered with ; that 
the bane is accompanied by its appro- 
priate antidote; and that there is 
more protection to be found in the 
general good sense and loyalty of the 
body to which they belong, and whose 
privileges they abuse, than in any 
penal enactment. So it must be in 
other places also; in which an absti- 
nence from all vexatious interference 
should be even the more scrupulously 
observed, inasmuch as it may be more 
sensitively apprehended. 

But, never for one moment forget- 
ting the spirit of liberal indulgence 
with which our Canadian fellow- 
subjects should be regarded, in all 
that relates to the exercise of their 
constitutional rights, a steady ‘eye 
should be constantly kept upon the 
conduct of the movement party 
amongst them, and ample provision 
should be made by which a check 
may be placed upon their profligate 
sedition. Into the details of any such 
provision we cannot at present enter. 
They should originate with the colo- 
nists themselves. It much concerns 
them that their legislative assembly 
should proceed in harmonious co- 
operation with the British parliament ; 
and against any course of proceeding 
tending to disturb the happy relations 
at present subsisting between the co- 
lony and the mother country, they 
should be.prepared to act with a 
promptitude and a vigour propor- 
tioned to their sense of the blessings 
they now enjoy. But we are per- 
suaded that that danger should be 
very imminent indeed, before the re- 
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medy for it was sought in any act of 
imperial legislation. 

It seems but reasonable that the 

wers of self-government now con- 
fided to the colony, should be accom- 
panied by a confidence that they will 
not be abused. Such a confidence 
very frequently produces the results 
which it presumes, and nations as well 
as individuals often exhibit an exem- 
plary fidelity from feeling that they 
are trusted. But should such reason- 
able expectations be disappointed, the 
whole course which Great Britain has 
pursued, so marked by lenity and in- 
dulgence, only renders it the more 
incumbent on her to show to her co- 
lonists in every clime, and to the 
world at large, that insolence and in- 
gratitude will meet with no favour at 
her hands, and that she knows how 
to cause her just authority to be 
respected. 

The statesman will take but an im- 
perfect view of the relations subsist- 
ing between England and her colonies, 
who regards them merely as the out- 
works of empire, or the nurseries of 
commercial opulence or naval strength, 
or the outlets of redundant population. 
In all these respects, no doubt, they are 
valuable, and deprived of them Great 
Britain would be like the strong man 
shorn of his hair. We trust the day 
is yet far distant when the economists 
may prove as prevailing as Delilah; 
for the slumber into which they 
would fain lull the public mind 
respecting our colonial interests is 
one from which the nation would 
only awake to servitude and degrada- 
tion. But great and important as are 
these interests, it is to our duties 
we would chiefly direct the attention 
of our readers, and the solemn obli- 
gations that are imposed upon us, in 
consequence of the lofty position in 
which we are placed. Let the states- 
man ask himself this question—is there 
a Providence that governs the world ? 
And if the answer be, that assuredly 
there is, can he hold himself uncon- 
cerned in the moral results which may 
be made to flow from extended empire, 
or exonerated from all responsibility 
respecting them, while yet the means 
are abundantly at his disposal, for 
shaping the course of government in 
such a way as to make civil rule not 
only compatible with, but conducive to, 
religious improvement? No wise and 
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good man could assent for a moment 
toa proposition suchas that. If great 
means in the hands of an individual 
are loaded with a corresponding re- 
sponsibility, much more is that so in 
the case of nations. Look to Great 
Britain upon the map of the world, 
and see what a speck she is in compari- 
son with the other nations. Then con- 
template her extended dominions, her 
empire upon which the sun never sets; 
her empire by which, ifit could be con- 
solidated, she herself could become a 
mighty continent, a counterpart to one 
of the great compartments of this ter- 
restial globe—and say whether it is of 
mere accident that such vast territo- 
rial acquisitions have been permitted ; 
and whether it can be an indifferent 
thing in the eyes of the Supreme 
Power, in what manner the influence 
of England, over countries so vast 
and so various, is to be exerted? Sa- 
nity is not compatible with such a 
thought. How, then, should it be used? 
Doubtless in the communication of all 
her moral, and social, and political ad- 
vantages: and not of these only; for 
there are other nations from whom 
the lessons might be learned which 
would teach all that concerns the use- 
ful and the ornamental in arms and in 
arts, and much which would contribute 
to lay the solid foundation of civil 
polity, and to give its highest embel- 
lishment to social existence. Other 
and higher blessings are there, of 
which Great Britain may be the dis- 
penser; and which neither France, 
nor Spain, nor Italy, nor Austria, nor 
Russia, nor Prussia, have the power 
to communicate—even that knowledge 
by which a wisdom unto salvation is to 
be attained, and without which men 
may be said to be without God in the 
world. May she withhold the pre- 
cious knowledge? Should she neglect 
this bounden duty?—or can she be 
said to perform it aright, when she 
turns her subjects loose upon a wilder- 
ness, without any light or any guidance 
which would point out to them the 
way in which they should go, or sends 
them into the arena of sectarian con- 
flict, and leaves them tothe Bable strife 
of tongues, which only serves “to 
darken counsel by words without know- 
ledge,” when she might exert a most 
prevailing authority, and when every 
wanderer from the fold of faith should 
hear her warning voice,—* This is the 


way, walk ye init, when they turn to 
the left hand, or when they turn to the 
right.” 

But this, we are told, would savour 
of a dominant religion. Yes, of a re- 
ligion dominant for guidance, but not 
for control ; of a religion which would 
bring the precious truths of the Gospel 
near to every man, while it forced them 
upon no man; of a religion which, 
while it was itself established in the 
supremacy which is its due, would yet 
neither let nor hinder the labours of 
other missionaries who acknowledged 
not its authority, as long as they were 
conducted in a spirit of peace and love. 
The hardship of a dominant church, 
in the only sense in which we could 
contend for it, would exactly resemble 
the hardship of conferring upon a peo- 
ple the best of God’s gifts, in the mode 
most likely to be productive of the 
greatest advantage. 

Indeed the cry of a dominant church 
is seldom used except by those to 
whom a church in any sense of the 
word is most distasteful. It is used 
by the infidel, who rejects—by the So- 
cinian, who perverts the Gospel ; it is 
used by the leveller, the incendiary, the 
republican, who feel that it opposes a 
strong barrier to their aggressions 
against our social edifice, and that it 
is a buttress to our monarchical con- 
stitution. And the cuckoo-note which 
is thus resounded, is taken up by the 
idle, the ignorant, and the irreligious 
of every denomination, to whom spi- 
ritual things are of little moment as 
compared with the attainment of any 
temporal object. Thus, the cry of a 
vast multitude, who know not what 
they do, has caused a laxity and indif- 
ference in our rulers in a matter which 
should ever have been held sacred in 
their regards; and the stinted and 
—— supplies for the maintenance 
of the established religion in our colo- 
nies are the natural result of that lati- 
tudinarianism, and that spirit of hos- 
tility to our apostolical church, which 
is, unhappily, characteristic of these 
our times. 

And it will be well if, while we 
starve religion, we do not pamper su- 
perstition. This subject is a large 
one, and we can merely touch upon 
it at present; but what mean those 
grants and those endowments for the 
teaching of popery, not merely in Ire- 
land and in Canada, but in Newfound- 
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land, in the Cape of Good’ Hope, in 
the East Indies, in Van Dieman’s Land, 
and in New South Wales? Was it 
for this that England was raised up to 
be as a queen and a mistress amongst 
the nations? Was it for this that her 
vast colonial empire has been acquired? 
But we forbear. What we deplore is 
the fruit of religious indifference ; an 
indifference which would sacrifice the 
end to the means; an indifference 
which would purchase the privileges 
of governing at the expense of the 
most precious blessings, for the attain- 
ment of which good government is 
most desirable. But we call upon 
every candid and rational observer of 
the signs of the times, to say whether 
our colonial embarrassments have not 
kept pace with our neglect, as far as 
the colonies were concerned, of our 
first and highest duty? Whether they 
are not obviously traceable to that ig- 
norance and restlessness which are 
always characteristic of the commu- 
nity in which church institutes are 
either} undervalued or abused; and 
whether they are not seriously aggra- 
vated by the active and malignant 
hostility of the very sects and factions 
who have been nursed by our unwise 
benevolence into their present impor- 
tance ? 

It is our solemn conviction that if 
Great Britain is to be maintained in 
her present aggrandisement, it will 
only b because she is conscious of her 
high destiny, and determined to fulfil 
her important moral obligations. Al- 
ready the symptoms are apparent which 
show that the enlightened members of 
the Church of England are conscious 
of this. Funds have been already pro- 
vided by private zeal and benevolence 
which have done much to remove the 
reproach to which we were exposed 
for leaving whole communities, which 
are subject to our laws, destitute of 
the appointed means of grace, by which 
the 8 message of truth and of mercy 
might be made available for their sal- 
vation. But much yet remains to be 
done ; and we trust that those who 
have undertaken the good work, upon 
which a divine blessing already seems 
to descend, will not leave off until a 
feeling and a spirit has been awakened 
in the country which may re-act upon 
our rulers, causing them to feel that 
even temporal ends are not to be at- 
tained by the neglect of religious 
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duties, and that their best hope of 
maintaining their position inthe regards 
of the best portion of their country- 
men, must be founded upon a mani- 
fested determination no longer to sub- 
ordinate religion to policy, but to 
consecrate policy by subordinating it 
to true religion. This they would 
find the cheap defence of the nation 
against internal and external foes, as 
well as the true Conservative principle 
by which our vast colonial empire may 
be preserved, an honour and an advan- 
tage to ourselves and a blessing to the 
world. 

In Canada agreat mistake was com- 
mitted when reserved lands were insti- 
tuted in lieu of tithes. They have 
proved, as might have been foreseen, 
unproductive as a source of ecclesias- 
tical revenue, and a grievous impedi- 
ment to civilization. To part with 
them now for whatever they may 
bring, and to husband the proceeds as 
best we may for the maintenance of 
the ministers‘of the Gospel, is the best 
course which can be pursued ; but no 
time should be lost in procuring sta- 
tistical returns exhibiting the spiritual 
destitution of the country, as prepara- 
tory to a strenuous effort both abroad 
and at home to raise funds in order to 
meet it. It is towards the upper pro- 
vinces the stream of emigration chiefly 
flows ; it is there our laws, our lan- 
guage, and our religion chiefly prevail ; 
it was there that government found 
its firmest support during the late dis- 
astrous outbreak, when its authority 
in the lower provinces was a wreck ; 
and it is there, accordingly, that we 
ought to do all that in us lies to 
strengthen the habits.and usages, and 
foster the predilections which attach 
the colonists to British rule, and which 
operate as so many antiseptics to the 
contagion of the republicanism by 
which they are surrounded: nor can 
we do so more effectually than by pro- 
viding for their moral wants, by esta- 
blishing amongst them our scriptural 
church, and securing to them and to 
their children all its inestimable advan- 
tages. 

Enough on that part of the subject 
for the present. Of this we may be 


sure, that the legislative experiment 
which is at present being tried, is one 
by which both the power and the wis- 
dom of the parent state will be severely 
tested. 


Already the disaffected in all 
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our colonies are on the tip-toe of ex- 
pectation that the authority of Eng- 
land is near to its latter end, and that 
events are rapidly hastening to a crisis 
which must lead to their emancipation. 
We trust, and we believe that they 
mistake the temper in which the late 
concessions have been made. England 
has felt herself so strong that she 
could afford to be very mild; and 
they mistake her mildness for a proof 
of weakness. Would that they may 
discover this mistake, before they ne- 
cessitate, by acting upon it, any strong 
measures for its correction. But of this 
let our rulers be assured, that there 
never was a period in the history of 
the country when it was more incum- 
bent upon them to evince an unflinch- 
ing determination to maintain the 
supremacy of British rule, than it 
would be if the recent concessions 
caused our colonists to halt in their 
allegiance. Of such a result we have 
no fear. But as the contingency is 
one which enters into the calculations 
of the profligate and seditious as 
within the range of probability, it is 
one against which it becomes those in 
whose hands is reposed the precious 
deposit of British liberty to be well 
prepared. 

In Ireland,” the arch-demagogue is 
holding forth the promotion of those 
who were of late rebels in Canada, 
as a powerful encouragement to the 
agitation which he recommends. Eng- 
land, he says, never made any conces- 
sion to Ireland but from a motive of 
fear. And he would impress upon his 
followers the policy of an organization 
which would hold them prepared for 
any contingency, and which might, 
when the proper time arrived, enable 
them to express their wishes with an 
energy that could not be resisted. 
Only think, he says, of what might be 
done if we had been in a condition to 
take advantage of the embarrassment 
of England, when our late friends the 
Whigs left the empire in a state of 
confusion at home and of trouble 
abroad ; with a failing revenue, crip- 
pled commerce, and a starving and 
insurgent population. If Ireland could 
then have shown two or three millions 
of repealers, determined by a peaceful 
agitation to enforce their demands, 
think you, he asks, with a swaggering 
confidence, we could not have wrung 
from her arepeal of the union? Think 
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you another year would have passed 
over without seeing a parliament 
sitting in College-green? And well 
this bloated compound of mendicity 
and mendacity knows, that he is deal- 
ing all this time in arrant falsehood. 
No one will catch him, like old Papi- 
neau, poking his head into a halter, 
He is far too sagacious not to have 
learned by this time, that any serious 
attempt at rebellion in this country 
would be met by an indignant loyalty, 
by which his knavish devices would be 
frustrated, and his wretched dupes put 
to shame. There is nothing that he 
dreams of less. But the topic is a 
good one to keep discontent and sedi- 
tion up to blood heat, and to inspire 
the vague and shadowy hopes by which, 
as by a phantasmagoria, his hearers are 
best amused and deluded. Danielseeks to 
fill his coffers, and gives, like our friend 
“The Commissioner,” for his penn 

to the ragged man, and for his half- 
penny to the starving man, a ticket of 
admission to the moon. But not the 
less should a wise government be on 
its guard against the mischievous char- 
latanry by which the peace of a king- 
dom is thus wantonly disturbed, and 
a profligate mountebank enabled to 
drive a profitable trade by working 
upon the passions and the prejudices 
of a mercurial people. 

But there are other places in which 
the same preservative does not exist in 
the state of society against the machi- 
nations of the public disturber. Of 
this we may be sure, that throughout 
all our colonies a spirit. has been dif- 
fused, since the Durham mission and 
manifesto, by which their hope of 
liberal institutions had been excited, 
which will render the extreme of cau- 
tion necessary in their management, 
until they shall have passed the crisis 
of the political fever. The thunder 
clouds are rolling around them, sur- 
charged with elemental strife, and most 
skilful should be the disposition of the 
conducting rods by which the dis- 
charge, when it does take place, may 
be rendered harmless. The result of 
the experiment in Canada is pregnant 
with consequences which can scarcely 
be deemed too momentous. Should it 
succeed, the project of responsible 
government must be tried in all our 
colonies ; should it fail, a ferment may 
be the consequence, such as might ren- 
der it very difficult to maintain them as 
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appendages to the British crown. Of 
this we have no manner of doubt, that 
if the Whigs were in power, our colo- 
nial empire would not be worth five 
years’ purchase. Our only hope of 
treading with safety the perils which 
beset us on every side is, that our af- 
fairs are now in the hands of men who 
are not dependent upon the dregs of a 
populace for support; and whose inter- 
est it is not, to drug that populace 
with deleterious doctrines, both moral 
and political, so as to render them ten 
times more the children of sedition 
than they were before. 

Yes, readers, if you desire not the 
dismemberment of the British empire, 
rejoice that we now have Conservative 
rulers. Let no little dissatisfaction 
that these rulers have not, inall things, 
acted agreeably to your wishes and ex- 
pectations, disturb the settled convic- 
tion in your minds, that upon the 
firm maintenance of them in power 
at the present moment depends our 
preservation. The only other al- 
ternative is one fearful to behold, 
and from which, if we can forget 
our recent providential deliverance, 
we must be both stolid and un- 
thankful. No; a due allowance must 
be made for the difficulties of ministers, 
occasioned by the extent to which the 
work ofa disorganizing sedition had 
been suffered to go on before it could 
be arrested. The taint had been 
communicated; the disease had ap- 
peared; the poison was working in 
the whole system, when the attendance 
of Sir Robert Peel and his colleagues 
was required. They could not per- 
form miracles. The very utmost 
which they could venture to undertake 
for was, to render the nostrums of the 
former quacks in the least possible 
degree injurious. With the condition 
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of the patient, as affected by these nos- 
trums, they have now to deal. The 
Canadian constitution had been fixed ; 
responsible government had been prac- 
tically conceded: all that was managed 
bofore the Whigs were shaken from 
their convulsive grasp of power. 
Such was the state of things over 
which the present premier was called 
to preside; and if he has found it 
difficult to manage matters without 
appearing to give a triumph to the 
disaffected, how much more would 
not sedition have waxed strong and 
vigorous, if it continued still under 
the protecting patronage of those 
from whom it derived its being? 
That is the true way to look at 
If a Conservative mi- 
nistry have been obliged to go so far, 
how much farther would not the 
Whig-Radical have willingly gone ?— 
and how much farther still would they 
not have been compelled to go by the 
anarchists and levellers who con- 
sented to appear to be their slaves, 
only that they might be, in reality, 
their masters. 

Such, reader, is the true state of 
the case. We cannot part with the pre- 
sent ministers without getting worse. 
Sir Robert Peel, we have no doubt, 
will act with his characteristic caution ; 
and while he keeps good faith with the 
colonists, will not be wanting in his 
care of the interests of the empire. 
But he can do nothing effectually 
unless he is powerfully sustained ; and 
if the Conservatives rally around him 
as they ought, we have very little 
doubt that, as he has shown us the 
way out of financial embarrassment, so 
he will do all that can be done to ren- 
der responsible government in the co- 
lonies compatible with the security of 
the British empire. 
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